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Ir may be deemed superfluous to attempt to rewrite that which the 
great historian of the Decline and Fall of Rome has already described ; 
but, though Gibbon has given to each subject in his voluminous 
history, that space which is proportioned to the general limits and 
design of his work, he has left many and important portions of the 
history of Byzantium to the attention of others. The fall of the 
Vandal kingdom in Africa is one of these subjects. 

With a knowledge of events beyond the ablest contemporary 
writer, we may now review with calmness, and deplore with reason, 
the results of the victory of Belisarius over the Vandals. Had 
Africa been defended by the successor of a race of conquering kings, 
and not by the subordinate of a falling empire, the tide of Maho- 
metanism might have here broken backward from the Vandal bul- 
wark. Some new Genseric might have confined the hordes, that 
in after years overran fair Spain, and carried their victorious arms 
to the banks of the Tiber and the Loire, within their native deserts ; 
the Vandals, like their neighbours the Goths, might have renounced 
their heresy ; and Africa might, in common with the other provinces 
of ancient Rome, have enjoyed the blessings of Christianity. 

Age and imbecility paralysed the sovereigns of Byzantium and 
Carthage. In the capital of the empire the sceptre that weighed 
down the hand of the weak old man was supported by his nephew, 
Justinian, content to rule in the form of a servant. It was not so 
with the Vandal. In the hands of Hilderic, the ‘son of Hunneric, 
the power of the Vandals was departing. Gelimer, the next heir 
to the throne of Carthage, could dare to rebel, could aspire to rule, 
but his nature was ill-favoured for craft or dissimulation. And 
whilst the wily usurper of the empire could wait until resignation or 
death should leave the throne to him and his licentious partner, the 
bold Vandal hastened to ascend the royal dais over the shackled 
or dead body of his predecessor. 
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National defeats hastened the deposition of Hilderic. The 
general of the Vandal king led back the ever victorious troops of 
the nation, from the Moorish war, dispirited and diminished in 
numbers. ‘It was not so,” murmured many a veteran; “it was 
not so when Genseric, or Gundamund, led the nation to war, and the 
brave Leuds of the clans followed the battle-axe of the king.” 
Gelimer marked the rising discontent. ‘ What!” he said to the 
murmuring soldiers; “ what! cannot the son of Hunneric lead you 
to the war? Has age then chilled his heart, and stiffened his limbs ? 
Can he no longer chase the flying Moor, or meet hand to hand the 
armed legions of the Roman? Yet surely he will obtain for us the 
aid of our brethren, the Goths of Italy. Theodoric gave his sister 
to king Thrasimond, and will the Goths refuse to aid the Vandal 
who slew the Queen Amalfrida, the sister of the great Goth? 
Perhaps he will beseech his priests to seek a blessing on our arms,— 
a blessing from their god,—a blessing on the followers of the holy 
Arius, whom they persecuted.” The insinuations of the proud 
noble were too consonant with the feelings of the nation not to find 
an echo in the breast of every Vandal soldier as he leant on his 
broad axe, and thought of the retreat of his comrades from the face 
of the Moors. Emboldened by the timidity of their king, and 
moved by the words of Gelimer, they rose in arms against the weak 
old man, consigned Hilderic to a dungeon, and raised Gelimer on 
their shields as lord of the Vandal nation.* 

The death of Justin had raised his nephew to the empire, when it 
was told at Byzantium that Gelimer had usurped the throne of 
Africa. Shocked at the open rebellion and usurpation of the Vandal 
chief, and prepossessed in favour of the old king, as the favourer of 
the Catholics amid a nation of Arians, Justinian made an attempt to 
rescue him from his dungeon. ‘“ Against the laws of God, and the 
testament of the mighty Genseric,” he wrote to Gelimer, “ thou 
hast imprisoned thy nearest relative, dethroned thy king, and seized 
on that sceptre which, ere long, must have been thine by right. 
Stay, then, thine hand from any further wickedness ; restore to the 
poor old man the name and semblance of king, and do thou retain 
the reality of power until death gives thee a right to the name. Do 
this, and deserve our friendship and the blessing of the Almighty.”+ 
To the messenger of Justinian Gelimer deigned not an answer, but 
he pleaded the prospect of a conspiracy for the closer confinement of 
the king, and the cruel blinding of his last and most faithful 
follower. 

Justinian appealed again to Gelimer, but his words were weaker : 
“ We thought that thou wouldest have listened to our advice. We 
were deceived. Rule, then, as thou desirest ; but send to us Hil- 
deric, the blinded Hoamer, and his brother, that we may console 





* Procop. vol. i. p.352. Bell. Vand. lib. i. sec. 9. 
+ Procop. vol. i. p.353. Bell. Vand. lib. i. sec. 9. 
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them in their misfortunes. Yield with readiness, or we will compel 
thee by arms. Yea, in despite of the treaties with thy predecessor, 
Genseric, for we shall not wage war against a legitimate successor 0. 
that king, but against an usurper.” The Vandal refused the 
demand, and replied to the letter: “I have neither usurped the 
throne, nor injured my relation. The nation of the Vandals has 
thought fit to depose Hilderic for his errors; my age, and my pre- 
rogative, claim for me the vacant throne. It is wise to rule one’s 
own kingdom, end not to interfere with that of others. Thou errest, 
therefore, as an emperor, in busying thyself with other kingdoms. 
When thou breakest the treaties of thy ancestors, and invadest us, 
we will call to witness the oaths of Zeno, through whom thou now 
rulest, and meet force with force. Farewell.” Thus wrote Gelimer 
to Justinian; and from that time until his successes in Persia, and 
the renewed tranquillity of his empire, enabled him to take decisive 
measures, the emperor brooded over the insult which the letter of the 
Vandal had inflicted on his imperial dignity. 

The few partisans of Hilderic who had escaped to Byzantium were 
ceaseless in their efforts to keep alive the anger of Justinian. Peace 
was signed with Persia, and the time for vengeance was at hand; the 
victorious troops of Belisarius were destined to avenge the insulted 
pride of Justinian, and the imprisonment of Hilderic. But the pro- 
jected invasion was far from popular. The rabble, indeed, safe at 
home, and seeing the war in its triumphs, alone applauded the 
design of the emperor. The soldiers remembered their labours in 
the east, and the failure of the expedition, years before, under the 
Emperor Leo; this new summons to arms would debar them of all 
domestic happiness, subject them to a naval expedition—perhaps a 
naval engagement, their direst fear, and transport them from the east 
to the unhealthy land of Africa. The financiers saw, in the new 
project, another drain on the treasury, and feared that the renewed 
demand for money might endanger the discovery of their own pecula- 
tions; whilst one alone of the generals of the empire, the hero of the 
Persian war, did not shrink from the dangers and difficulties of the 
projected invasion. It was in vain, however, that John of Cappadocia, 
and the majority of the council, spoke and intrigued against the war; 
the emperor was determined, and his faithful allies, the catholic 
priests, were not behind-hand in aiding their patron’s wishes. It was 
in vain that John, the financier, magnified the dangers and length of 
the passage from Byzantium to Africa, and applauded the bravery of 
the Vandals, and feared the treachery of the Moors. At the right 
moment an eastern bishop entered the council, full of a dream which 
was pregnant with wished-for success. Justinian seemed on the point 
of yielding to the united wishes of his council. ‘ Forbear,” said the 
new counsellor. “Stand forth as the champion of the catholic faith 
against the heretic Arians; yea, but lately the Lord appeared to me 
in a vision. ‘Go,’ he said, ‘ go tell the great emperor that I will march 
before him in his battles, I will make him sovereign of Africa.’” No 
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one dared reject such an open manifestation of God’s goodwill to the 
favourer of the catholics, however much they might suspect the 
legend. All doubts were removed, the war was approved of, and 
the command assigned to Belisarius, the conqueror of Kobad, the 
Persian king. 

Small, indeed, was the army destined for the invasion of Africa ; 
less than a sixth of that which Basiliscus had expended in his unsuc- 
cessful attempt during the reign of Leo. But there was much to 
compensate for the smallness of the host; the’ greater part were the 
veterans of the Persian war. In their general, the army had un- 
bounded confidence. The empire of the Vandals was already 
crumbling away. Ere the expedition sailed in all its pomp from the 
harbour of Byzantium, Tripoli had revolted from Gelimer, and 
placed itself under the rule of Justinian. And now came a letter 
from Godas, to whom the custody of Sardinia had been committed. 
‘I have renounced my obedience to the Vandal,” wrote this man, 
“not indeed from ill-treatment or neglect, but that I may not incur 
“ the blame of his cruelties towards his opponents. It is better to obey 
‘a good emperor than a bad tyrant. See, then, that you aid me in 
“my wish, and send me men to oppose my enemies.” The wished- 
for aid was given, and not only was any assistance from Sardinia thus 
cut off, but five thousand of the flower of the Vandal troops were 
drawn from the defence of Africa in attempting to recover the 
revolted colony.* 

Under such auspices the fleet sailed from Byzantium early in the 
June of the seventh year of Justinian’s reign. In the front of the 
imperial palace lay the general’s bark, there the emperor paid his 
last visit, and the patriarch gave his parting blessing. The villany 
of the contractors, the negligence of the emperor, and the natural 
fears of the soldiery of a naval encounter, delayed the progress of 
the expedition, and afforded time for report to travel to Africa. But 
it was not so to be. Gelimer knew not of the approach of the 
enemy, until, loosing from Malta, Belisarius landed his troops 
within fifty leagues of Carthage, and defied, in his entrenched camp, 
the roving bands of the natives. The situation of Gelimer was truly 
pemenes with but few followers he was staying at Hermione, and 

elisarius and his army were between him and his hardly defensible 
capital. The ruthless policy of Genseric in ruining the fortifications 
of all the African towns, that the people might not have a rallying 
point, was now to accelerate the fall of his successor’s empire. Ven- 
geance on the reputed instigators of the invasion was Gelimer’s first 
care, and before Belisarius had advanced one step from his camp, at 
Caput Vadia, the old king, in whose behalf he had come, had fallen 
beneath the sword of the executioner. The Roman general had 
not heard of the murder of Hilderic and his adherents, when he 
issued his circular to the African chiefs from his first conquest—the 








* Letter from Godas, | Procop. p. 357. Bell. Vand. i. 10. 
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town of Sullecte. ‘‘ We come not to wage war with the Vandal 
nation, —so ran the imperial letter,—‘‘ we come not to break the peace 
we have sworn with Genseric. We seek to punish your present 
tyrant, who, in despite of the testament of Genseric, keeps your king 
in fetters, has slain those of his relations whom he most abhors, and 
will not permit death to relieve the rest from the horrors of the 
blindness with which he has tormented them. Assist us, then, in our 
measures, and with united exertions break the tyrant’s yoke, and 
enjoy that peace and freedom which we, with God for our witness, 
promise to afford you.” The strict discipline enforced by Belisarius, 
the fair promises of the emperor, and the courtesy of the general, 
won the native Africans to his party; and the march of the army 
from Sullecte to within fifty miles of Carthage, through the gardens 
and vineyards of the domain of Gelimer, and the fruitful fields of 
the neighbourhood, was such as they would look for in their native 
country.* 

His passion satisfied with the murder of Hilderic, the king of the 
Vandals prepared to meet force with force, and stratagem with 
stratagem. His enemy was between Carthage and himself, and he 
hoped to surround his forces at the narrow defile near the tenth 
mile-stone from the capital. Able as were his designs, Gelimer had 
much to contend with; not only was his opponent a consummate 
master of the stratagetic art, and fully aware of what the Vandal’s 
tactics ought to be, but his own troops were neither the flower of his 
nation, nor well affected to their leader. The useless conquest of 
Sardinia occupied five thousand picked and faithful adherents, and 
the garrisons from Tripoli to Tangier held many troops in useless 
inactivity. This was bis design. Marching from Hermione with 
such troops as he could collect, he would close on the rear of the 
Romans, whilst Ammatas and Gibamund, issuing from Carthage, 
were engaging the vanguard and extreme left of the invading forces. 

When the Roman army arrived at the village of Grasse, some four 
days’ march from the place of the expected encounter, the scouts dis- 
covered the approach of Gelimer, and communicated the tidings to 
Belisarius. ‘The general paused not; parting from his fleet, which he 
entrusted to the treasurer, Archelaus, with orders to double Cape Bown, 
and hold off thirty miles at least from Carthage, until he heard good 
news from the army, Belisarius continued his march towards Decimum. 
Hardly had the vanguard of the Roman forces entered the village of 
the defile, ere Ammatas, too imprudent to abide his time, or to wait 
for all his own troops, dashed upon the Roman cavalry with a hand- 
ful of men. It was in vain that Ammatas displayed his prowess in 
slaying twelve of his antagonists with his own fa. broken, cut to 
pieces, his followers wavered, and, when their leader at last fell, fled 
in confusion from the field, and carried with them, in their flight, 





* Proclamation of Belisarius, 1 Procop. p. 380. Bell. Vand. i. 16. Designing the 
Vandals as our chief objects we have here omitted the details of the voyage; for which 
see Gibbon, vol. vii. c. 41; and Lord Mahon’s Felisarius. cap, iii. 
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the reinforcements from the capital, now on their march to support 
him. The flight was not yet over; hardly had the broken 
horsemen of Ammatas galloped within the gates of Carthage, ere a 
few wretched fugitives, bleeding from many wounds, and pale with 
terror, proclaimed the almost entire destruction of the two thousand 
whom Gibamund, with equal courage and imprudence, had led against 
the six hundred Massagetz, who composed the extreme left of the 
Roman forces. 

Unaware of the successful skirmishes of his troops, Belisarius was 
marching onward, five miles in the rear, with the main body of his 
forces, from the temporary camp which he had raised in the plain, 
about two leagues from the defile where he looked for the approach 
of Gelimer. Leaving his infantry and baggage in the camp, Beli- 
sarius prepared to move forward, and thus anticipate the surprise 
intended by the Vandal chieftain. Ere he moved out of the camp 
he addressed his troops,—‘* Comrades,” said the conqueror of Kobad, 
“ comrades, the hour of battle is at hand; even now is the enemy 
approaching, and our fleet is far away. In our own hands, therefore, 
all hope of safety is placed; for we have neither city nor fortress to 
rely on. If we do but bear ourselves like men, of a surety we shall 
be victorious; but once begin to falter, and, like cowards, ye will 
perish miserably. Many are our incentives to victory. Right is on 
our side; for we do but seek to recover our own. A tyrant rules 
over the enemy, and they hate him. God ever defends the right. 
What disaffected subject fights to the death for his prince? Have 
we not conquered the Scythians and the Persians? Besides these 
Vandals, unarmed Moors alone oppose our progress. Be not care- 
less, To be perfect in any science, we must be diligent.. Idleness 
is the mother of ignorance. The bulwark of our camp will hold all 
our baggage and heavy arms, whilst we march forth; and when we 
return to it we shall not lack supplies. May God recall to each man’s 
thoughts his former prowess—his happy home! Think on these, 
and forward !” * 

With these words Belisarius commenced his forward movement; 
in front marched the northern confederates, whilst the Roman cavalry 
and the general’s own guard brought up the rear. The van soon 
reached the field where Ammatas had fallen, and learnt the event of 
the battle. They were yet contemplating the relics of the fight, 
when a heavy cloud of dust rose on the south, and disclosed by de- 
grees the van of Gelimer’s army. Misled by the intricacy of the 
passes, the Vandals had passed the camp of Belisarius and the ad- 
vancing troops, and entered the pass in advance of the vanguard of 
the confederates. Hastily dismissing messengers to Belisarius for 
aid, the leaders of the confederates fell to words as to their future 
conduct; at length a detachment of the Vandals made for a hill that 
commanded the pass; the confederates saw the advantage of the post 





* 1 Procop. p. 387. Bell. Vand. i. 19. 
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and advanced to anticipate the movement ; one charge of the Vandais 
broke the confederate line, and instead ofa trial of speed in gaining the 
wished-for post, the contest was who should reach first the outposts of 
Belisarius. It wanted but an immediate following up of the defeat of 
the vanguard, to have greatly compromised the safety of Belisarius, 
if not, indeed, to have scattered the entire Roman forces, and brought 
the expedition to as ill an end as that of Basiliscus. The fraternal 
feelings of Gelimer lost him his kingdom: ‘as he descended from 
the hill,” says the secretary of Belisarius, “on to the plain, where 
Ammatas had fallen, he saw the dead body of his brother, and learnt 
for the first time the death of his kinsman Gibamund, and the defeat 
of his projects. For a time he wept over the corse, and then con- 
sumed the favourable opportunity in celebrating the funeral rites 
over his brother’s body.” Belisarius, ever cool in difficulties, soon 
rallied the defeated confederates, strengthened his front by advancing 
his own guards, and prepared to meet the enemy. Ere long he 
reached the field where Ammatas had fallen. The Vandal army was 
hardly arrayed before the forces of Belisarius had charged their line ; 
dispirited, dismayed, the Vandals did not contest the battle for a 
long time, but sought safety in a rapid, yet bloody, flight, until night 
intermitted the slaughter. With a few faithful followers, the Vandal 
king turned towards the deserts of Numidia, well aware that the half- 
ruined walls of his capital could not resist the victorious troops of the 
invader. 

On the day of St. Cyprian the ancient prophecy was fulfilled—the 
Beta had expelled the Gamma.* The Arian priests fled from the 
churches, and the Catholics occupied their seats. The Vandals of 
the city received pardon in return for allegiance; the loyal Africans 
praise and reward for their loyalty. The change was conducted 
without violence, nay more, without disorder. The soldiers marched 
to their quarters as if from a field-day; business was not suspended; 
peace was restored to Carthage. Before his defeat, Gelimer had 
sent an embassy to the Visigoth king, Theudes, for aid; before he 
gave his reply, the fortunate arrival of some merchants from Africa 
informed him of the capture of Carthage. “ Return,” said Theudes, 
“to your country, oh, ye ambassadors, and learn how your affairs 
stand.” As they entered the port of Carthage they became the 
prisoners of the Roman conqueror. Zazo, the brother of Gelimer, 
had been victorious in Sardinia, and he wrote to his brother to apprise 
him of his success. Ignorant of the result of the battle of Decimum, 
the messenger sailed into the port of Carthage, and became a pri- 
soner of the Romans, whose defeat he had expected to participate in: 
but let us return to the fugitive, Gelimer. 

In the plains of Bulla, on the confines of Numidia, about four 
days’ journey from Carthage, the defeated Vandal was endeavouring 





* edeyor Be Tt Kat AoYio Madaioy ev Kapxndor mpos Twy Madwy EV TOLs avw XpovoLs 
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Genseric defeated Belisarius, and now Belisarius defeated Gelimer. 
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to reunite his scattered forces; his numbers rapidly increased, and he 
looked forward with hope to the next engagement with the enemy. 
Some of the Moors, who had strayed from the camp of Belisarius, 
informed him of the capture of the messenger from his brother Zazo, 
and told the rumours of the capital as to the success of the expe- 
dition against Sardinia. It was no season for distant conquests, and 
the presence of Zazo’s contingent was essential to the defence of 
Africa. “ It was not Godas, oh, my brother,” wrote Gelimer to the 
conqueror of Sardinia, “ but some power from above inimical to our 
nation, that despoiled the house of Genseric of its wealth, when it 
allured thee and the flower of our people from our shores. It was 
not to recover Sardinia for us, but to restore Africa to Justinian 
that thou didst sail hence. Our present calamities make Fortune’s 
plans evident. Few, indeed, were the forces that Belisarius led 
against us, but the Vandals have lost their valour, and with it their 
happiness. For by their cowardice fell our brother, Ammatas, our 
kinsman, Gibamund ; by it, our enemies possess our horses, our ports, 
our capital, yea all Africa. Still do they remain unmoved; unmoved 
though they compromise their wealth and the liberty of their families. 
What, then, remains, oh, my brother? Nothing, but the field of 
Bulla, where the hope that thy valour inspires yet detains me. Haste 
thee, then; waste not thy strength in the destruction of the tyranny 
of Godas, or in the recovery of the island; hither with every ship, 
with every man—hasten. When danger is imminent, what is it but 
certain destruction to consume our strength in foreign conquests? 
On these plains will we unite our forces; on these plains will we 
conquer together, or together endure our adverse fortune.” * 

Zazo received his brother's letter at Cagliari; concealing its im- 
port and his own feelings from the natives, lest he might shake their 
recent fidelity, he hastily embarked his troops, and in three days 
landed on the confines of Mauritania, and reached, by forced marches, 
the plain of Bulla. The two armies looked on in silence, as their 
leaders met in the space between their front ranks—a long embrace, 
mute, except by tears, declared the feelings they dared not to utter. 
No one asked the followers of Zazo of their victories; no one dared 
to inquire of the troops of Gelimer where those wives and children 
were, whose absence too dearly declared their death or captivity. 
Short was the space that could be given to grief, for it was the day 
of action, the time for revenge; his troops, now swelled to nearly a 
hundred thousand—ten times the numbers of his opponent—Gelimer 
hastened to bring on a battle; still, however, he neglected not to 
tamper with the forces of his enemy. The Huns deplored their long 
absence from their wild steppes, their distance from their huts, and 
readily listened to the words of the friends of Gelimer. Success 





* 1 Procop. p. 407. De Bell. Vand. i. 25. Though Gibbon is wrong in repre- 
senting this letter as written in answer to the intercepted letter from Zazo, the terms 
of Gelimer’s letter warrant us in supposing that he had heard of his brother’s success 
in Sardinia, 
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might detain them as guards of Africa; defeat would release them 
from the present hateful service. They promised to turn against 
the Romans in the approaching battle. The Arians, too, of Carthage 
would lend their aid. Conspiracy within the city would distract and 
divide the weak forces of el The plans of the Vandal were 
well devised, and counterplotted with equal ability by the Roman 
general. The dreadful punishment of impalement inflicted on one 
of the leaders of the Arian plot, terrified the conspirators; and well- 
distributed presents, promises, and praises, led the Huns to confess 
their meditated treachery, and to promise fidelity; a promise, with 
the mental reservation of remaining neutral until the victory appeared 
evident for one party. The capital thus secured against internal 
discord, its walls and fortifications restored, and a garrison of five 
hundred assigned for its defence, Belisarius prepared to meet the 
Vandals. He called upon his soldiers not to enumerate the forces 
of their enemy, but, like the Romans of old, to disdain to count their 
opponents: he bade them remember that on victory depended their 
existence, as terror alone would restrain the people from revenge: he 
called to mind their former victories in Persia, and bade them re- 
member the field of Decimum. With these words Belisarius led his 
troops to the plain of Tricameron, where the Vandals were gathered, 
and prepared to fight on the banks of a small tributary of the ancient 
Bagradas, that ran through the plain some thirty miles from Carthage. 

On the day after the approach of the Romans, Gelimer prepared 
for battle. Placing all the women and children with the waggons in 
the camp, he drew out his forces on the plain, opposing the victorious 
troops of his brother to the guards of Belisarius, who occupied the 
centre of the Roman line, and distributing the rest of his people on 
either wing, leaving the Moors as a reserve. Ere he led on his 
troops, Gelimer endeavoured to raise their valour by his words: 
“Think not, O Vandals!” said their king, “‘ that to-day ye fight 
merely to recover your glory or your power, and that without either 
we might live peaceably in our homes and on our lands. No! unless 
ye conquer, this day ye resign to your enemies your wives, your 
children, and your possessions, and retain for yourselves slavery— 
yes, slavery, increased in misery by a perpetual contemplation of 
your losses. Let us conquer, and regain our wealth, our power, and 
our prosperity. Charge, then, for life—for liberty! Care not for your 
bodies; we fight not to live, but to conquer; with defeat we must 
couple death. Remember not our former defeat; fortune, and no. 
fault of ours, was the cause of that calamity, and fortune ever changes. 
Are we not as brave, yea, braver than our enemies? Do we not 
exceed them, yea, ten times in numbers? Remember the glory and 
the power your aticestors left to you; left to you to retain, not to 
lose. Shall I speak of our wives, our children, of their tears, their 
supplications ?—I cannot. Forget them not; be men, and debase 
not the glory of our nation.” The address of Zazo to his followers 
spoke not of fears, or previous defeat; he appealed to their former 
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prowess, to their deeds in Sardinia, to the overthrow of Godas and 
his adherents; he called on them to show their previous valour by 
excelling their comrades in the approaching contest.* 

The mid-day meal was hardly concluded in the Roman camp, 
when the forces of Gelimer approached the rivulet. ‘The troops of 
Zazo were the aim of Belisarius; twice did a portion of his guards 
cross the rivulet, and charge the conquerors of Godas. Casting away 
spear and javelins, their powerful swords drove back the guards in 
confusion. A third time the guards advanced, the standard of Beli- 
sarius was borne before them, as with a united charge the entire 
body-guard swept over the rivulet: the opposition of Zazo was use- 
less; at last he fell, and with him his chosen soldiers. All was now 
confusion ; the centre fled, and the wings, without a cast of a javelin, 
or crossing of a sword, fled in disorder to the camp, pursued by the 
Romans, and the confederate Huns, who now could not doubt for 
whom their neutrality should declare itself. Still the camp was 
defensible, and the flight had been too rapid for the slaughter to be 
great; but the courage of Gelimer deserted him, and Zazo lived not, 
to confirm him in his despair. Ere he reached the camp, he turned 
his horse’s head towards the desert, and left his dispirited followers 
to make the best resistance they could without their king. 

The flight of the king was soon imitated by his dispirited troops, 
and at the first onset the camp and treasures of the Vandals fell into 
the hands of the Romans. The rapidly-approaching darkness did 
not permit the Roman officers to restrain their troops, and under its 
friendly shade every enormity that unbounded spoil, and unprotected 
beauty could prompt, was perpetrated with impunity. Had Gelimer 
rallied but one squadron of his mighty army, and charged the plun- 
derers, the day would have been retrieved; but he was far away, 
fleeing for five days and nights before the party of John, the Arme- 
nian, and only saved from instant capture by the accidental death of 
that leader, by a random arrow from a drunken comrade. On and 
on went the royal fugitive, until, in the far eastern extremity of 
Numidia, the lofty and almost inaccessible mountain of Pappua 
received him, among a savage, but loyal, tribe of Moors. Belisarius 
was hard on the track of Gelimer; but, when he learnt of his conceal- 
ment at Pappua, and regarded the mountain fastness, on whose top 
the rude Moorish village received the fugitive, he committed the 
blockade to Pharas, the Herulian, and led back his victorious forces 
to the capital. 

The Moorish huts were a safe, though rude, retreat for the royal 
fugitive; once, indeed, did the impetuous Pharas urge his Herulians 
to the assault, and attempt to scale the rugged sides of the mount of 
Pappua. The falling rocks, the steep ascents, and the flights of 
light arrows from the well-protected defenders of the hill, soon con- 
vinced the chief of his imprudence. Man after man fell before the 








® 1 Procop. pp. 417—419. De Bell. Vand. ii. 2. 
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sharp shower, and little injury could be wrought on the besieged. 
The struggle was short, severe, and decisive; that day the blockade 
commenced. 

A century of conquest had gradually enervated the rude Vandals; 
allured by the warmth of the African climate, and the profusion and 
beauty of its fruits, its wines, and its flowers, they had gradually 
thrown by their ancestors’ rude manners, and preferred the couch and 
the embroidered robe to the soldier’s bed on the tented ground, and 
the rough cloak for the midnight watch. Then came beauty with 
her bright eye and her seducing smile, and the bold warrior laid down 
his battle-axe to toy with the mistress of the distaff. Freely did the 
wine-cup circulate at their banquets, where the soldier's fare was 
changed for every delicacy that sea and land could fcrnish. How 
changed was the scene! Instead of the noble palace, with its cool 
halls for the summer's heat, and its warm apartments for the winter’s 
cold, the fugitive king lay in a narrow hut, sultry in summer and 
pervious to snow and rain in the winter. The bare ground was his 
bed, and bread and wine were not known among the Moors of 
Pappua. Pharas endeavoured to take advantage of the sufferings of 
the besieged, and to turn the murmurs of the Vandal nobles to his 
purpose: he proposed a capitulation. ‘* Barbarian as I am,” wrote 
the Herulian, ‘‘ and ignorant alike of the delicacies of speech and the 
ornaments of writing, Nature bids me write to thee, O Gelimer, those 
things of which necessity makes all men scholars. Why is it, O 
Gelimer, that you have involved yourself and your followers in such 
misery? Jor fear of slavery—for the sake of liberty? Is not this 
your boast? Are you not a slave to abject misery among these 
Moors? Which is best, to submit to the Romans, or to rule and 
be tyrant of Pappua and these Moors? You disdain to be a fellow- 
servant with your conqueror; cast away such thoughts. Do not we, 
as well born as thou, rejoice in being the servants of the emperor ?— 
Nay, does not Justinian wish to reward thee with gifts, and to pro- 
mote thee to great honour, as a patrician? Is it wise, O king, to 
refuse the benefits as well as the ills of fortune ?—for so do the un- 
wise.” Thus wrote the Herulian, and Gelimer, when he read the 
epistle, wept bitterly, and applied himself to reply.* 

“IT thank thee for thy advice,” wrote Gelimer to Pharas, “ but 
slave of an unjust enemy I can never bear to be. With God's 
help, I will avenge me on him, who, never injured by word or deed 
of mine, has taken a pretext for this war and brought me to this pre- 
sent misery, by the aid of this Belisarius, summoned from whence I 
know not. It is not improbable that the emperor, as a man and as 
a prince, may suffer those very evils he now dreads. I can no more. 
My distress affects my mind. Farewell, my friend Pharas, and send 
me, I beg, a harp, a loaf of bread, and a sponge.” To taste bread 
once more, to sing his death-song, and to relieve his eyes from the 





* 1 Procop. pp. 435, 436. De Bell. Vand. ii. 6. 
+ 1 Procop. p. 437. De Bell. Vand. ii. 6. 
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effects of the exposure, the Vandal solicited those three gifts. Pharas 
consented to his wishes, increased the severity of his watch, and 
trusted to famine to reduce his prisoner to submission. 

Day after day passed, and still the fugitives held out. It was 
mid-day as the king sat in his gloomy hovel, brooding over his 
broken fortunes; his hostess was slightly baking over the fire a mess 
of unhusked corn, half pounded and mixed into a coarse dough, and on 
the hut-floor sat two children, the king’s nephew and the hostess’s 
son, anxiously watching the operation. Hot and glowing from the 
coals the Vandal seized at the precious morsel, and ere he could 
swallow the smallest portion, the young Moor set upon the famished 
noble and tore the cake from his mouth. The scene had its effect 
on Gelimer, he relented, and determined on submitting to the terms 
of Pharas. My friend,” he wrote to the Herulian, “if ever man, 
after enduring the bitterest suffering with the greatest determination, 
repented of his opinion, it is I. Your advice has conquered, and no 
longer can I wisely despise it. Here ends my contest with fortune 
and with fate; henceforth I follow wheresoever they lead. Strive 
thine uttermost to obtain from Belisarius the terms you lately offered 
me; obtain but the emperor’s promise, and I and my few followers 
will submit to you.”* 

The terms were soon obtained, and Pharas led his friend to Car- 
thage. As they entered the suburb of Aclas, the conqueror met his 
captive opponent and greeted him with generous kindness; the rude 
laugh that burst from Gelimer on the approach of Belisarius, told a 
mournful tale of the effect of distress on a mind weakened and ener- 
vated by luxury. Gelimer’s course was nearly run; one more exhi- 
bition of his slavery, and then in private life he might think on the 
dangers of sovereignty. ‘The conqueror of Africa led his captive to 
Byzantium, and the stately triumph awaited his coming. Leading a 
crowd of noble captives, Gelimer, in his regal robes, marched into the 
Hippodrome, to witness the treasures of his people laid at the feet of 
Justinian and the daughter of the actor. Side by side with his 
conqueror, the Vandal fell at the emperor's feet, and besought his 
mercy. Neither tears nor smiles had disgraced his progress, but he 
oft repeated to himself, as he looked round on his brother captives, 
the words of the inspired monarch—* Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 
After the show of the day, the captive king retired to his estate in 
Galatia, and the last of the Vandals was gathered to his fathers with- 
out a bard to sing his death-song, or a scribe to tell posterity how 
Gelimer the Vandal died. 





* 1 Procop. p.439. De Bell. Vand. ii. 7. 
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Third Report of the Society for Promoting the Increase of Church 
Accommodation, and the Endowment of Churches, in the Diocese 
of Ripon. Leeds. T. W. Green. 


Tue ephemeral reports of Societies, however admirably they may be 
adapted to their purpose, can scarcely be subjected to review as 
literary productions; but when they are made to stand as repre- 
sentatives of the societies of which they are the voice, they may give 
occasion to very serious and interesting questions. ‘The mere fact of 
the existence of associations within or without the Church, in sub- 
servience to her, or against her, for moral and religious purposes, 
should make us look fearfully, as well as inquisitively, for their origin 
and remote causes. Why ‘sm we Temperance Societies, when the 
baptismal vow marks the Church as the great temperance society of 
the world, and the baptismal cross is, at the same time, a token of 
membership, and a sign and instrument of mortification? Wh 
have we Missionary Societies, when the Lord of the Church hat 
constituted it, by His divine charter, the only evangelizer of the 
nations? Why have we Sunday-school Societies, and Christian- 
influence Societies, and Societies for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, when the Church is the teacher of little children, and the city 
set on a hill, and the depository and the dispenser of all saving 
truths, and the guardian of all Christian doctrine? ‘These, and many 
like questions, (for each society suggests its own doubts and diffi- 
culties,) would lead us back to first principles, and to general truths, 
upon the nature of the Church, and its duties and offices, and of the 
lawfulness or expediency of the very existence of societies a¢ all for 
any such purposes; and many are the humiliating lessons which we 
should learn by the way. That we must conclude ezther that the 
Church has deserted her office,—or that the general population of a 
Christian nation has repudiated her authority and sanctions,—or that 
all such societies are mere and unwarrantable upstarts, and unhealthy 
excrescences,—that we must necessarily arrive at one or other of these 
conclusions, each painful, and each bearing with it ose and 
warning, is in itself sufficient to make us approach such a subject 
with humility and fear. 

There is another class of societies which rather direct our thoughts 
to accidental circumstances, and occasional relations of the Church 
and her children, than to the deeper principles just glanced at. For 
instance, The Society for the Employment of Additional Curates in 
Populous Places \eads, by its very existence, to the question, What 
is there in the comparative characters of the large town, and of the 
retired village, which should make it especially necessary to aid the 
former in spiritual things? And again, Church-Building Societies, 
all of recent date, force upon us the ungrateful question,— When our 
land is studded with the Daeihes of former times, of which there were 
far more than enough, according to our present estimate of necessary 
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church-room, and all of which were built without a thought of associa- 
tions,* or without bazaars, without charity sermons, or charity balls, 
without penny subscriptions, and without begging letters; without 
even church-building societies,—why is it that we require all these 
aids? Is it for lack of money, or because it is more equally dis- 
tributed, so that there are no rich merchants, or nobles, to make the 
costly offering ? Is it for lack of piety, is it for lack of consideration, 
is it for lack of wisdom,—or of what,—that we must now call in the 
aid of church-building societies to do but ineffectually what our 
ancestors did abundantly without them? We do not hint at what 
may be the proper answer to these questions. We only say that they 
arise necessarily out of the very existence of these societies; that an 
answer they must have, in the depths of eternal truth, whether or no 
we find it out—and, what is more, whether or no we would accept it, 
or reject it, if uttered with the authority of a divine oracle. 

But though the very existence of church-building societies evinces 
a most unhealthy state of religion, or of morals, or of civil polity, or 
of all at once, yet they are necessary, and therefore the praise is all 
theirs, and the dispraise, which must fall somewhere, leaves them 
unscathed. The plain, simple fact is this: by some means or other, 
thousands and tens of thousands of persons in this Christian land, are 
frequently congregated together by circumstances over which they 
have themselves but imperfect control, and over which the church 
and the state have refused to exercise, or have been unable to exer- 
cise, any adequate influence; and they are thus collected together in 
places where there is not, perhaps, a church within a long distance, 
or in which there is room in the church for not one-twentieth of that 
part of the people who ought to worship in the sanctuary. Individual 
devotion has refused, except in comparatively a very few instances, to 
make the oblation,+ which used to be no infrequent one, of a church 








* Of course the Freemasons, who were in fact a society of ecclesiastical architects, 
come under a very different class from any ef which we are speaking, though their 
influence is happily conspicuous in the struciure of the churches in the middle ages. 
It is curious to note, that the Freemasons were fully established in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, when church-building occupied so great a portion of the attention 
of Christians; and that now again we have architectural societies springing up just 
in time to avert impending ruin from the works of the elder association, and to 
exert a happy influence on the ecclesiastical structures called for so loudly by the 
present wants of the people of England. An architectural society is an excellent 
auxiliary to a church-building society ; and the Ripon Church- Building Society is not 
without its appropriate handmaid. “ The Yorkshire Architectural Society,” says 
the Report, “ will, when brought into active operation, be found a useful aliy to the 
Church-Building Society, by directing becoming attention to the ecclesiastical cha- 
racter of the churches, which it either assists in erecting or enlarging—a matter of 
no trivial importance, when it is remembered how intimately the decent and reverent 
performance of Divine Service is connected with the architectural propriety of the 
buildings in which it is solemnized. Your committee, therefore, shall always have 
great pleasure in carrying out, as far as they are able, any suggestions with which 
the committee of the Architectural Society may favour them.’’—P. 21. 

+ And it is a strange sign of the times, that in many cases where the liberality has 
not been wanting, and a building has been erected at a great cost of money, for the 
performance of the church-service, for the benefit of the increased population, the 
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sufficient for the wants of those thus collected together. The church, 
in the sense of the body of people possessed of, and in any degree 
accountable for, the property of the church, (although we ought, per- 
haps, to except the lay impropriators, who might be expected, now 
and then, to give proportionate alms out of such a fund, if perchance 
the rest might be clean unto them,) the church, or the hierarchy, is 
utterly unable to meet the demands of the rising population; and 
most opportunely, most piously, and with the happiest effect, such 
societies as that, whose report is made the occasion of this article, 
are called into being, and hasten to relieve the crying want of the 
people. 

But such general statements convey a very inadequate notion of 
the state of things in the more populous districts of England; and 
we cannot take a better example than the more populous part of a 
diocese, lately formed out of that of York, on account of its over- 
whelming population. In his charge to his clergy, in 1840, the 
excellent Bishop of Ripon thus sums up the wants of his flock, in 
the single article of Church-accommodation :— 

“The present amount of the population of the Archdeaconry of Craven * 
can hardly be estimated at less than 700,000 souls, while there is church-room 
provided for no more than 140,000 of that number; so that, after deducting 
one-third as the probable number of absentees from necessary causes, such as 
age, infancy, or sickness, there will still remain above 300,000 persons in that 
district totally destitute of church-accommodation. 

“Nor are the wants of the Archdeaconry of Richmond of insignificant im- 
ortance. Although the total amount of population in that district is much 
ess, it is more scattered, and the distance of many hamlets from the parish 
church renders their separation from the communion of the Church as com- 
oa There are also many small Incumbencies in the North, as well as the 

est Riding, deprived of the blessing of a resident minister, from the want of 
a Parsonage-house, while the income of several pieces of preferment in each 
district is considerably below £100 a-year. 

“‘ From statistical calculations which have been made since my last Circular 
was issued, [ find that there are thirteen parishes, or districts, in the Arch- 
deaconry of Richmond, containing 13,499 souls, with not one free sitting; and 
that in the Archdeaconry of Craven there are thirty-five parishes, or districts, 
containing an aggregate of 181,405 souls, with not one free sitting.” 


The Report from which this statement is extracted, adds— 


“ Such, then, is the state of the diocese generally. For the sake of affording 
some idea of the condition of particular portions of it, it may be added, that in 
the Bradford District, containing a population of 123,992 souls, there is 
church-accommodation for not more than 17,144.” + 


The report of the condition of particular places would only impress 
our readers still more deeply with the general fact of the enormous 





devotion and self-sacrifice have been wanting to perfect the oblation, by procuring the 
consecration of the edifice. There is a hankering after authority in the choice of 
ministers, which defeats, in some degree, the worthy intentions which led to the 
provision of room wherein to worship. 

* This calculation was made on the census of 1831. The population, and, there- 
fore, the deficiency, are now much increased. 

+ Report, pp. 20, 21. 
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disproportion between the population and the church-room; and if it 
were noted how great was the excess of appropriated over free sittings, in 
places where the labouring classes preponderate almost beyond calcula- 
tion, the picture would be painful in the extreme. To take two instances, 
occurring next to one another, in the table of places to which grants 
have been made by the Ripon Society, in aid of church-accommoda- 
tion. In Denby, a population of 2000 had but 200 sittings, of 
which not one was free: and in Keighley, with a population of 
13,000, out of 818 sittings, only 36 were free; that is, only 36 per- 
sons, of all the 12,182, who did not claim a right to a closed seat, 
could obtain admission, according to the present system, to the ordi- 
nances of the church, which are in theory, and ought to be in fact, 
as free to all as the light of heaven. 

And this, with a comparatively slight variation of numbers on 
either hand, is no uncommon case.* And yet it is but very lately 
that such things have caused any thought at all in the wealthy part 
of the population, and in those who have been the means of bringing 
together such huge masses of people; and, now that the subject is 
forced upon us by the dreadful consequences of our past neglect, the 
exertions and self-denial of all but a very few are utterly inadequate 
to remedy the evil, and are shamefully incommensurate with the 
wealth of the country, and with the energies which are ever ready to 
be called forth by some political bubble, or mercantile speculation. 

Indeed it seems that scarcely any one thing is more perfectly 
forgotten, more systematically and industriously kept out of mind, 
than the moral responsibility of those who bring together, for pur- 
poses of their own, large numbers of their fellow-creatures, whose 
welfare, both spiritual and temporal, is most seriously affected by the 
circumstances in which they are thus placed. Merchants and manu- 
facturers erect their mills and warehouses, and establish their mart, 
in some place which the bountiful hand of God has blessed with the 
fair stream, or the precious vein of minerals: an immense capital is 
instantly circulated—a large number of artizans, who move with their 
wives and childrén, are collected together—the little shop, and the 
three or four wretched beer-houses are not far behind; and the whole 
moral aspect of the place is as much changed as the fair face’ of 
nature—and, unhappily, as much deformed. A single factory often 
employs more men, women, and children, than are found in a large 
village; more than are ordinarily placed within the influence of 
several persons of rank and fortune, and are employed by two or 
three hundred respectable masters, and committed to the charge of a 





* In the town of Leeds (excluding the suburbs) there is a population of 82,120, 
with church-room for, only 13,235; and this, although several churches have been 
very lately erected, and the parish church has been rebuilt, so as to contain a thousand 
more than it would in its former state. In this case the proportion of free kneelings 
is greater than in most instances, for the whole of the body of the parish church is 
free: and by the provision of the founder, the kneelings in St. John's church are 
also free; but in this latter case they have become shamelessly appropriated by mere 
usurpation. 
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single pastor.* And all these, actually and morally, are placed in 
their altered circumstances, whether for good or evil, by the single 
fellow-creature who is making a profit of their labour; towards the 
artificial centre of population which he has created, they throng 
together from distant parts; by him they are hired from time to 
time, and by him kept together; and for his profit it is that they 
thus seek another atmosphere to dwell in, that they acquire new 
habits, and fall under, and adopt into their way of life, circumstances 
altogether alien from the natural condition of man, and from the 
sacramental state of Christians. 

Such is the necessary consequence of the working of a single factory 
of any extent, for a few years; but when the factory has become a 
town of factories, and instead of hundreds there are thousands and 
tens of thousands congregated in the same way, and the habits 
adopted by a former generation have become the heritage of children 
and children’s children, it is still more appalling; all the evils are 
multiplied, and there is found no counterbalance in the sound reli- 
gious education of the people. Shameful as it is, (and wherever the 
shame should rest,—and this we will not determine,—it cannot be 
slight,) the conventicle is added to the beer-shop, long before the 
church is seen calling the people to fountains of living water. We 
will conclude this picture in the words of ‘‘ a factory mechanic :”— 

“* Many of our fellow-workmen wear long beards, to show they are disciples 
of Johanna Southcote, and expect the coming of Shiloh. We had also a 
‘ Devil’s Chapel’ here, and a Chartist parson, whom they call the ‘ Devil’s 
Chaplain.’ One of Joe Smith’s missionaries was here two months ago, with 
the Book of Mormon, and he persuaded some folk to follow him to Nauvoo. 
We have plenty of tracts among us, read at public-houses and beer-shops, that 
tell us everything that is wrong. Somebody is always leading us into some 
scrape. As it is, neither church nor chapel has any chance with the ale-house 
and the gin-shop; and Sir James Graham seems to know, that when we next 
have a holiday we shall understand our business a little better. In the mean- 
time, the ale-house keepers, to cheat us from the church, have organs in all 
their taverns,f where they play godly tunes and jigs by turns all Sunday, lest 
we should take a fancy to leave our ale to listen to the church organ. These 
ale-house keepers are very much afraid of the church; so it seems are our 
masters, who are Dissenters; and in their fears, lest we should fall into the 
hands of the church, they are prepared to run all other risks.” 


And what shall be the end of this? What its general influence 
in the church, and on the state? What is the responsibility, and 
how shall it be measured of those for whom such things are done and 
perpetuated ? These are grave questions; but it would be great 
cowardice, or great dishonesty, to refuse to seek for their answer. 





* One thousand or fifteen hundred persons must very commonly be collected 
together by the erection of a single factory, and in many instances the number must 
be much greater; and a thousand is the very largest flock that a pastor, of the 
best health and abilities, can well watch over. A good water-power, or the vicinity 
of a canal, or of a coal-mine, determines the site of a factory, without any reference 
to a church or a pastor, as if the artisan could bring his body away, and leave his 
soul to worship where his fathers worshipped. 

+ Church organs stolen by the Puritans were put to the same purpose, 


NO. XXX.—N. 8. 5c 
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Of the effects of the crowded atmosphere of factories, with the 
wretched influence of several processes carried on in them, on the 
health and comfort of the artizan and his family, we should not speak, 
unless they formed really an item in the responsibility, moral and 
religious, of the master. However necessary they may be to the 
carrying on of the several works, such intolerable burdens as have 
been put upon their children, female children especially, in the coal- 
mines, cannot leave their employers without the necessity of asking, 
How far are we justified in this conduct; and, if justified at all, 
what is the compensation which we should make to our fellow- 
creatures for such usage; and is it to be measured only as wages, by 
the price of labour, or as a debt to the fellow-christian, and by the 
scale of christian love? If it be necessary, which it is difficult to 
believe, but if it be necessary that mills should be kept so constantly 
at work, that children must labour in them by rotation day and night 
without intermission; and that the girl who leaves her work must 
rest for a few hours in the bed warm from that one who takes her 
place at the wheel, the responsibility seems to be increased by the 
very necessity of this, and not to be avoided by the doling out of the 
lowest rate of wages that is consistent with the existence of the victim 
of such necessity. If there be any processes which are so detrimental 
to the health of those employed in them, that they almost certainly 
limit the term of life to a very few years,* will the price of blood 
(and it is the price of blood) be so easily reckoned, as the price of 
the food and raiment with which the Christian workman is content, 
and which the unchristian cannot exceed, though he bear his penury 
with less patience ? 

But there is another view which we may take of these baneful 
effects of the aggregation of such multitudes, and of the processes in 
which they are engaged: it is a fair type of the religious condition 
into which they are brought. We have before remarked that the 
church is too often the last thing seen as the hamlet rapidly increases 
to a village, and the village to a crowded town; and when it does 
appear, its meanness often witnesses, together with its tardy appear- 





* Our most ordinary comforts are, in fact, purchased at this price, There is a 
part of the process of the making of china called scouring; it is the work of women, 
and those who are engaged in the scouring of china live only about three years at it. 
The scouring raises a cloud of dust from the surface of the unglazed ware, which 
dust is partly flint, and insoluble; this being taken into the lungs produces pulmonary 
consumption; of which they die. 

The fine particles of steel disengaged in the process of pointing needles produces 
the same effects. 

The great heat of glass-houses makes the labour of the workman so unhealthy, 
that it is purchased at a very high rate. A man can earn in two or three days 
enough to live upon for a week; and many of the artisans do this, giving the rest of 
their time to dissipation. In some glass works, which we once visited, it was pro- 
posed to give an allowance to the widows. of those who fell a sacrifice to the baneful 
process, instead of raising their wages to a degree which gave them a command of 
money seldom employed to their ultimate advantage; but the proposal was rejected: 
they who had become reckless of their own life and comfort, could not be expected 
to be very provident for others. 
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ance, the comparative importance assigned to man’s eternal and tem- 
poral interests. Men, who think it always too late to be getting 
rich, think it too soon yet to be religious: they who never hope to 
be wealthy enough, tremble lest their dependents should be too good. 
And too true it is, that the absence of religion in the hearts of the 
servants is often proportioned to the sad neglect of the masters. 


We do not deny (God forbid !) that beneath 


“ The wreathed smoke afar, 
That o’er some town, like mist upraised, 
Hangs, hiding sun and star,” 


there is often much and deep piety, and such Christian devotedness, 
as might shame the “ vernal green.” 


‘“‘ There are in this loud stemming tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of th’ everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.” 


But still the natural effects will follow from their proper causes ; and 
the effects of such things as we have spoken of, do not fall short of 
deep moral and religious injury. It would be expected, @ priori, 
and it follows in fact, that the crowding together of large masses of 
people, for worldly purposes, and with no common religious object, 
and no holy bond of union, is subversive, to the last degree, of piety, 
of religion, and even of the very lowest of the moral virtues. Such 
is the natural waywardness and depravity of man’s heart, that he 
requires all the influences of good with which he is surrounded in the 
happiest circumstances, to uphold him in his sincere, though imper- 
fect, integrity ; and still, day by day, the Christian, even the most 
perfect and matured Christian, must pray to his heavenly Father— 
*‘ Deliver me from evil; lead me not into temptation.” But let us 
look at all the parts and accessories of a crowded factory, and say 
whether it is not enough almost to subvert all piety, and all purity of 
heart and life. Then let us follow the crowds who rush out at their 
stated hours to their homes, and we shall see that the result naturally 
to be expected has indeed followed. Let us just apply to the state 
of things which we shall there find, one of the commandments,—the 
foundation of all discipline and obedieitce: ‘‘ Honour THY FATHER 
AND THY MOTHER, THAT THY DAYS MAY BE LONG IN THE LAND 
WHICH THE Lorp THY Gop GIVETH THEE :”—what is the effect of 
such systems on the habits of obedience to this the first command- 
ment with promise ?* 





* Ephes. vi. 2. 
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This is the plain state of the case. From the universal use of 
machinery, the value of a child’s labour is as great as that of a man ; 
in some cases it is even greater. The children soon come to be of 
more importance to their parents, in a worldly sense, than their 
parents are to them. They support their parents, or, at least, have 
it in their power to do so; but then it follows that they have it also 
in their power to let them starve, for the parents cannot, in very 
many instances, support themselves. The natural order, the order 
which God hath appointed and sanctified to high moral and religious 
uses,-is reversed: and what follows? The children are filled first with 
a spirit of independence, then of opposition; by and by they break 
out into open rebellion; they feel their power, and they use it most 
heartlessly: at length they leave their parents’ roof, and purchase 
liberty at the expense of duty. It cannot but be that a curse goes 
with them ; and they fall from one degradation to another, until the 
divine authority of the commandment is fully vindicated in the 
wretched effects resulting from their disobedience. 

But even here the evil does not stop. Obedience to parents is the 
spring and principle of all obedience ; and the fifth commandment 
teaches us not only “to love, honour and succour our father and 
mother,” but also ‘‘ to honour and obey the king, and all who are put 
in authority under him: to submit ourselves to all our governors, 
teachers, spiritual pastors and masters, and to order ourselves lowly 
and reverently to all our betters.”* Now it would be waste of time 
to prove, what all see and feel, that every part of this rule of duty is 
forgotten by those on whom the unnatural subversion of the relative 
position of parents and children has worked its full effect. The 
evil has, indeed, gone farther than the mere and habitual neglect 
of the rule; it has gone so far that the rule itself is actually ques- 
tioned. ‘There are not only men who disobey the powers that be, 
and are ordained of God,t but who dare to deny that obedience is 
due to them: that there are not only occasional impulses of violence 
and lawlessness in populous districts, and outbreaks of a rebellious 
spirit against the wholesome restraint of law, but that there are 
teachers of sedition, and men whose Satanict business it is to preach 
rebellion. 

All these consequences follow, by no remote process, from the 
repugnance between the manufacturing system, as it is usually 
wrought out, and the single principle of obedience consecrated in 
the fifth commandment to so high place and influence in the heart of 
man. How sadly is the character of the child altered from that of 
which our blessed Lord speaks, when he says, “ Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of God,” by a system which calls into so early play the first 





* Church Catechism. + Rom. xiii. 1. 


¢ If the term sounds harsh, the very classes to whom such persons appeal show 


that its justice is felt, by calling them “ the devil’s chaplains.” 
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productive energies of the child, and renders him independent of his 
parents without providing religious privileges to counteract the evil ! 
Surely the state of things which is so utterly subversive of the cha- 
racter of children that it can no longer be said of them, ‘“* Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not 
enter therein,” * cannot be accounted a blessing ; and one who, to 
the full, works out such a system, brings on himself tremendous 
responsibilities, and a most imperative claim to counteract its effects, 
so far as he can. And we are bold to say that he has but one way of 
doing this, that is, by giving his people a Cuurcn. We do not 
mean merely the fabric of stone, but that for which the fabric may 
stand in a figure:—an opportunity of finding all the ordinances of 
the Church, in every need, and at every age. The cost of a single 
water-wheel, or of a single steam-engine, thus expended, at the right 
time (for too soon all the mischief is done), might entail greater 
blessings on a manufacturing district, and ultimately on the cha- 
racter of its population, than all the bales of cloth that fill the tower- 
ing warehouse, and all the hard-earned wages that circulate in the 
little cottages beneath it. 

But we will not forget the plea, not wholly unjust, by which the 
individual shifts the responsibility from his own shoulders to society 
in the mass. The individual merchant puts it off upon the present 
state of trade, and says, with bitter truth, I cannot otherwise com- 
pete with my neighbours in the market, and must be ruined! Thus 
is the burden shifted upon the state ;—but the state also has a 
moral personality, and a responsibility which she labours to cast off. 
She cannot, she says, otherwise compete with other states in the 
foreign markets ; and she must, therefore, make merchandise of her 
own sons and daughters, of their comforts, of their health, of their 
morals, of their religion. Let us argue, for an instant, on the sup- 
position that it is the chief good of a state to supply all the markets 
of the world with its home productions, as we have suffered the mer- 
chant to argue as if it were the chief good of the individual to accu- 
mulate hoards of wealth; and what then? It does not make the 
unnatural system any other than a curse, the immoral system any 
other than a crime, the irreligious system any other than a tremendous 
sin before God. It only makes the world—the whole civilized world— 
the delinquent, and teaches us to tremble for the whole earth, as well 
as for a particular nation, city, or individual. It only suggests the solemn 
question, Will not God be avenged on such a generation as this ? 

But, in very truth, wealth and trade are not the true greatness of 
a nation, nor its best materiel of happiness. The holy Scripture 
saith, that “ Righteousness exalteth a nation:”+ and when the 
Almighty promised to Abraham that he should become a great and 
mighty nation, that in him all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed, it was not for his wealth or influence with the states around 





* Mark x. 14, 15. + Prov. xiv. 34. 
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liim, but because, said the Lord, “I know him, that he will com- 
mand his children, and his household after him, and they shall keep 
the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment.” * ‘* The crown- 
ing city, whose merchants were princes, whose traffickers were the 
honourable of the earth,” + was nevertheless cast down; and the 
pride of the whole earth, its lofty imaginations, and its glorious 
creations of magnificenceand show, will not ward off revolutions and 
penury, or check the hand of the destroyer. 

To ourselves, the word of holy writ is worth volumes of reason- 
ing; but some, perhaps, will only take them as giving point to vague 
and unmeaning declamation. But they, too, out of the things 
before their eyes, and which they cannot but feel and confess, must 
arrive, if they will think soberly, at the same conclusions. 

There was a time, within the memory of many a merchant who is 
now trembling for the fortunes which were made in days of less 
excitement, when the great branches of home manufacture which now 
give the murky atmosphere, and the unnatural character to Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, and the West of England, were carried on 
within the houses of tens of thousands of respectable and thriving 
families. When the loom was suspended in each artizan’s cottage, 
and the children worked with, and under their parents, in harmony 
and subordination, fewer yards of calico, fewer pieces of broad- 
cloth, were doubtless made within a given time, and fewer thousands 
of pounds passed through each merchant’s hands: but we may defy 
the greatest stickler for machinery and for the aggregation of vast 
multitudes in crowded factories to say, that any class of people were 
then less prosperous, less happy, less moral, or less religious, than now; 
and if, perchance, the foreign markets were less glutted with English 
produce, and foreign merchants were less suspicious of English honesty, 
England, at any rate, was not less respected abroad, or less trul 
great at home. Some few there were, who, even in the first stimulus 
occasioned by the introduction of machinery, and the consequent 
breaking up of the domestic system, saw through the promises of 
enormous wealth, to the very state of things which we are now 
deploring ; and then it might require some courage to express a con- 
viction, which now no one can help admitting, that the whole system 
is false in theory, and has led to most ruinous results. The mer- 
chants themselves, after they have reduced their workmen to the 
lowest wages, and raised the perfection of their machinery to the 
utmost, and learned to produce the finest materials in the largest 
quantities, in the smallest possible space of time, and at the lowest 
cost, yet do not find themselves nearly so prosperous a body as their 
fathers and grandfathers were. 

It would, then, almost seem as if England had made a false step, 
even politically speaking, in sacrificing all to present gain; and that, 
if it were possible to recall the last sixty years, it would be wisdom to 
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check the use of machinery at all hazards, and to accept the probable 
consequence of our being under-sold in the foreign markets, as far 
preferable to ruin and demoralization at home: to prevent, by all 
possible means, the enormous aggregation of people in the manufac- 
turing districts: and to encourage that domestic system, which made 
the merchants rich, without disturbing the home, and breaking up 
the natural affections and relative position of the poor. But it is the 
law of God, that in such matters we must continue in the direction 
in which we have been moving ; and that to retrace our steps is impos- 
sible. The evil could not now be cured by any direct effort, without a: 
maddening accumulation of ruin upon tens of thousands. But, indi- 
rectly, much may be done to modify the evil,—much, of course, poli- 
tically, but of this we are not here led to speak; much religiously, and 
through the ordinances of the Church of Christ. If those who were 
making the pastoral charge over their dependents difficult in the ex- 
treme, had felt their responsibility, and given the church and the pastor, 
as they might have done, to the increasing flock, the evils had certainly 
been diminished ; a blessing had gone with them and theirs, and com- 
parative health had smiled over the land. Now the fairest time is past 
for the offering; for it will be attended with less visible fruit, and it 
no longer bears the aspect of a free gift. Now the church must be 
erected, or all the bonds of society will certainly be burst asunder, 
and he who has already periled the souls of men, will find that he 
has put his own property and existence in jeopardy. 

And most thankful should we all be to societies, such as that whose 
report is lying before us, for stimulating the people to the necessary 
exertion. But to what extent is the aid of the wealthy necessary,— 
of those we mean who are implicated in the evils, who are accessories 
to the curse ?—for how can we use milder terms. Is it a subscription 
of one guinea a-year? Is it a subscription of ten, twenty, fifty, a 
hundred pounds a-year that will meet the demand on their con- 
sciences? No. We must be understood as speaking with every 
allowance for evil times, and as judging no individual, because there 
are too frequent proofs that those who seem most wealthy may be, in 
the present state of things, ill able to do much; but, say it we must, 
—there are hundreds of men who ought to build each one a church ; 
not as a free gift, not as a simple oblation, not as a thank-offering, 
but as a ¢respass-offering : and there are hundreds and thousands who 
ought to deny themselves, sensibly to themselves, and visibly to their 
neighbours, to give, not nominally, but effectually to such societies, 
or to such individual bishops, or priests, as will apply the money in 
the erection or endowment of churches; and this not merely because 
it is a good thing, and a great privilege, to forward so good a work; 
but something upon the principle of Zaccheeus, who stood forth and 
said unto the Lord, “ Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to 
the poor; and if J have defrauded any, I restore four fold.” * 





* Luke xix. 8. 
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Not that we speak as if nothing had been done. The Bishop of 
London’s noble proposals for erecting fifty new churches in the 
metropolis, are worthy of the man and his office: and the intended 
addition of ten churches to those already existing in Birmingham, 
follows the greater example in due proportion. Nor are there wanting 
instances in which merchants and manufacturers have, as individuals, 
evinced their sense of their responsibility, by great efforts to improve 
the condition of their people, through the sanctifying influence of the 
Church. One (and we mention actual instances, well assured that 
there are many of the kind,) has built a church at his own cost amidst 
his people: another has provided an additional curate for the district 
to which his mill adds a large number of inhabitants: another almost 
makes his factory a church, by the judicious, and strictly religious, 
care which is taken of all who are employed in it: and church-build- 
ing societies are everywhere offering themselves as stewards, for the 
proper application of the smaller sums, which less wealthy persons 
are able to bestow, and which become great by their numbers. If 
we take the operations of the Ripon Diocesan Society as an example, 
we find that the sum expended by that society, within three years,— 


“ Amounts to no less than £19,924 10s., exclusive of a grant of £1,000 
made to the Incorporated Society for Building Churches. By the judicious and 
careful expenditure of this sum, the Society has been instrumental in erecting 
twenty-five churches; in increasing the accommodation of seven others; in 
the purchase of two buildings, since converted into chapels; in increasing 
the endowment of thirty-five small incumbencies; and in the building of four- 
teen parsonage-houses. To say nothing, therefore, of the advantages afforded 
to numerous parishes, by enabling the Clergy to reside in them in comparative 
independence—which, before the Society’s grants, could scarcely be said to be 
the case, the average annual income of each Clergyman not exceeding £34,— 
besides these benefits—the increase of church-accommodation afforded by the 
Society, in conjunction with the Incorporated Society, her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners, and the benefactions of private individuals, amounts to 16,754 sittings, 
9,067 of them being free, and including 4,251 reserved for the accommodation 
of Sunday-school children. So that, applying the usual formula of calculation 
in these cases, the Society has been instrumental in affording church-accom- 
modatien for no less than 50,262 persons.”—Report, pp. 18, 19. 

And now we are brought back to the point from which we started, 
and to the questions suggested by the existence of Church-Building 
Societies. ‘That they are really necessary in the present state of the 
Church and State cannot be denied, and the churchman will give them 
no niggard or unwilling praise for their timely exertions. But why 
are they necessary now, when in days past, a poorer people could 
more than overtake the wants of the population by individual devo- 
tion, or by the exertions of religious bodies? It is impossible to 
escape from the conclusion, that we are a less devout, a less liberal, a 
less self-denying people than of old; and that we care less what is 
the state of the souls of our fellow-creatures. And does this blame 
fall on the Church? We must distinguish. On the Church, in the 
truest sense of the word, it does fall; for the whole body of the 
people, clergy and laity, are the Church; and it may be that if the 
laity have been unjust and niggardly, it is because the clergy have 
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been supine, and backward to stimulate them to a better course. 
The Church, then, has grievously failed; but the Church, as an hier- 
archy, has been pillaged and spoiled until it could not do anything, 
or, at least, could do but little (and that little it has done) out of its 
own resources: and though, as before God, we should not dare to 
cal] them acquitted, so long as there is a luxury uncurtailed in their 
dwellings, and on their persons; yet, as before men, certainly the 
Clergy have nothing to answer for, if churches have not everywhere 
been built and endowed, and sufficient pastors engaged, wherever 
the present state of things has collected together an overwhelming 
population. 

Still the Church, that is, the whole body of clergy and laity, has 
much to answer for, and is happily being aroused to a sense of its 
responsibility. Evils, it is true, have accumulated, till it is not 
merely a want that must be supplied; and the task is very different 
from what it would have been a hundred years ago. Now, the strong 
holds of dissent have to be beaten down, as well as those of open 
blasphemy and vice. Yet still, we know of no other remedy for 
the case as it is; and this remedy we ought to apply in faith, and 
in humility, and in a spirit of penitence: in a spirit of penitence, 
because we deserve the difficulties we must meet, and should recog- 
nise in them the rod of the Almighty; in humility, because we have 
so great a mass of evil in our own body to overcome; but in faith, 
since thus, and thus only, we are applying a divinely-appointed 
remedy to the accumulated evil. 


Organic Chemistry, in its Application to Agriculture and Physiology. 
By Justus Lrestc, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Giessen. Hdited by Dr. Lyon Prayrair. Second 
edition, 1842. Taylor and Walton. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 400. 


Tue word “ Chemistry” first occurs in Suidas, according to whom it 
denoted the art of preparing gold and silver. At a very early period, 
Chemistry became connected with the science of medicine, and under 
this form was sedulously cultivated by the Arabians; among whom the 
first place must be assigned to Geber, a Sabean, of Harran in Mesopo- 
tamia, who lived during the eighth century, and whose real name was 
Abon-Mussah-Dschafar-Al-Soli. Geber is the only Arabian writer 
whose chemical works deserve notice; for Avicenna, notwithstanding 
the extensive sway which he so long shared with Galen over the 
medical faculty in Europe, cannot take rank with Geber as a chemist. 
Spain was the channel oouts which this stream of Oriental wisdom 
flowed into Europe. The Saracens having overthrown the kingdom 
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of the Goths in that country, and made themselves masters of the 
fairest portions of the Peninsula, raised their several states to an ex- 
traordinary height of prosperity and glory, in population, manufac- 
tures, commerce, science, and literature. Cordova, Seville, Toledo, 
Murcia, became seats of learning, to which the curious flocked from 
all parts of Europe. Here those whose inclinations turned their 
researches in that direction, studied the pharmacy of the Arabians ; 
which differed from that of the Greeks and Romans by containing 
numerous chemical processes and chemical medicines. 

Chemistry now began to degenerate into Alchemy. In our number 
for October, 1841, (vol. ii. pp. 256—264,) we have given an outline 
of the history of this perverted science. The restoration of Chemistry 
to the object for which it had been originally cultivated by the Arabians, 
namely, the preparation and improvement of medicines, is due to Basil 
Valentine, of Erfurth, who experimented and wrote about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. But the person who shook the throne of 
Galen and Avicenna to its foundation, and transferred their sceptre 
to his own hands, more skilful to snatch than to retain, and who 
vindicated the right of Chemistry to rule over large and important 
departments in the province of medicine, was Paracelsus. Succeeding 
chemists, less known to fame, but far more worthy men, devoted 
themselves to chemical remedies. Among these may be mentioned 
Libavius, of Halle, whose system of Chemistry was published at 
Frankfort, in 1595; Angelus Sala, of Vicenza, and Van Helmont. 
But Francis de la Boé Sylvius, who was born in 1614, must be 
regarded as the real founder of the iatro-chemical school. Sylvius 
carried the peculiar dogmas of this school to the absurd extent of 
attributing all diseases to the superabundance of an acid or an alkali 
in the blood. The acid diseases, accordingly, were to be cured by 
the administration of an alkali, and the alkaline diseases by the ad- 
ministration of an acid. The first effective blow against this sect 
was struck by Boyle, in his Sceptical Chemist, published in 1661. 
Boerhaave completed its destruction. Chemistry now began to be 
prosecuted as an independent science. Inorganic chemistry became 
the almost exclusive field of experiment and research; and in this, all 
the great chemists, from Boerhaave fo Davy, achieved their greatest 
triumphs. It is in reading the history of this department of chemical 
science, that we encounter the names of Glauber, Kunkel, Lemery, 
Homberg, the two Geoffroys, Beccher, Stahl, Black, Cavendish, 
Priestley, Bergman, and Lavoisier. When Sir Humphrey Davy 
wrote on agricultural chemistry, organic chemistry was almost un- 
known. Since the time of our illustrious countryman, no one has 
devoted himself to this interesting department of science so signally 
or so successfully as Professor Liebig, who deservedly enjoys, in this 
respect, a high European reputation. ‘The work before us presents 
an admirable summary of his profound researches into the chemistry 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms; the subject being pursued in 
a second work, which we hope to bring under the notice of our 
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readers, upon the publication of the next edition, which is now in the 
ress. 

. The object of Chemistry, in general, is to examine into the com- 
position of the numerous modifications of matter which occur in 
the organic and inorganic kingdoms of Nature, and to investigate the 
laws by which the combination and decomposition of their parts is 
effected. The peculiar object of organic chemistry is to discover the 
chemical conditions essential to the life and perfect development of 
animals and vegetables, and generally to investigate all those processes 
of organic nature which are due to the operation of chemical laws. Out 
of fifty-five elementary bodies known to modern chemists—that is to 
say, bodies which have hitherto resisted all analysis or resolution into 
other matter,—only four are found in organic substances; namely, 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen. 


“ The substances which constitute the principal mass of every vegetable, are 
compounds of carbon with “7 and hydrogen, in the proper relative pro- 
portions for forming water. oody fibre, starch, sugar, and gum, for example, 
are such compounds of carbon with the elements of water. In another yan 
of substances containing carbon as an element, oxygen and hydrogen are again 
present, but the — of oxygen is greater than would be required for 
producing water by union with the hydrogen. The numerous organic acids 
met with in plants belong, with few exceptions, to this class. 

“ A third class of vegetable compounds contains carbon and hydrogen, but 
no oxygen; or less of that element than would be required to convert all 
the hydrogen into water. These may be regarded as compounds of carbon 
with the elements of water, and an excess of hydrogen. Such are the volatile 
and fixed oils, wax, and the resins. Many of re ave acid characters. 

“ The juices of all vegetables contain organic acids, generally combined with 
the inorganic bases, or metallic oxides: for these metallic oxides exist in every 
plant, and may be detected in its ashes after incineration. 

“ Nitrogen is an element of vegetable albumen and gluten; it is a constituent 
of the acid, and of what are termed the ‘ indifferent substances’ of plants, as 
well as of those peculiar vegetable compounds which possess all the properties 
of metallic oxides, and are known as ‘ organic bases.’ 

“Estimated by its proportional ely ht nitrogen forms only a very small 
part of plants; but it is never entirely absent from any part of them. Even 
when it bois not absolutely enter into the composition of a particular part or 
organ, it is always to be found in the fluids which pervade it. 

“ Tt follows from the facts thus far detailed, that the development of a plant 
requires the presence, first, of substances containing carbon and nitrogen, and 
capable of yielding these elements to the growing organism; secondly, of water 
and its elements; and, lastly, of a soil to furnish the inorganic elements which 
are likewise essential to vegetable life.”—Pp. 6, 7. 


The atmosphere and the soil are the two sources from which plants 
in the normal state of growth, derive nourishment. The two great 
constituents of atmospheric air are oxygen and nitrogen, in the pro- 
portions, by weight, of 23.1 and 76.9, or by volume, of 21 and 
79. So extensive is the range of affinities possessed by oxygen, that 
were it not checked by the presence of a very large proportion of 
nitrogen, a scene of universal destruction would ensue. These two 
gases are intimately mixed by virtue of the general property of all 
gases to diffuse themselves equally through every part of another gas, 
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with which they are placed in contact, without entering into chemical 
affinity. The negative properties of nitrogen in this respect render 
its presence in atmospheric air highly valuable. ‘The atmosphere 
also contains watery vapour and carbonic acid gas; nor must ammonia 
be excluded from the number of its constituents. 

With regard to the carbon of plants, the general opinion of writers 
on vegetable physiology, and of practical agriculturists, has been 
that it is derived from the substance called humus, or vegetable 
mould, which is present in all fertile soils, and is simply the decayed 
remains of former vegetables. 


‘This peculiar substance appears to play such an important part in the 
phenomena of vegetation, that vegetable physiologists have been induced to 
ascribe the fertility of every soil to its presence. It is believed by many to be 
the principal nutriment of plants, and is supposed to be extracted by them from 
the soil in which they grow. It is itself the product of the decay of vegetable 
matter, and must therefore contain many of the constituents which are found 
in plants during life.” —P, 10, 


Professor Liebig then proceeds, in an able chapter “On the 
Assimilation of Carbon,” to prove that plants derive their carbon, 
not from humus, but from the atmosphere. 


“‘ The humus, to which allusion has been made, is described by chemists as 
a brown substance easily soluble in alkalies, but only slightly so in water, and 
produced during the decomposition of vegetable matters by the action of acids 
or alkalies. , . . The modifications of humus which are soluble in alkalies, are 
called humic acid; while those which are insoluble have received the designa- 
tions of humin and coal of humus. . . . Chemists have been in the habit of 
designating all products of the decomposition of organic bodies, which had a 
brown or brownish-black colour, by the names of humie acid or humin, according 
as they were soluble or insoluble in alkalies. . . . Not the slightest ground 
exists for the belief, that one or other of these artificial products of the decom- 
position of vegetable matters, exists in nature in the form and endowed with 
the properties of the vegetable constituents of mould; there is not a shadow of 
proof that one of them exerts any influence on the growth of plants either in 
the way of nourishment or otherwise.”—Pp. 11—13. 


For the proofs of these positions, we must refer our readers to the 
treatise itself. We pass on to the more interesting section of the 
chapter under review, in which Professor Liebig proves that plants 
receive their carbon from the atmosphere; thus establishing two 
remarkable natural phenomena, which, by their reciprocal and unin- 
terrupted influence, maintain the life of the individual animals and 
vegetables, and the continued existence of both kingdoms of organic 
nature. The first is, that the quantity of oxygen” contained in 
atmospheric air is invariable. The air now respired by the citizen of 
London, or that blows across the southern downs, or that wafts the 
adventurous seaman over the bosom of the pathless deep, contains as 
much oxygen as that found in jars buried in the mysterious graves of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. And yet one man consumes by respira- 
tion 25 cubic feet of oxygen in 24 hours; 10 ewt. of charcoal con- 
sume 32,066 cubic feet during their combustion; and— 
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“A small town like Giessen (with about 7000 inhabitants) extracts yearly 
from the air, by the wood employed as fuel, more than 551 millions of cubic 
feet of this gas.” —P, 21. 


Again: What becomes of the carbonic acid, which is produced 
during the respiration of animals, and by the process of combus- 
tion ? 


“It is quite evident that the quantities of carbonic acid and oxygen in the 
atmosphere, which remain unchanged by lapse of time, must stand in some 
fixed relation to one another; a cause must exist which prevents the increase 
of carbonic acid by removing that which is constantly forming; and there must 
be some means of replacing the oxygen, which is removed from the air by 
the ieee of combustion and putrefaction, as well as by the respiration of 
animals, 

“ Both these causes are united in the process of vegetable life. 

“ The facts which we have stated prove that the carbon of plants must be 
derived exclusively from the atmosphere. Now, carbon exists in the atmo- 
sphere only in the form of carbonic acid, and therefore in a state of combination 
with oxygen. 

‘It has been already mentioned, likewise, that carbon and the elements of 
water form the principal constituents of vegetables; the quantity of the sub- 
stances which do not possess this composition being in a very small proportion. 
Now, the relative quantity of oxygen in the whole mass is less than in carbonic 
acid; for the latter contains ‘wo equivalents of oxygen, whilst only one is re- 
quired to unite with hydrogen in the proportion to form water. The vegetable 
products which contain oxygen in larger proportion than this are comparatively 
few in number; indeed in many the hydrogen is in great excess. It is obvious, 
that when-the hydrogen of water is assimilated by a plant, the oxygen in com- 
bination with it must be liberated, and will afford a quantity of this element 
sufficient for the wants of the plant. If this be the case, the oxygen contained 
in the carbonic acid is quite unnecessary in the process of vegetable nutrition, 
and it will consequently escape into the atmosphere in a gaseous form. It is 
therefore certain, that plants must possess the power of decomposing carbonic 
acid, since they appropriate its carbon for their own use. The formation of 
their principal component substances must necessarily be attended with the 
separation of the carbon of the carbonic acid from the oxygen, which must be 
returned to the atmosphere, whilst carbon enters into combination with water 
or its elements. The atmosphere must thus receive a volume of oxygen for 
every volume of carbonic acid which has been decomposed.” — Pp. 23, 24. 


This remarkable property of plants is capable of complete proof. 
The leaves and other green parts of a plant absorb carbonic acid, and 
emit an equal volume of oxygen, as was ascertained by Priestley and 
Sennebier. De Saussure, again, has experimentally shown, that 
plants increase in weight during the decomposition of carbonic acid 
and the separation of oxygen. This increase being greater than can 
be accounted for by the assimilation of carbon, confirms the con- 
clusion, drawn from other facts, that the elements of water are assimi- 
lated at the same time. On a review of the whole body of facts thus 
presented to us, we are led to the highly interesting conclusion, that 
plants expire oxygen and inspire carbon; while animals expire carbon 
and inspire oxygen; and thus the composition of the medium in 
which both exist, namely, the atmosphere, remains continually the 


same, 
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“The proper, constant, and inexhaustible sources of oxygen gas are the 
tropics and warm climates, where a sky, seldom clouded, permits the glowing 
rays of the sun to shine * on an immeasurably luxuriant vegetation. The 
temperate and cold zones, where artificial heat must replace deficient heat of 
the sun, produce, on the contrary, carbonic acid in superabundance, which is 
pone? 5 in the nutrition of the tropical plants. The same stream of air, 
which moves, by the revolution of the earth, from the equator to the poles, 
brings us, in} its passage from the equator, the oxygen generated there, and 
carries away the carbonic acid formed during our winter.” —P. 27. 


The third chapter of the treatise before us is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the origin and action of humus. Woody fibre in a state 
of decay converts the oxygen of the atmosphere into carbonic acid ; 
the carbon being supplied by the woody fibre itself, which consists of 
carbon and the elements of water. As its decay advances, the woody 
fibre loses its power to convert surrounding oxygen gas into carbonic 
acid, and becomes, at last, a brown coal-like substance incapable of 
further action upon the surrounding air. This substance is called 
mould; being, as we have seen, the product of the complete decay 
of woody fibre. Mould is the chief constituent of all the strata of 
brown coal and peat. 

This process goes on beneath the surface of the soil, provided air 
can penetrate the soil, so as to come into contact with the humus; 
which thus becomes a continued source of carbonic acid, which it 
emits very slowly. ‘Thus every fertile soil contains an atmosphere 
of carbonic gas, the first and chief food of the young plants. Gulti- 
vation promotes the fertility of the soil by producing the free access 
of air to the humus, and so favouring the formation of catbonic acid. 
The plant itself, at certain stages of its growth, is an agent in this 
process. The fine fibres of its roots, and the roots themselves, absorb 
the carbonic acid, which, by surrounding the humus, protects it from 
further decay ; by this action of the plant the process of decay is 
renewed; the atmosphere, with its supply of oxygen, reaches the 
humus, and a fresh formation of carbonic acid ensues. During this 
process, the plant receives its nourishment by its roots, and also by 
the organs which are above the surface of the soil. Thus it ripens; 
and, as soon as it has attained maturity, no longer requires the car- 
bonic acid from the soil, but derives it from the atmosphere. 


“The power of absorbing nutriment from the atmosphere, with which the 
leaves of plants are endowed, being proportionate to the extent of their surface, 
every increase in the size and number of these parts is necessarily attended 
with an increase of nutritive power, and a consequent further development of 
new leaves and branches. Leaves, twigs, and branches, when completely 
matured, as they do not become larger, do not need food for their support. 
For their existence as organs, they require only the means necessary for the 
performance of the spockal Sabetieate to which they are destined by nature ; they 


do not exist on their own account. 

“* We know that the functions of the leaves and other green parts of plants 
are to absorb carbonic acid, and, with the aid of light and moisture, to appro- 
priate-its carbon. These processes are continually in operation ; they commence 
with the first formation of the leaves, and do not cease with their perfect 
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development. But the new products arising from this continued assimilation, 
are no longer employed by the perfect leaves in their own increase : they serve 
for the formation of woody fibre, and all the solid matters of similar composition. 
The leaves now produce sugar, amylin or starch, and acids, which were pre- 
viously formed by the roots when they were necessary for the development of 
the stem, buds, leaves, and branches of the plant. 

“The organs of assimilation, at this period of their life, receive more nourish- 
ment from the atmosphere than they employ in their own sustenance; and when 
the formation of the woody substance has advanced to a certain extent, the 
expenditure of the nutriment, the supply of which still remains the same, takes 
a new direction, and blossoms are produced. The functions of the leaves of 
most plants cease upon the ripening of their fruit, because the products of their 
action are no longer needed. They now yield to the chemical influence of the 
oxygen of the air, suffer a change in colour, and fall off. 

“A peculiar transformation of the matters contained in all plants takes place 
in the period between blossoming, and the ripening of the fruit ; new compounds 
are produced, which furnish constituents of the blossoms, fruit, and seed. An 
organic chemical ‘transformation,’ is the separation of the elements of one or 
several combinations, and their reunion into two or several others, which con- 
tain the same number of elements, either grouped in another manner, or in 
different proportions. Of two compounds | oan in consequence of such a 
change, one remains as a component part of the blossom or fruit, while the 
other is separated by the roots, in the form of excrementitious matter. No 
process of nutrition can be conceived to subsist in animals or vegetables, without 
a separation of effete matters. We know, indeed, that an organized body 
cannot generate substances, but can only change the mode of their combination, 
and that its sustenance and reproduction depend upon the chemical transform- 
ation of the matters which are employed as its nutriment, and which contain its 
own constituent elements.”—Pp. 50—52. 


By means of their excrementitious matter, plants restore to the 
soil, with usury, the carbon they derived from it during those earlier 
stages of their growth, in which, being unprovided with organs pre- 
senting surface to the air, they were indebted io the ground for 
nutrition. 


“ Transformations of existing compounds are constantly taking place during 
the whole life of a plant, in consequence of which, and as the results of these 
transformations, there are produced gaseous matters which are excreted by the 
leaves and blossoms, solid excrements deposited in the bark, and fluid soluble 
substances which are eliminated by the roots. Such secretions are most abun- 
dant immediately before the formation and during the continuance of the blos- 
soms; they diminish after the development of the fruit. Substances containing 
a large portion of carbon are excreted by the roots and absorbed by the svil, 
Through the expulsion of these matters unfitted for nutrition, the soil receives 
again with usury the carbon which it had at first yielded to the young plants as 
food, in the form of carbonic acid. 

“ The soluble matter thus acquired by the soil is still capable of decay and 
putrefaction, and by undergoing these processes furnishes renewed sources of 
nutrition to another generation of plants: it becomes humus. The cultivated 
soil is thus placed in a situation exactly analogous to that of forests and mea- 
dows; for the leaves of trees which fall in the forest in autumn, and the old 
roots of grass in the meadow, are likewise converted into humus by the same 
influence: a soil receives more carbon in this form than its decaying humus had 
lost as carbonic acid. 

“ Plants do not exhaust the carbon of a soil in the normal condition of their 
growth; on the contrary, they add to its quantity. But if it is true that plants 
give back more carbon to a soil than they take from it, it is evident that their 
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growth must depend upon the reception of nourishment from the atmosphere 
in the form of carbonic acid. The influence of humus upon vegetation is 
explained by the foregoing facts in the most clear and satisfactory manner. 

‘* Humus does not nourish plants by — taken up and assimilated in its 
unaltered state, but by presenting a slow and lasting source of carbonic acid, 
which is abscrbed by the roots, and is the principal nutriment of young plants 
at atime when, being destitute of leaves, they are unable to extract food from 
the atmosphere.”— Pp. 58, 59. 


Since humus is a product of the decay of vegetable matter, it 
clearly could not have existed at the beginning, for the nourishment 
of those young and delicate plants which draw their early sustenance 
from the ground by their roots. The only kind of vegetables, there- 
fore, that could have existed prior to the formation of humus by 
their decay, must have been plants possessing large, not to say im- 
mense, leaves, by means of which they might derive their nourish- 
ment from the atmosphere. And such, accordingly, we find to have 
been the fact. The plants found in the coal formations are gigantic 
monocotyledons, ferns, palms, and reeds ; which, by the wide exten- 
sion of their leaves, are able to dispense with nourishment from the 
soil. 

Interesting and important as are these discoveries, (for such we feel 
that we are entitled to call them,) of Professor Liebig, with regard to 
the sources from which plants derive their carbon, our readers will 
follow us, we think, with increased interest to a consideration of the 
origin and assimilation of nitrogen. No plant can flourish, even in 
the richest vegetable mould, without the presence of matter contain- 
ing nitrogen ; since this element is found in every part of the vege- 
table structure. This fact leads us to the question—How and in 
what form is nitrogen furnished to vegetable albumen and gluten, to 
fruits and seeds? To this question M. Liebig replies—supporting 
his answer by experiments which place its correctness beyond 
doubt,— 


“It is ammonia which affords all vegetables, without exception, the nitrogen 
which enters into the composition of their constituent substances.”—P. 71. 


The last products of the decay and putrefaction of animal bodies 
present themselves in two different forms. In temperate and cold 
climates they appear under the form of ammonia, a compound of 
nitrogen with hydrogen; in tropical climates, under the form of 
nitric acid, a compound of nitrogen with oxygen. Ammonia is the 
last product of the putrefaction of animal bodies ; nitric acid results 
from the transformation ofammonia. It is under the form of ammonia 
that all animal bodies, in a state of decay, yield their nitrogen to the 
atmosphere. Even in the bodies buried sixty feet under ground in 
the churchyard of the Eglise des Innocens, at Paris, all the nitrogen 
contained in the adipocire was in the state of ammonia. 

Ammonia being extremely soluble in water cannot remain long in 
the atmosphere, but descends in every shower of rain. 
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“If a pound of rain-water contains only 3th of a grain of ammonia, then 
a field of 26,910 square feet must receive annually upwards of 88 lbs. of 
ammonia, or 71 lbs. of nitrogen: for by the observations of Schubler, about 
770,000 lbs. of rain fall over this surface in four months, and consequently the 
annual fall must be 2,310,000 lbs. This is much more nitrogen than is con- 
tained, in the form of vegetable albumen and gluten, in 2,920 lbs. of ‘wood, 
3,085 lbs. of hay, or 200 cwt. of beet-root, which are the yearly produce of such 
a field; but it is less than the straw, roots, and grain of corn, which must grow 
on the same surface, would contain.” —P. 74. 

“« The ammonia which is removed from the atmosphere by rain and other 
causes, is as constantly replaced by the putrefaction of animal and vegetable 
matters. A certain portion of that which falls with the rain evaporates again 
with the water, but another portion is, we suppose, taken up by the roots of 
plants, and entering into new combinations in the different organs of assimila- 
tion, produces albumen, gluten, quinine, morphia, cyanogen, and a number of 
other compounds containing nitrogen. The chemical characters of ammonia 
render it capable of entering into such combinations, and of undergoing 
numerous transformations.” —P. 77. 


The employment of animal manure in the cultivation of grain 
and the vegetables which serve for fodder to cattle, is the most con- 
vincing proof that the nitrogen of vegetables is derived from 
ammonia. Animal manure, in as far as regards the assimilation of 
nitrogen, acts only by the formation of ammonia. 

“ One hundred parts of wheat grown on a soil manured with cow-dung (a 
manure containing the smallest quantity of nitrogen), afforded only 11-95 parts 
of gluten, and 64°34 parts of amylin or starch; whilst the same quantity, 


grown on a soil manured with human urine, yielded the maximum of gluten, 
namely 35-1 per cent.’”"—P. 80. 


The barren soil on the coast of Peru is rendered fertile by means 
of a manure called Guano, which is collected from several islands in 
the South Sea. This substance, which forms a stratum of several 
feet in thickness upon the surface of these islands, consists of the 
putrid excrements of innumerable sea-fowl that remain on them 
during the breeding season. It is sufficient to add a small quantity 
of guano to a soil consisting only of sand and clay, in order to pro- 
cure the richest crop of maize. The soil itself does not contain the 
smallest particle of organic matter, and the manure employed consists 
only of urate, phosphate, oxalate, and carbonate of ammonia, with a 
few earthy salts. 

The powerful influence of animal excrements—of carnivorous 
rather than herbivorous animals, and in a liquid rather than in a solid 
state-—depends much more upon the form in which they present 
ammonia to the soil, than upon the quantity. 

“ Liquid animal excrements, such as the urine with which the solid excre- 
ments are impregnated, contain the greatest part of their ammonia in the state 
of salts; in a form, therefore, in which it has completely lost its volatility. 
When presented in this condition, not the smallest portion of the ammonia is 
lost to the plants; it is all dissolved by water, and imbibed by their roots. The 
evident influence of gypsum upon the growth of grasses—the striking fertility 
and luxuriance of a meadow upon which it is strewed—depends only upon its 
fixing in the soil the ammonia of the atmosphere, which would otherwise be 
volatilised with the water that evaporates.” —P. 84. 
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Gypsum being of difficult solution, the presence of a considerable 
supply of water is necessary to its decomposition, and also to assist 
in the absorption of the sulphate of ammonia by the plants: conse- 
quently gypsum exerts little or no influence on dry fields and 
meadows. Since gypsum is but slowly decomposed by carbonate of 
ammonia, its action lasts for several years. 

M. Liebig thus explains the action of burned clay as a manure for 
fields, and the fertility of ferruginous soils :— 

“ The oxides of iron and alumina are distinguished from all other metallic 
oxides, by their power of forming solid compounds with ammonia. The pre- 
cipitates obtained by the addition of ammonia to salts of alumina, or iron, are 
true salts, in which the ammonia is contained as a base. Minerals containing 
alumina, or oxide of iron, also possess, in an eminent degree, the remarkable 
property of attracting ammonia from the atmosphere, and of retaining it. 
Vauquelin, whilst engaged in the trial of a criminal case, discovered that all 
rust of iron contains a certain quantity of ammonia. Chevalier afterwards 
found that ammonia is a constituent of all soils containing iron; than even 
hematite, a mineral which is not at all porous, contains one per cent. of it. Bouis 
showed also, that the peculiar odour observed on moistening minerals con- 
taining alumina, is partly owing to their exhaling ammonia. . . . Soils, there- 
fore, which contain oxides of iron, and burned clay, must absorb ammonia, an 
action which is favoured by their porous condition; they further prevent the 
escape of the ammonia once absorbed by their chemical properties. Such soils, 
in fact, act precisely as a mineral acid would do, if extensively spread over 
their surface; with this difference, that the acid would penetrate the ground, 
enter into combination with lime, alumina, and other bases, and thus lose, in a 
few hours, its property of absorbing ammonia from the atmosphere. The 
addition of burned — to soils has also a secondary influence; it renders the 
soil porous, and, therefore, more — to air and moisture. 

“The ammonia absorbed by the clay or ferruginous oxides, is separated by 
every shower of rain, and conveyed in solution to the soil.”"—P. 88. 


The inorganic constituents of plants present an interesting subject 
of consideration. Carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, are necessary 
for the existence of plants, because they contain the elements from 
which their organs are formed; but other substances are requisite for 
the formation of certain organs destined for special functions peculiar 
to each family of plants; and these are furnished by inorganic matter. 
Many of the inorganic constituents vary according to the soil in 
which the plants grow, but a certain number of them are indispensable 
to their development. Thus, phosphate of magnesia, in combination 
with ammonia, is an invariable constituent of the seeds of all kinds of 
grasses. Most plants contain organic acids, all of which are in com- 
bination with bases, such as potash, soda, lime, or magnesia. We 
have no reason to believe that a plant in a condition of free and un- 
impeded growth, produces more of its peculiar acids than it requires 
for its own existence; hence, a plant, on whatever soil it grows, must 
contain an invariable quantity of alkaline bases. We do not know 
in what form silica, manganese, and oxide of iron, are contained in 
plants. Soda, potash, and magnesia can be extracted from all parts, 
in the form of salts of organic acids. Few experimental investiga- 
tions would be of more importance to vegetable physiology, than 
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those which would enable us to decide whether these facts follow 
from an unchanging law for each family of plants, and whether the 
quantity of oxygen which each species of plants contains in the bases 
united with organic acids is invariable. 


“Tt is clear that if the production of a certain unchanging quantity of an 
organic acid, is required by the peculiar nature of the organs of a plant, and is 
necessary to its existence, then potash, or lime, must be taken up by it in 
order to form salts with this acid; that if these do not exist in sufficient quantity 
in the soil, other bases must supply their place; and that the progress of a 
plant must be wholly arrested when none are present.”— P. 98. 


According to this view, the presence of alkalies, or alkaline earths, 
is essential to the perfect development of a plant. When these 
substances are wholly wanting, its growth is arrested; in proportion 
as they are deficient, retarded, and dwarfed. These facts have an 
important bearing on agriculture, and the cultivation of forests. 


“ All kinds of grasses contain, in the outer parts of their leaves and stalk, a 
large quantity of silicic acid and potash, in the form of acid silicate of potash. 
The proportion of this salt does not vary perceptibly in the soil of corn-fields, 
because it is again conveyed to them as manure in the form of putrefying straw. 
But this is not the case in a meadow; and hence we never find a luxuriant crop 
of grass on sandy and calcareous soils, which contain little potash, evidently 
because one of the constituents, indispensable to the growth of plants, is want- 
ing. Soils formed from basalt, grauwacke, and porphyry, are, ceteris —- 
the best for meadow-land, on account of the quantity of potash which enters 
into their composition. ‘The potash abstracted by the plants is restored during 
the annual irrigation. ‘lhe potash contained in the soil itself is inexhaustible 
in comparison with the quantity removed by plants. But when we increase 
the crop of grass in a meadow by means of gypsum, we remove a greater 
— of potash with the hay, than can under the same circumstances be 
restored. Hence it happens that, after the lapse of several years, the crops of 
grass on the meadows manured with gypsum, diminish, owing to the deficiency 
of potash. But if the meadow be strewed from time to time with wood-ashes, 
even with lixiviated ashes which have been used by soap-boilers, (in Germany 
much soap is made from the ashes of wood,) then the grass thrives as luxuriantly 
as before.” —P. 104. 


The seventh and eighth chapters of M. Liebig’s treatise, are 
devoted to a consideration of the art of culture, and the causes of the 
beneficial influence of the alternation of crops. 

The quantity and quality of the substances generated by the vital 
processes of a plant, vary according to the soil from which they derive 
their food. A plant will grow on the most sterile soil, as well as on 
the richest; but of course with the greatest difference in height and 
size, in the number and the development of its twigs, branches, 
leaves, blossoms, and fruit. Hence it becomes an important subject 
to ascertain what are the conditions most favourable to the full 
development of plants; and thus agriculture is brought within the 
range of natural philosophy. 

“There is no profession which can be compared in importance with that of 
agriculture, for to it belongs the production of food for man and animals; on it 


depend the welfare of the whole human species, the riches of states, and all 
commerce.” —P. 131. 
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The study of agricultural chemistry and of scientific agriculture 
generally, ought to be strongly and universally encouraged. Hitherto 
agriculture has been, for the most part, tentative and empirical. 


“The methods employed in the cultivation of land are different in every 
country and in every district; and when we inquire the causes of these 
differences, we receive the answer, that they depend upon circumstances. No 
answer could show ignorance more plainly, since no one has ever yet devoted 
himself to ascertain what these circumstances are.”—P. 131. 

“ Agriculture has hitherto never sought aid from chemical poatien based 
on the knowledge of those substances which plants extract from the soil on 
which they grow, and of those restored to the soil by means of manure. The 
discovery of such principles will be the task of a future generation, for what can 
be expected from the present, which recoils with seeming distrust and aversion 
from all the means of assistance offered it by chemistry, and which does not 
a the art of making a rational application of chemical discoveries?” — 

. 152. 


The advantage of the alternation of crops is owing to two causes : 
the artificial production of humus; and the cultivation of different 
kinds of plants upon the same field, in such an order of succession, 
that each shall extract only certain components of the soil, whilst it 
leaves behind or restores those which a second or third species of 
plant may require for its growth and perfect development. 

“‘ The sowing of a field with fallow plants, such as clover, rye, buck-wheat, 
&c., and the incorporation of the plants, when nearly at blossom, with the soil, 
affect this supply of humus in so fer, that young plants, subsequently growing 
in it, find, at a certain period of their growth, a maximum of nutriment, that 
is, matter in the process of decay. 

“ The same end is obtained, but with much greater certainty, when the field 
is planted with sainfoin, or lucerne. These plants are remarkable on account 
of the great ramification of their roots, and strong development of their leaves, 
and for requiring only a small quantity of inorganic matter. Until they reach 
a certain period of their growth, they retain all the carbonic acid and ammonia 
which may have been conveyed to them by rain and the air, for that which is 
not absorbed by the soil is appropriated by the leaves; they also possess an 
extensive four or six-fold surface, capable of assimilating these bodies, and 
of preventing the volatilization of the ammonia from the soil, by completely 
covering it in.”—P. 162. 


A fertile soil, again, ought to afford to a plant all the inorganic 
bodies indispensable for its existence, in sufficient quantity, and in 
such condition as will allow of their absorption. ‘These inorganic 
bodies differ for different plants. All plants, for example, require 
alkalies; which are contained in them in the various forms of silicates, 
tartrates, citrates, acetates, and oxalates. Some plants require phos- 
phate of lime, others phosphate of magnesia, others carbonate of lime. 
Wheat consumes the greater part of the silicate of potash contained 
in a soil, and cannot therefore be sowed in the same soil with advan- 
tage, until the soil has been rendered capable, by the action of the 
atmosphere, of again yielding a sufficient supply of silicate of potash. 
During the intermediate years, turnips, potatoes, &c., may be planted ; 
because these require only small quantities of this substance. 

But although we can increase, to a certain extent, the quantity of 
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humus in a soil, by means of artificial cultivation, it is clear that the 
seeds, roots, and leaves of the plants raised upon it, which are re- 
moved, must deprive the soil of those of its constituents which enter 
into their composition; and, therefore, that some more direct means 
must be resorted to to supply this waste. Now it is for the purpose 
of restoring the fertility of the exhausted soil, that the agriculturist 
employs manure. 

Since every constituent of the body of man and animals is derived 
from plants, it is evident that all the inorganic elements of the animal 
frame are, in some respect or other, manure. After the death of 
animals, their nitrogen and carbon pass into the atmosphere in the 
forms of ammonia and carbonic acid, and at last nothing remains but 
the phosphate of lime and other salts in their bones. 


“ The peculiar action of the solid excrements of animals is limited to their 
inorganic constituents, which thus restore to a soil that which is removed in the 
form of corn, roots, or grain. When we manure land with the dung of the 
cow or sheep, we supply it with silicate of potash and some salts of phosphoric 
acid. In human feces we give it the phosphates of lime and magnesia; and 
in those of the horse, phosphate of magnesia and silicate of potash. In the 
straw which has served as litter, we add a further quantity of silicate of potash 
and the phosphates; which, if the straw be putrefied, are in exactly the same 
condition in which they were before being assimilated.”—P. 170. 


From the foregoing observations on the modus operandi of 
manures, it is evident that other substances may be substituted for 
animal excrements, provided they contain their essential constituents ; 
as, in medicine, we now substitute quinine for bark, and iodine for 
burnt sponge. It is thus that viel and bone ashes are so valuable 
as manure. Of wood ashes, those yielded by oak are the least, and 
those of beech the most valuable. With every pound of the ashes 
of beech, which is equal to more than 44 Ibs. of fresh human excre- 
ments, we supply a field with phosphoric acid sufficient for the pro- 
duction of 3820 Ibs. of straw. Bone manure is still more productive. 
Reckoning bones to contain, as according to Berzelius, 55 per cent. 
of the phosphates of lime and magnesia, and hay to contain as much 
of these salts as wheat straw, 8 lbs. of bones will contain as much 
phosphate of lime as 1000 Ibs. of hay or wheat straw, and as much 
as 4000 Ibs. of the grain of wheat or oats. An acre of land manured 
with 40 Ibs. of bone-dust, derives from them a supply of phosphates 
sufficient to enable it to yield three crops of wheat, clover, potatoes, 
turnips, &c. 

The subject is pursued at considerable length in the chapter on 
manures, to which we refer our readers for further information. 

This chapter, with a supplementary one on the chemical con- 
stituents of soils, concludes the first part of the work: that which is 
devoted to a consideration of the chemistry of agriculture. The 
second part, which treats of the chemical processes of fermentation, 
decay, and putrefaction, concluding with a chapter on the changes 
produced in thé living animal organism, by the action of poisons, 
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contagions and miasms, leads on to the chemistry of physiology; a 
subject more fully treated in that second work of Professor Liebig’s, 
already adverted to, which we hope to review at some length, upon 
the publication of the next edition. 


Letters on South America. By J.P. and W. P. Rozertsox, 
Authors of Letters on Paraguay. 3 vols. 8vo. London: John 
Murray. 1843. 


Travels in Mexico, being a Two Years Residence. By Mavame 
C— pe ta B—. London: Chapman & Hall. 1843. 


Rambles in Yucatan. By B. M. Norman. New York. 1843. 
Stephen’s Second Visit to America. London: J. Murray. 1843. 


In a previous number we endeavoured to present to our readers a 
slight sketch of what the New World was in the days of its original 
inhabitants, and for a short time tried to recal their thoughts from 
these days to the times when America was unknown to the rest of the 
world. We now propose, under the guidance of the able writers 
whose works we have prefixed to our article, to draw a picture of the 
New World as it now is; of its politics, its religion, and its manners. 
How little do we know of that vast southern continent, and of the 
habits of the mixed races by whom it is peopled! We regard it as 
the nursery of revolutions, as a place to be speculated in by adroit 
company-concoctors, and to be held up as a warning to all lovers of 
republics, of the result of their principles in unfettered action. Our 
ignorance of national customs, and our love of large terms for small 
things, lead us to apply the term revolution alike to the separation of 
a province from a confederacy, or a mother government, as to the 
petty squabble by which some half-bred governor of a wilderness of 
houses is supplanted by some wilder and less scrupulous adventurer. 
The nature of a real Spanish-American revolution will be known best 
by an example ; and the shorter the glory and newer the event, the 
better will it be for the reader. The provinces of the River-Plate 
republic involve a long detail, so does the Mexican struggle ; let 
us, therefore, select the last new republic of Yucatan as a model of 
southern rebellion. 

From the Spanish conquest to the year 1839, the peninsula of 
Yucatan had been content to rank as a province of Mexico; and 
when that country set up its liberty-cap, Yucatan changed its name 
to one of the United Provinces of Mexico. Revolution and inde- 
pendence were catching; and when, all around, new states were start- 
ing into life, and, like flies, living their short day, Yucatan aspired 
to be a state. There were three parties in the peninsula; the 
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Rochelanos, or Independents, who would set up state-playing all 
alone ; the Federalists, who sought to separate Yucatan from Mexico, 
in reality, and yet nominally to retain the connexion with, and obtain 
the protection of, that more powerful state; and the Mexican party, 
who desired that the peninsula should still remain a mere province. 
The first party secretly favoured the second, and, in the end, were 
made the tools of the more powerful Federalists. ‘The outbreak was 
wondrously valorous and bloody. 


“ The 29th of May witnessed a tumultuary movement in the village of Tizi- 
min, a small town of the interior, where a militia captain, one Santiago 
Iman, at the head of a handful of deserters from the third battalion of local 
militia, counting on the cooperation of several leading personages, set up the 
standard of revolt, under the specious pretext of proclaiming the federal consti- 
tution of 1824. A feigned attack was immediately made on the neighbouring 
village of Espita, a place of some importance, containing about 3,000 people, 
and distant from Tizimin six leagues. The military commander at Espita had 
engaged himself to act in concert, but at the critical moment he played false, 
and deceived the hopes of the leaders in the plot. He received an intimation 
from Iman to surrender, as had been previously agreed upon—retained the 
messengers—and made preparations for defence. Iman marched to the attack 
in the night, and, much to his surprise, met with resistance. A very hot firing 
(as it was styled in the bulletins,) was kept up for nearly four hours; but, strange 
to say, only one man was killed, a negro, from the window of one of the 
houses behind which he had posted himself. Before daylight the firing ceased, 
and Iman returned, unmolested, to Tizimin. Those who had instigated him 
to take the step, having failed in their engagements to him, his situation now 
became very critical, and he was left entirely to his own resources. A retreat 
to San Fernando, a colony of St. Domingo negroes, some seventy men, about 
seven leagues north of Tizimin, was his halting place. There he remained, 
and threw up some fortifications, composed chiefly of stone barricades across 
the roads at the entrance of the village ; and, for the purpose of obstructing 
their advance, cut down the trees lining the roads by which the troops were to 

ass. Nearly two months elapsed before he was attacked—then by about four 

undred men, chiefly militia, under the orders of the commander of Espita, 
already named. As might have been anticipated from the character of this 
person, nothing of importance was effected ; but, after a great deal of noise and 
smoke, the defenders ran away, and the attacking party entered, without killing 
one or taking a single prisoner.”—Norman, pp. 226, 227. 


Such was the first act of the farce; a farce not without precedent 
in the palmy days of tin-pot fighting among the Italian states, when 
a great battle of much noise and more consequence was achieved, 
after many hours’ hard fighting, by the death of one knight, acciden- 
tally smothered in his harness. We cannot sufficiently admire the 
manner of playing this farce; the concerted treachery; apparent 
honesty in seizing the messengers ; the great expenditure of powder— 
we doubt the shot ; and the care taken not to tempt any misguided 
soldier to pick out an opponent, by ceasing to fire. as soon as their 
honour had been satisfied by the nigger’s death, and the return 
of daylight rendered fighting likely to be dangerous, either to the 
character or the persons of the combatants. 

Well, in due time, the governor Espita evacuated Tizimin, 
unasked, and Iman marched in, unrequested. The latter now bid 
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for the voices and persons of the Indians, and his promise of a 
remission of ecclesiastical dues soon brought men and provision to 
his camp. The government now began—it was December, the eighth 
month of the farce—to act, and actually sent 600 men, under one 
Colonel Roguena, a commander of great talent and bravery, to recover 
Tizimin. On they came, on the twelfth of the month, in a solid 
column, determined to push their way in, and disregard stratagem or 
manceuvre. A common stone-hedge held them at bay for six hours. 
At last, after losing some fifty men, one division got into the place, 
the others followed, and Iman walked out, as before, to his old retreat 
of San Fernando. Back went the colonel to reap his honours ; and, 
after a little time, back went the new garrison, and in marched Iman 
into Tizimin. Here he once more gathered head, unmolested. Two 
months after, the Federalists attacked Valladolid, and met with a real 
opponent, in the commander. He soon fell, and then all was capi- 
tulation; and that night the soldiers yielded up their arms, to a 
motley-looking band of Indians, led on by some of the outcasts of 
society. A meeting followed, and the constitution of 1824 was pro- 
claimed. Merida declared for the new order of things, and all 
Yucatan, save Campeachy, gave in, in aweek. Here General Rivas 
held out, with a thousand men. Marches and counter-marches 
ensued, much powder was burnt, and several very bloody-looking 
bulletins issued on both sides; Campeachy was besieged, and sur- 
rendered, in the summer; and then, in despite of the plots of the 
Rochelanos, the entire state fell into the hands of the Federalists. 
Iman soon went to the wall, and the Federalists, supported by 
the church, re-established the old constitution. So ended the revo- 
lution of Yucatan. 

When Mr. Robertson transported himself from the republic of 
Doctor Francia to the united provinces of the River-Plate, one Don 
Jose Artigas ruled as Protector-general of that portion which bears 
the name of Corrientes. For many years the theatre of civil war 
and general depredation, Corrientes, like every other part of South 
America, had been robbed, pillaged, plundered, and ruined, by the 
contending parties. ‘The country farms had become depopulated, 
the herdsmen seized for soldiers, or, preferring a life of rapine ani 
robbery to honest labour, had left their charges unprotected, and filled 
the plains and woods with herds of wild cattle; agriculture was aban- 
doned ; the inroads of the Indian were frequent and unrepelled ; and 
the roads swarmed with mounted peasants of the half-breed, either 
robbers or assassins, if not both. At night these Guachos bivouacked 
in the huge waggons in which the produce had been conveyed to the 
different farms, and which now lay scattered over the country, as 
tents for these half-naked, restless banditti. ‘To them the life of a 
fellow-creature was not to be balanced against the luxury of a cigar, 
and the plunder of a village supplied the source of their daily gam- 
bling. Now and then, the protector, Artigas, would unite some of 


these scattered bands under his banner, hasten across the country, 
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repel some sudden invasion, and then disperse them once more to 
ravage the country. Even in the capital, our traveller might have 
fared ill, and been exposed to many a perilous ordeal, had he not 
lately conciliated the protector himself, and retained his influence 
over the leaders of the Artigueno party by presents. There was 
one, however, who could defend him, Don Pedro Campbell. One of 
the many deserters from Beresford’s army, Peter Campbell, had, 
luckily, in his youth, been apprenticed to a tanner, and when aban- 
doned at the River-Plate, made his way to Corrientes ; and, as long 
as there was peace, worked honestly at his trade. As soon, however, 
as the revolution broke out, so did Don Pedro. Volunteering his 
aid to Artigas, his daring exploits, his bold horsemanship, and Her- 
culean strength, made him a terror to Corrientes, and a formidabel 
and influential man. Here is his portrait, not omitting his page :— 


“ Sitting one evening under the corridor of my house, there came up to my 
very chair, on horseback, a tall, raw-boned, ferocious-looking man, in Guacho 
attire, with two cavalry pistols stuck in his girdle, a sabre in a rusty steel 
scabbard, pending from a besmeared belt of half-tanned leather,—red ities 
and mustachios— hair, uncombed, of the same colour, matted with perspiration 
and powdered with dust. His face was not only burnt almost to blackness by 
the sun, but it was blistered to the eyes, while large pieces of shrivelled skin 
stood ready to fall from his parched lips. He wore a pair of plain earrings, a 
foraging cap, a tattered poncho, blue jacket, with tarnished red facings; a large 
knife in a leathern sheath, a pair of potro boots, and rusty iron spurs, with rowels 
an inch and a half in diameter. His horse was a noble animal. Behind rode 
one whom he called his page. He was the counterpart of his master, except 
that the locks in the one case were red, and in the other jet black, coarse and 
tangled as the uncombed mane of a colt just taken up from grass. The page 
rode with the head of his horse close upon the tail of his master’s, and then, 
throwing the reins over the heads of their jaded steeds, they both dismounted.” 
—Robertson, pp. 28, 29. 


Such was the great friend and chief minister, captain, and robber, 
of Don Jose Artigas, who proved himself of immense use to our 
travellers in their mercantile speculations ; constituting himself their 
chief agent, and ceaselessly riding about the country, purchasing up 
the stores of hides yet remaining unsold at the estancias, and which 
the banditti had spared, in consequence of their unportability ; and 
persuading the farmers to return, under his protection, to their 
estates, and turn to profit the troops of cattle with which they 
swarmed. 

The great obstacle to civilized commerce in Corrientes was the 
absence of, and objection to, specie. It was all barter, of the rudest 
kind, until the Robertsons introduced their stores of specie, and 
refusing to barter, and tendering a higher price in money, at length 
overwhelmed the former rude system. 


“The morning after my arrival,” [says Mr. Robertson, ]“ I awoke at an 
early hour: after I had looked at the curtains, and drawn them aside to look 
at the window, and as I was just beginning to get a clue to the events of yes- 
terday, some shrill voices broke on my ear, and, every moment, augmented in 
strength and number. Listening, to catch their various exclamations, I was 
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not a little oan to hear the following curious announcements from a great 
number of urchins, who, | found, had congregated at the front door. ‘ Salt for 
candles,’ cried one ; ‘ tobacco for bread,’ called out another; ‘yerba for eggs,’ 
chimed a third; ‘ tomates for sugar,’ bawled a fourth. In this way a dozen 
boys and girls offered potatoes for starch, wood for flour, segars for soap, greens 
for blue, butter for pepper, sausages for oil, milk for vinegar—with, in the shape 
of a quid pro quo, every other conceivable and inconceivable culinary and 
household provision which the heterogeneous wants of the Corrientinos and 
Corrientinas could bring into competition in the way of barter.” .... “I has- 
tened to the door, and found that all the children were ready with the articles 
offered, each having his basket or bundle ready to exchange for their equivalents 
with the inmates of the house. Such was the primitive mode in which, on our 
arrival, we found that the daily wants of the people were mutually supplied.”— 
Pp. 52, 53. 

Among this crowd of barterers some few there were, but very few, 
whose cries were all for money; “ Eggs for money,” “ candles for 
money.” Gradually our travelling merchants introduced a process 
less elaborate than that of keeping a chandler’s shop in their kitchen ; 
not, however, without opposition and danger. The old ladies of 
Corrientes rose in defence of the old custom of barter, and harangued 
their countrymen on the English innovation. 

«« «Tf I were the lady-governor of the province,’ said the wife of Don Ysidoro 
Martinez, at a large party at her own house, ‘I would banish all Englishmen 
from the country ; for they have entirely ruined and destroyed our commerce. 
Before they arrived here, the poor people were content to come to our doors, 
and to say ‘ bread for yerba,’ ‘ segars for sugar ;’ and then, indeed, we had good 
bargains, and the lower classes knew their own places, and behaved themselves 
with submission and humility to their superiors. But these times are gone,—or 
at least fading away. Now, we can scarcely get anything but for money. The 
women send to our doors their tiresome brats, who scream out ‘ bread for money,’ 
‘candles for money ;’ and, on being driven away, they insolently say, ‘ Let us go 
to the Englishmen, they give us money for every thing.’ It is thus that these 
Englishmen ruin our trade, and innovate upon our customs ; and it is for this, 
that, were I governor, I should banish them from the province.’ ”"—P. 54. 

Had our countrymen been tormented with no more powerful 
opponents than Dofia Martinez, they would have experienced but 
little inconvenience, sure in the protection and counter arguments 
of the ubiquitous Don Pedro Campbell. But they had to do with 
the petty merchants, whose small transactions were now thrown into 
the back-ground by the enormous contracts of their English rivals. 
Not perceiving, that, though eclipsed, they were still not interfered 
with, and that there were plenty of hides left for them, in despite of 
the thousands daily sent in from all parts of the country for the 
Robertsons, they declared the English high prices and ready money 
ruined their petty traffic ; and, thinking that if the English were once 
dispossessed, all this new trade would fall into their hands, whether 
they had the capital or not to carry it on, they agreed to get rid of 
their rivals coute qui coute. Among many schemes, one was to run 
down the specie imported by our travellers from Buenos Ayres—tiie 
main source of power and success. 


“I was despatching, one forenoon, my general levee of agents, skippers, 
estanceiros, and couriers, when a person came into my room, with something of 
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alarm in his face, and said he wished me to change the doubloons I had given 
him in payment of his account the day before. On my asking him what was 
the matter with the doubloons, he said he had been told that they were all 
bad. I looked at them, and found them all perfectly good. Change them I 
would not; though I told him he was welcome to his hides again on his giving 
me back the gold. The man demurred, but he finally left the gold with me, 
and said he would determine the following day what he should do. Another 
came, the same day, with the same story; and a third before night.”—P. 284. 


Mr. Robertson now discovered the plan, and found out that the 
general report was, that he and his brother were agents for English 
coiners and swindlers. With his door daily besieged with holders of 
his coin, in a foreign and lawless state, and, as it happened, without 
the aid of Campbell or his brother, he bethought him of a new plan 
to allay the excitement. 


“T had a great block of wood brought to my door, and a sturdy peon, with 
a strong hatchet, placed by its side. A number of the ‘innocent holders’ of 
the forged metallic issues of my exchequer were collected around. ‘ Now,’ said 
I, ‘gentlemen, the whole history and mystery of this case is, that there are in 
the province of Corrientes certain enemies to its prosperity, who, because they 
cannot themselves get your hides, would fain prevent you from getting money 
for them from us. They have maliciously raised this report, that they may get 
for their ria/s that which is now producing you doubloons. They tell you that 
they are false : well, then, let those who have them hand me two or three, or half 
a dozen of the worst looking, and let us examine them.’ I soon got a few into 
my hand, and, laying one on the block, my sturdy peon at one blow divided it 
into two, and then the halves into quarters. Another and another were sub- 
mitted to the same ordeal, until all present were satisfied that it was indeed gold 
which they had received.. As the terror went off, people were astonished how 
they had allowed themselves to be duped, and the doubloons went off as cur- 
rently henceforward as they had ever done before. I had, however, to send 
about twenty ‘hanged, drawn, and quartered,’ down to Buenos Ayres, as an 
evidence of the difficulty, sometimes, of passing not base but genuine coin.” — 
Pp. 285—286. 

The way in which our English merchants, with the aid of 
Campbell, revolutionized the mercantile world of the united pro- 
vinces of the River Plate, is worthy of being recorded. With the 
vigilant superintendence of Don Pedro, they did not fear to give in 
to the South-American custom of “ habilitaciones ;” that is, the ad- 
vancing to the producer or grower such a sum of money as is required 
for the completion of his contract, and for which he is to return the 
required goods; reversing the plan of the old Spaniards, and giving 
high prices for hides, and taking low ones for goods, they soon drew 
out the respectable farmers and landed proprietors, and, after a little 
trouble, had at their command the best of the proprietors of the 
republic. Campbell, however, was the active regenerator of his 
adopted country. 

“Tt was thus,” says Mr. Robertson, “that we induced many small and 
middling estancieros, or country gentlemen, with goods or money as an habili- 
tacion or advance from us, to return to their estates, and collect hides, skins, 
horse-hair, and wool. Several of them set off with Campbell and his peons. 


As they came to their abandoned and miserable establishments, Campbell and 
his men would set about helping them to put their farm-houses in repair; to 
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get their corales or pens for cattle made good ; to collect some milch cows and 
horses ; and to gather together a flock of sheep from the vauchos or peons’ huts 
scattered about. He would here procure from some village a carpenter to mend 
doors and set up waggons, and there he would engage to send carts of our own 
to take away their produce. Finally, seeing them supplied with tobacco, spirits, 
yerba, salt, and pouchos, the indispensable articles at once of necessity and 
luxury for the estanciero and his servants, he would then be satisfied that all 
was there in a right train, and so push on to another estanciero to go through 
the same process. He aroused the small towns and villages, as well as the 
estancias, from their dormant position, into an active pursuit of business. He 
knew all the inhabitants personally, and he picked out, with much sagacity, 
those who were likely to serve him best. He made contracts with them, or 
drove them into Corrientes or Geza, to replenish their shops from our ware- 
houses, or with the money we had advanced to lend increased activity to their 
esquinas or pulperias ; the pulpero being the combined grocer and spirit-dealer 
of South America. The higher class of estancieros, seeing the new order of 
things established, and knowing they had now a sure and profitable market for 
their hides, were gradually up and stirring; many availing themselves of Don 
Pedro's help to re-organize their estancias, and to collect again their herds of 
cattle.” —Pp. 176—178. 


There was but one race who opposed this return to labour and 
prosperity, the gauchos, or peons, to whom demoralization was more 
congenial than work. High wages, regular pay, and the energetic 
remonstrances, or rather the commands, worked wonders. Thus, by 
magic, the country started into industrious life and mercantile 
activity: herds and flocks were gathered together; thousands and 
tens of thousands of wild cattle were slaughtered for their hides; 
and the huge waggons, that for so many years had cumbered the 
various ways of the republic, now replaced on their vast and pon- 
derous wheels, laden with the produce of the estancias and villages, 
traversed the country without interruption, and gave tokens of re- 
newed prosperity, where, but a few months before, had been nothing 
but desolation and want. Day after day the waggons came pouring 
into Corrientes, and crowding the open space before the house of the 
English merchants; where, hastily unloaded, sorted, beaten, and 
selected, the long-stored hides were hurried on board the merchants’ 
“— and, ere many days, on their road to England. 

xcept to those who have seen the Roman religion in countries 
where its unlimited sway, and the ignorance of the people, permit 
it to throw off the mask of prudence, and do not require it, as with 
us, to be ever on its best behaviour, Mr. Robertson’s account of the 
Penitents of Corrientes will seem an extravagant fable, better suited 
to Exeter Hall, than to our pages: believing his narrative to pre- 
sent a true picture, we lay it before our readers :— 


“It was past eleven on the evening of Good Friday, when Juan, our travellers’ 
servant, came rushing from their warehouse to their dwelling, apparently scared 
and terrified out of his wits. ‘Oh master, master,’ he cried, as he rushed 
into the room, after hastily bolting the front gate, ‘oh master, it is coming this 
way ; shut the window.’ 

“ As he said this,” continues Mr. Robinson, “ we heard the clanking of heavy 
chains, and presently saw four or five lanterns moved slowly along, apparently, 
by dark figures. A party, by degrees, came in sight, and presented to our 
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astonished sight a spectacle which seemed to justify all the terror displayed by 
Juan, who, like ourselves, was a stranger in Corrientes. The group consisted 
of eight individuals: four of them, forming a square, carried each a lantern ; 
three inside moved triangularly, the hinder one having a plate, sponge, jug of 
water, and oranges in his hand. In the centre of this triangle walked a figure 
closely masked, his body bare to the loins, and a flowing white calico or muslin 
robe from that downwards, stained and besmeared with blood, his back 
lacerated, torn, and bleeding, his ancles encircled with heavy irons, which only 
enabled him to move a foot’s length at a time; and he himself, as he thus 
moved along, incessantly scourging his back with a sort of long lash, made.of 
untwisted cords, bringing them down on his tunic or demi-robe, to clear them 
of the blood which, at each stroke, they imbibed. The profound silence was 
only broken by the heavy breathing and suppressed groans of the self-consti- 
tuted martyr. 

“We presently discovered the use of the man who walked behind the principal 
actor in the drama. Close to our house was a niche, with a figure of the Virgin 
Mary in it, surmounted by a cross, As the gyved wretch came in front of it, 
he sunk heavily on his knees, and at the same moment exhausted nature, for a 
time, relieved him from his sufferings in a swoon. Thus reduced to insensi- 
bility, as he was reeling over, the man behind caught him up. He bathed his 
temples, and took other means of restoring him; gave him an orange to suck ; 
assisted by the other two men, he got him again on his feet; and again, after a 
pause, the flagellation recommenced, and the group moved forward. 

“This was but the commencement of the procession: there was an interval of 
a few minutes, time enough to look unutterable things at each other, before the 
attention of the brothers was arrested by a new group. 

“Tt came marshalling up precisely in the same way as the first, but the victim, 
in this case, was in a white robe, was masked, and had a large crucifix behind 
him, tied tightly to his back and to his extended arms, by hair ropes twisted 
round the crucifix and his body, [we presume Mr. R. means a cross]; he was 
also in fetters, but seemed to walk with even greater difficulty than the pre- 
ceding sufferer. It was evident that the tightness of the ligatures impeded the 
circulation of the blood, and that in this en we were to look for his passing 
martyrdom. He fainted frequently, kneeling at the niche with infinite torture, 
but recovered and passed on. A third came, attended by two torchmen and an 
assistant, and marked as the preceding, crucificado. This poor creature crawled 
on all fours, and his bleeding knees and hands attested the pain of the opera- 
tion, over rough and broken streets, here sinking into the mud and sand, and 
there overlaid with brickbats and loose sharp stones. But behold, a fourth, 
emulating his predecessor, and not only on his hands and knees, but dragging 
alarge stone behind him, attached to his girdle by a hide rope: and he is 
followed by a fifth in the same attitude, witha huge iron bit in his mouth, while 
one man drags him along by the reins attached to it, and another follows 
scourging the man brute by his own desire.” 


The procession still continued,—a procession of what? of despe- 
rate fanatics, inflicting self-mortification for the punishment of deep 
and horrid sins and crimes? alas, no!—a procession of licentious, 
hired impostors. ‘ Do you not know,” said a Corrientina dame to 
Mr. Robertson, “ that though the spirit is willing the flesh is weak ? 
and how was it possible that they should be all crucified, without 
receiving good nourishment both before and afterwards?” A less 
excited friend explained the matter to our travellers—a transaction 
repudiated indeed by the heads of the church, and the respectable 
portion of the inhabitants, but kept up through fear of the lowest 
class of Corrientes. As soon as the Lenten fast begins, some of the 
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less scrupulous friars, aided by the abandoned women of the town, search 
among the dregs of the Corrientinos for some fifteen or twenty peni- 
tents; from the time of their selection to that of their exhibition, 
the penitents are feasted and paid, to enable them to endure the 
trial. The rewards differ: in the case related above, as Donna 
Florinda boasted, the penitents, despite the rewards and the good 
feeding they had received, would not move until they received a 
promise of a hundred masses each whenever their souls should require 
them. So much for the preparations. 

“ At the appointed time,” said Don Ysidoro, our traveller’s informant, “they 
are gathered together at the convent of San Francisco, where all is prepared 
for their respective penitences, such as you saw, and thence, cheered on by 
their patrons and patronesses, they set out in procession. Those who are to inflict 
self-flagellation, have a card, used for carding wool, smartly applied to their 
backs, so as to draw blood with all its fine points, and the application of the 
lash keeps up the bleeding without causing much pain. They walk round the 
town, are then put to bed, tended and nursed till they are well, and so dis- 
missed. Some of them suffer but little, others severely; and on occasions, 
when the weather has been sharp, death has ensued. But this is always hushed 
up, and as those who die richly deserve their fate, they are not at all com- 
miserated; indeed, it is looked on as a proof of the penitent being game, and 
entitled to high admiration on that account.’ 


The exhibition of the penitents presents one view of the cere- 
monies of the Roman Church in South America; the Christmas 
festival of the posadas exhibits that curious mixture of false religion 
and trivial amusement which was in early days developed in the so- 
called religious plays of the middle ages, but one step from the reli- 
gious caricatures of the fool’s mass and the boy pope. For this 
spectacle, we shall have recourse to the clever and highly amusing 
pages of Madame de la Barca, whose two years’ residence, with her 
husband, the Spanish ambassador, in Mexico, gave her excellent 
opportunities of describing the manners of the people. For eight 
days previous to the commemoration of the Saviour’s birth, the 
wandering of the holy family from inn to inn, in the crowded city of 
Bethlehem, is represented by bands of children wandering from one 
house to another, requesting admittance. The Christmas-eve is the 
last of the posadas, as the festival is called, that curious, but extremely 
pretty, mixture of religion and amusement, as the ambassadress terms 
the exhibition. 


“ We went to the Marquesa’s at eight o’clock, and about nine the ceremony 
commenced. A lighted taper was put into the hand of each lady, and a pro- 
cession formed, two by two, which marched all through the house, the corri- 
dors and walls of which were all decorated with evergreens and lamps, and the 
whole party singing litanies. A group of little children, dressed as angels, joined 
the procession. They wore little rehien of silver or gold lama, plumes of white 
feathers, and profusion of fine diamonds and pearls, in bandeaux, brooches and 
necklaces, white gauze wings, and white satin shoes embroidered in gold. At 
last the procession drew up before a door, and a shower of fireworks was sent 
flying over our heads, I suppose to represent the descent of the angels, for a 
group of ladies appeared, dressed to represent the shepherds who watched their 
flocks by night upon the plain of Bethlehem. Then voices, supposed to be 
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those of Mary and Joseph, struck up a hymn, in which they begged for adiit- 


tance, saying that the night was cold and dark, that the wind blew hard, and 
that they prayed for a night’s shelter: a chorus of voices from within refused 
admittance ; again those without entreated shelter, and at length declared that 
she at the door, who thus wandered in the night, and had not where to lay her 
head, was the Queen of Heaven. Atthis name the doors were thrown open, 
and the holy family entered singing. The scene within was very pretty: a 
nacimiento. Platforms, going all round the room, were covered with moss, on 
which were disposed groups of wax figures, generally representing passages 
from different parts of the New Testament, though sometimes they begin with 
Adam and Eve in paradise. There was the Annunciation—the salutation of 
Mary to Elizabeth—the wise men of the east—the shepherds—the flight into 
Egypt. There were green-trees and fruit-trees, and little fountains that cast 
up fairy columns of water and flocks of sheep, and a little cradle in which to 
lay the infant Saviour. One of the angels held a waxen baby in her hands. 
The whole was lighted very brilliantly, and ernamented with flowers and gar- 
lands. A padre took the baby from the angel and placed it in the cradle, and 
the posada was complete. We then returned to the drawing-room, angels, 
shepherds, and all, and danced till supper time. The supper was a show for 
sweetmeats and cakes.” 


We cannot here describe the Chinese balustrade, or the gold and 
silver of the cathedral of Mexico, the present occupant of the site of 
the Temple of the Sun, where the blood of the human victim flowed 
in honour of the god of War, the Son born of a virgin, according to 
the Mexican tradition. Glitter, indeed, does the sacred edifice, in 
gold, and jewels, whilst the dirt cumbers the floor, and drives all but 
the lowest of the people, the hateful leporos, from worshipping on 
its bemired pavement. Where the protectoress of the Tolonozin 
Indians had her temple on the hill of Tapeyac, overlooking the valley 
and city of Mexico, now stands the chapel of our lady of Gudalope, 
from whose bishop the ambassadress received the following legend : 


“In 1531, ten years and four months after the conquest of Mexico, the for- 
tunate Indian, whose name was Juan Diego, and who was a native of Cuatillan, 
went to the suburb of Tlalteloleo to learn the Christian doctrine, which the 
Franciscan monks taught there. As he was passing by the mountain of Ta- 
peyac, the holy Virgin suddenly appeared before him, and ordered him to go, 
in her name, to the bishop, and to make known to him that she desired to have 
a place of worship erected, in her honour, in that spot. The next day the 
Indian passed by the same place, when again the holy Virgin appeared before 
him, and demanded the result of his commission; Juan Diego replied, that, in 
spite of his endeavours, he had been unable to obtain an audience with the 
bishop. ‘ Return,’ said the Virgin, ‘ and say, that it is I, the Virgin Mary, the 
mother of God, who sends thee.’ Juan Diego obeyed the divine orders, yet 
still the bishop would not give him credence, merely desiring him to bring 
some sign or token of the Virgin’s will. He returned with this message on 
the twelfth of December, when, for the third time, he beheld the apparition of 
the Virgin. She now commanded him to climb to the top of the barren rock 
of Tapeyac, to gather the roses which he should find there, and to bring them 
to her. The humble messenger obeyed, though well knowing that on that 
spot were neither flowers nor any trace of vegetation. Nevertheless, he found 
the roses, which he gathered and brought to the Virgin Mary, who, throwing 
them into his ¢ilma, said, ‘ Return, show these to the bishop, and tell him that 
these are the credentials of thy mission.’ Juan Diego set out for the episcopal 
house, and when he found himself in the presence of the prelate, he unfolded 
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his tilma, to show him the roses, when there appeared imprinted on the ti/ma 
the miraculous image that has existed three centuries.” 


The bishop was convinced; a procession formed, and the mira- 
culous portrait of the patroness of New Spain conveyed to the new 
chapel on Tapeyac. Day by day flocked crowds of worshippers to 
our lady of the Roses’ shrine; and a high honour did he esteem it, 
who enjoyed but a momentary sight of the picture. ‘“‘ What must 
be my happiness,” said the bishop, after narrating the legend to the 
ambassadress, “‘ who can see her most gracious majesty every hour 
and every minute of the day!” Madame de la Barca could not 
comprehend the feelings of the old prelate when he declared that no 
temptation should seduce him from his small chapel of 'Tapeyac. 

The love of show and ostentation pervades every ceremony of the 
Church in Spanish America, even the solemn service of the Missa pro 
defunctis must have its gaudy furniture and its crowds of spectators, 
invited to the ceremony by an engraved card, bearing a tomb and a 
cypress, and some such invitation as the following :— 


Jose Maria A 
de la C and Basilio G 
brothers and uncle of the 
Senator Don Augustin T: 
who died on the 28th of last month, 
request you to assist at the suffrage of the funeral honours, which, by 
the desire of his wife, Dotia J—— A 4 
will be celebrated in the church of San Francisco, on the morning of the 8th 
of this month, February, 1840, at 9 o'clock. 














Jose G 








At these ceremonies the male relatives, in deep mourning, sit on 
high-backed chairs, round the church, beneath the crimson and gold 
hangings, the ladies, in long funereal cloaks, -kneel on the car- 
peted floor, whilst the priests perform the service for the departed. 
The beggars and the leporos crowd the doors and steps, beseeching 
charity in the name of the dead. 

Professing, as the ambassadress did, the religion dominant in the 
country, Madame de La Barca had opportunities of being present at, 
and giving details of, many ceremonies from which former visitors to 
Spanish America have been excluded, on account of the difference of 
their theological tenets. Soon after her return from a country 
ramble, our traveller was summoned to the consecration of Seiior 
Posada to the dignity of archbishop of Mexico. ‘The old bishop of 
Linares presided, assisted by two younger brethren of the Episcopal 
bench, and general Bustamente, the president of the state, acted as 
padrino or godfather to the archbishop elect. ‘To the ceremony went 
all the diplomatic body, and as ladies, however great their real 
influence may be in diplomacy, are not recognized in diplomatic 
peamweleny, the lords of the ambassadorial creation sat on their 

igh-backed chairs, whilst their ladies and daughters knelt on the 
pavement of the cathedral during the three hours of the consecration. 
Every preparation was of the most costly kind. The dresses of the 
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prelates were of white velvet and gold, and their tiaras blazed with 
diamonds. ‘The candlesticks, and the basins for holy water, were of 
the purest gold, and the vestment prepared for the new primate, of 
the most elaborate and gorgeous description. 


“« Magnificent chairs were prepared for the bishops, near the altar, and the 
resident in uniform, took his seat among them. The presiding bishop took 
is place alone, with his back to the altar, and the Sefior Posada was led in 

by the assisting bishops, they with their mitres, he with his priest's cap, on. 
Arrived before the presiding bishop, he uncovered his head, and made a 
profound obeisance. These three then took their seats on chairs placed in 
front. After a short pause, they arose, and again uncovered their heads, and 
the bishop Moralez, turning to the presiding bishop, said, ‘Most reverend 
father, the Holy Catholic Mother Church requests you to raise this presbyter 
to the charge of the archiepiscopate.’ ‘Have you an apostolical mandate?’ 
‘We have.’ ‘Readit.’ An assistant priest then read the mandate ina loud 
voice; upon which they all sat down, the consecrator saying, ‘Thanks be to 
God.’ ‘Then Posada, kneeling before him, took an oath upon the Bible, which 
the bishop held, concluding with these words, ‘So may God help me and 
these, his Holy Gospels.’ Then, all sitting down, and resuming their mitres, 
the examination of the future archbishop took place. It was very long, and, 
at its conclusion, Posada knelt before the presiding bishop and kissed his hand. 
To this succeeded the confession; every one standing uncovered before the 
altar, which was then sprinkled with incense. Then followed the mass 
chaunted.” 


Led from the cathedral by the assistant bishops, Posada was clothed 
with the episcopal robes, and read the service of the mass before the 
altar. Again brought before the consecrator, he saluted him with 
reverence, and sat whilst the presiding bishop declared to him the 
duties of the episcopal office. Again they all rose, and the con- 
secrator prayed for God’s blessing on the newly-elected primate. 
Prostrate before the altar, they all listened to the singing of the 
Litanies. ‘These ended, the presiding prelate, taking the crosier in 
his hand, prayed three times that grace might abound in the chosen 
one, each time signing him with the symbol of the cross. Posada 
alone now knelt, the rest sat on their episcopal chairs. 


‘“‘ The Bible was then placed on his shoulders, while he remained prostrate ; 
the bishop, rising up, pronounced a solemn benediction on him, while the 
lymn of Veni Creator was sung in full choir, Then, dipping his hand in the 
holy chrism, the bishop anointed the primate’s head, making on it the sign of the 
cross, and saying, ‘ Let thy head be anointed and consecrated with the celestial 
benediction, according to the pontifical mandate.’ The bishop then anointed 
his hands, making in the same manner the sign of the cross, and saying, ‘ May 
these hands be anointed with holy oil; and as Samuel anointed David, a king 
and a prophet, so be thou anointed and consecrated.’ This was followed bya 
solemn prayer. Then the crosier was blessed, and presented to the elected 
archbishop, with these words, ‘ Recélve the pastoral crosier, that thou mayest be 
humanely severe in Casedting vites, exercising judgment without wrath.’ 
The blessing of the ring followed, with solemn prayer, and, being sprinkled with 
holy water, it was placed on the third finger of the right hand, the bishop saying, 
‘ Receive the ring, which isa sign of faith; that, adorned with incorruptible faith, 
thou mayest guard inviolably the spouse of God, his holy Church.” 


The volume of the Holy Scriptures, which, during these last 


ceremonies, had remained on the shoulders of the kneeling prelate, 
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was then removed and presented to him, with an injunction to receive 
and preach the gospel. The kiss of peace was then bestowed, and 
Posada retired to his ablutions: after these he returned, bearing two 
lighted tapers, which, with two small loaves and barrels of wine, he 
presented to the consecrator in a reverential attitude. The presiding 
prelate then washed his hands, mounted the altar-steps, and ad- 
ministered the sacrament to the primate elect. 


“The mitre was then blessed, and placed upon his head, with a prayer from 
the bishop, that thus, with his head armed, and with the staff of the Gospels, 
he might appear terrible to the adversaries of the true faith. The gloves were 
next consecrated and drawn on his hands, the bishop praying, ‘ that his hands 
might be surrounded by the purity of the new man ; and that, as Jacob, when 
he covered his hands with guat’s skins, offered agreeable meats to his father, 
and received his paternal benediction, so he, in offering the holy sacrament, 
might obtain the benediction of his Heavenly Father.’* The archbishop was 
then seated by the consecrating prelate, on his pontifical throne, and at the 
same time the hymn ‘ Ze Deum laudamus,’ was dedated. During the hymn, 
the bishops, with their jewelled mitres, rose, and, passing through the church, 
blessed the whole congregation, the new archbishop still remaining near the 
altar, and with his mitre. When he returned to his seat, the assistant 
bishops, including the consecrator, remained standing till the hymn was con- 
cluded. The presiding bishop then, advancing with his mitre tothe right hand 
of the archbishop, said, ‘May thy hand be strengthened. May thy right hand 
be exalted. May justice and judgment be the preparation of thy see!’ Then 
the organ pealed forth, and they chaunted the layin of ‘Gloria Patri.’ Long 
and solemn prayer followed, and then they all, uncovered, stood beside the 
Gospels, at the altar. The archbishop rose, and, with mitre and crosier, pro- 
nounced a solemn blessing on all the people assembled. Then, while all knelt 
beside the altar, he said ‘ for many years.’ This he repeated three several 
times ; the second time in the middle of the altar, the third time at the feet of 
the presiding bishop.” 


And then bestowing the kiss of peace on each of his episcopal 
brethren, the new primate concluded the long and interesting cere- 
monies of the consecration of the first, and, if revolution still goes on 
in the fruitful land of the South, peradventure of the last, Archbishop 
of Mexico. 

We have already given our readers one insight into the cere- 
monies of the holy week in Spanish America: savage ceremonies were 
seen to delight the half-savage Corrientinos, on whom the more ele- 
gant devices of the Mexicans would have been thrown away. Suiting 
herself to her worshippers, the Roman Church, more than any other, 
studies the feelings of the people, and varies her ceremonial according 
to the prejudices of the country. In Mexico, from the Palm Sunday, 
all the nation takes a holiday, busmess is suspended, shops are 
closed, and from every quarter flock the peasants into the capital. 
Among the lower classes, she alone is worshipped who said of 
herself, ‘‘ from henceforth all nations‘shall call me blessed!” With 





* Considering that the blessing was obtained by fraud, this prayer seems but an 
awkward allusion, and might, in the hands of an Exeter-hall-ite, elicit many a 
religious cheer, when commented on ina satirical peroration. 
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respectful pity or distant adoration they bow before the crucifix, 
whilst on the face of every worshipper of the Virgin is depicted 
intense love and passionate adoration. 

On the Holy Thursday, Mexico is filled with pedestrians in 
dresses of the gayest kind, no carriages are allowed, velvet and silk 
are the only wear, and diamonds and pearls walk the streets. The 
embroidered dresses of the higher signoras are mingled with the 
highly-starched muslin of the lower classes, or rivalled by the gay 
colours of the Poblana peasants. During the day the crowds wander 
from church to church, kneeling for a few minutes at every altar, and 
marking their love for some peculiar saint, or especial image of the 
Virgin, by their offerings. 

“ Before the altar of San Francisco,” says Madame de la Barca, “was a 
representation of the Lord’s Supper, not in painting, but in sculptured figures, 
as large as life, habited in Jewish dresses. Santo Domingo looked like a little 
paradise, or a story in the Arabian Nights; all the steps up the altar were 
covered with pots of beautiful flowers ; orange-trees loaded with fruit and blos- 
som, and rose-bushes in full bloom, glasses of coloured water, and all kinds of 
fruit. Cages full of birds, singing delightfully, hung from the walls, and really 
fine paintings filled up the intervals. A gay carpet covered the floor, and in 
front of the altar, instead of the usual representation of the Saviour crucified, 
a little infant Jesus, beautifully done in wax, was lying amongst flowers, with 
little angels surrounding him.” 


The music from “‘ Romeo and Juliet” completed the scene ; “ the 
prettiest and most fantastic, like something expressly got up for the 
benefit of children.” Move on but a few streets, and the love of the 
horrible is catered for in the church of Santa Teresa la Neuve, where 
before every altar sits a figure of the Saviour, life size, crowned 
with thorns, and clothed in purple, the blood trickling from his 
wounds, and his feet and hands offered for the kisses of his wor- 
shippers. So far during the daylight. The night ushers in a new 
ceremonial: the grand procession, in which the different trades of 
coachmen, aquadores, or water-carriers, and cargadores, or porters, 
bear, on lofty scaffoldings, huge and gaily-dressed figures of the 
Virgin, the Saints, the Trinity, and the Redeemer. The protectress 
of all classes, the Virgin, leads the procession, which included every 
apostle and saint of note, and various emblems of the leading points 
of the Catholic faith, all brilliantly illuminated, and attended by an 
amazing crowd of priests, monks, and laymen. The procession 
heralds in the illumination of the churches, to be visited in succession 
by every devout Christian. Eaeh church now vies with the other in 
putting forth all its splendour of jewels, lights, dresses, and music. 

“ The prettiest effect in every church was caused by the orange-trees and 
rose-bushes, which covered the steps of the altars, up to where the magnificence 
of the altar itself blazed out; and the most picturesque effect was produced by 
the different orders of monks in their gowns and hoods, either lying on their 
faces, or standing ranged with torches like figures carved in stone. In the 
passage leading to most of the churches was a table, at which several ladies of 


the highest rank sat collecting alms for the poor; the fair quétenses had not 
been very successful, and that chiefly among the lower classes. The fatigue 
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was terrible, walking for so many hours on that bad pavement, with thin satin 
shoes, so that at length our feet seemed to move mechanically, and we dropped 
on our knees before each altar, like machines touched by a spring, and rose 
again with no small effort. Of all the churches we entered that night, the 
cathedral was the most magnificent; but the most beautiful and tasteful was 
San Francisco. The crowd there was so dense, that we were almost carried off 
our feet, and obliged, in defiance of all rule, to take the arms of our caballeros : 
still, it was worth the trouble of making our way through, to see such a superbly- 
illuminated altar. It was now eleven o’clock, and the crowd was breaking up, 
as the churches are shut before midnight. In one corner of the middle aisle, 
near the door, was the representation of a prison, from which issued a stream 
of soft music; and at a window was a figure of Christ in chains, his eyes 
bandaged, and a Jew on each side. The chains hung from his hands, and 
clanked as if with the motion of his arms. Numbers of people were kneeling 
before the window of the prison, kissing the chains and beating their breasts, 
with every appearance of contrition and devotion.” - 


Such is the last scene of Holy Thursday. On the morrow all is 
changed ; every sign of joy is gone, every ornament and decoration is 
cast aside, the whole town pours forth in the garb of woe, and in 
silence awaits the arrival of sunset, when they may once more resume 
their finery and their gaiety, and listen to the band playing opera 
tunes, or cheer the explosions of the firework -stuffed Judases, 
which are burnt and hooted at in the evening, with as much joy as 
our Guys on the Protestant jubilee. A new procession fills the 
streets ; the figures represent the Virgin mourning at the foot of the 
cross, and many of the incidents of the Redeemer’s painful death. 
Not a sound is heard as the procession files along; but, slowly and 
silently, amid the glare of a thousand tapers, the painted emblems 
are borne though the streets of the capital. Just before midnight 
the awful Miserere is performed in the cathedral, amid a crowd of 
spectators, whilst in the cathedral-square the band of the guards 
consoles those who cannot crush into the holy edifice with a selection 
of airs from “‘ Norma.” Such was Good Friday; such was passion- 
week in Mexico, when our ambassadress was there to see it, and to 
record her idea of its prettinesses and its fashionable crowds. Among 
the rustics of Logohuacan every action of the few last days of our 
Saviour’s life is acted by tutored Indians, whilst the cwra leads the 
performance by a recitation of the various acts: even the scene of the 
crucifixion, taking down from the cross, and the burial, are enacted ; 
and the effect upon the people may be judged by the continuous 
sale of viands that succeeds to each pageant, whilst the military play 
waltzes, and the adroit pickpockets ‘pursue their trade between the 
acts of the sacred drama. 

We have devoted so large a portion of our extracts, as well 
from Mr.jRobertson’s, as from Madame de la Baréa’s work, to 
the illustration of the Roman Catholic religion as practised in 
Spanish America, and so little space remains for us to speak of 
governments, manners, and natural curiosities, that we fear to com- 
mence extracts on either of these subjects ; and, indeed, the carte of 
the ambassadress is as puzzling, from its variety, as the various deli- 
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cacies of a pastry-cook’s to a child when told to take what he likes. 
In one chapter we have balls, theatres, Montezuma’s cypress, 
smoking, a viceroy, new year’s day, and a congress; diplomatic 
visits and the Cathedral of Gudalope; divine paintings and mos- 
quitoes’ eggs ; mitre’d bishops and ragged beggars. With a general 
recommendation to taste and try the ambassadress’s olio of Mexican 
curiosities? we shall conclude our notice of her work; making how- 
ever three extracts, illustrative of the governor, the manners, and 
the natural wonders of the country. First comes a sketch of the 
redoubtable Santa Anna. 


“In a little while entered General Santa Anna himself; a gentlemanly, good- 
looking, quietly-dressed, rather melancholy-looking person, with one leg, 
apparently somewhat of an invalid, and was the most interesting person in the 
group. He has a sallow complexion, fine dark eyes, soft and penetrating, and 
an interesting expression of face. Knowing nothing of his past history, one 
would have said a philosopher, living in dignified retirement, one who had 
tried the world, and found that all was vanity ; one who had suffered ingrati- 
tude, and who, if he were ever persuaded to emerge from his retreat, would 
do so, Cincinnatus-like, to benefit his country. It is strange how frequently 
this expression of philosophic resignation, of placid sadness, is to be remarked 
on the countenances of the most ambitious pl most designing men. Calderon 
gave him a letter from the queen, written under the supposition of his being 
still president, with which he seemed much pleased, but merely made the 
innocent observation, ‘ How very well the queen writes!’ It was only now and 
then that the expression of his eye was startling, especially when he spoke of 
his leg, which is cut off from the knee; otherwise, he made himself very 
agreeable, spoke a great deal of the United States, and of the persons he had 
known there, and in his manners was polite and gentle, manlike, and altogether 
more of a polished hero than I expected to see. To judge from the past, he 
will not long remain in his present state of inaction, besides having within 
him, according to Zavala, ‘a principle of action, for ever impelling him 
forward.’” 


Every one who has cared to read the accounts from Mexico for 
the last few months can well bear out this prophecy of the ambassa- 
dress: Santa Anna hath been, and is up and stirring. Our next 
extract refers to the manners of the Mexicans as displayed, not in 
their interminable morning visits, their common forms of offering 
their houses to their friends, or announcing the birth of an additional 
member of their family, as another servant at the service of their 
acquaintance. We have been sorely tempted to extract from Ma- 
dame de la Barca’s lively sketches, these and the like traits of 
Mexican character; but as several of our contemporaries have been 
before-hand with us in these excerpta, we prefer her delineation of 
the féte at the San Augustin, the ball open alike to high and low, and 
the al-fresco gamblings in the open square. 


“ There were people of all classes; modistes and carpenters, shop-boys, tailors, 
hatters, and hosiers, mingled with all the haut ton of Mexico; every shop-boy 
considered himself entitled to dance with every lady, and no lady considered 
herself as having a right to refuse him, and then to dance with another mag 
The Senora de ——, a most high and dignified person, danced with a stable-boy 
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in a jacket and without gloves, and he appeared particularly gratified at the 
opportunity thus afforded him of holding her white gloves in his brown paws. 
These fellows naturally select the first ladies as their partners, and, strange as 
it may seem, there is nothing in their behaviour that the most fastidious can 
wtoere be of. They are perfectly polite, quiet and well conducted, and: go 
through a quadrille as well as their neighbours. On the third night of the fete, 
Calderon and I left the ball-room about ten, and walked out in the direction of 
the copper tables which filled the middle of the square, and were covered with 
awnings. It is a sight that, once seen, can never be forgotten. Jt was a gam- 
bling féte champétre, conducted on the most liberal scale: on each table were 
great mountains of copper, with an occasional sprinkling of silver. There was 
a profusion of evergreens, small tin lamps dripping with oil, and sloping tallow 
candles shedding grease upon the board. Little ragged boys, acting as waiters, 
were employed in handing round pulque and chia in cracked tumblers. There 
was, moreover, an agreeable tinkling, produced from several guitars, and even 
the bankers condescended to amuse their guests with soothing strains. The 
general dress of the company was a single Hlanket, gracefully disposed in folds 
about the person; so as to show various glimpses of a brown skin. To this 
some added a pair of pantaloons, and some a shirt of a doubtful colour. There 
were many with large hats, most of which had crowns or parts of crowns, but 
all affording free entrance to the fresh air; generally speaking, however, the 
head was uncovered, or covered only with its native thatching of long, bushy, 
tangled hair.” 


Ladies in short petticoats, ragged and dirty, satin shoes that had 
once been white, and rebosos concluded this extraordinary scene of 
the Féte of San Augustin. Pass we now to the wondrous acts of 
Nature in Mexico, to the stalactite glories of the cave of Cacahua- 
milpa, the principal lion of the Terra Caliente. This cave of 
wonders, almost inaccessible to ladies,—so deep are the roads, and 
so perilous the journey,—was seen, and is thus described, by our 
ambassadress, in whose picture, minus twenty-five per cent. for fine 
writing, and about the same discount for embroidery, we presume 
may be received as a true bill! We make no deductions for the 
glittering sun, and orange and jessamine-fraught air, having delibe- 
rately omitted all such prettinesses from the extract. 


“‘ We arrived at the centre of the cave, a superb portal, upwards of 70 feet 
high and 150 wide, according to the computation of a learned traveller; the 
rocks which support the great arch so symmetrically disposed as to resemble a 
work of art; (—here sun—wild scenery—awful sensations ad libitum, subaud.—) 
we made our way down a declivity of, it may be, 150 feet, surrounded with 
blocks of stone and rock, and remained lost in astonishment at finding ourselves 
in this gloomy subterranean palace, surrounded by the most extraordinary, 
gigantic, and mysterious forms, which it is scarcely possible to believe are 
at productions of the water which constantly trickles from the 
roof. 


Here—alas, poor human nature!—a full account of luncheon, 
fricasseed chicken, boiled eggs, &c. interfered with our writer’s raptures 
and sensations, and a solid meal is discussed before the torches ar. 
lighted and the party set in motion towards the interior of the cave, 
where nature has sculptured every living creature’s form in stalactite, 
but where no living creature ever dwelt. 
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“It is said that the first Sala (for travellers have pretended to divide it into 
halls, and a very little imagination may do so,) is about 200 feet long, 170 
wide, and 150 in height,—a noble apartment. The walls are shaded with dif- 
ferent colours of green and orange, great sheets of stalactites hang from the 
roof, and white phantoms, palm-trees, lofty pillars, pyramids, porches, and a 
thousand other illusions, surround us on all sides. One figure, concerning 
which all agree, is a long-haired goat, the Evil-one in that form. We passed 
on to the second Sala, our awe and astonishment increasing at every step. 
Sometimes we seemed to be in an Egyptian temple—the architecture was de- 
cidedly Egyptian, and the strange forms of the animals resembled those of the 
uncouth Egyptian idols. Again we seemed to enter a tract of country which 
had been petrified : fountains of congealed water, trees hung with frozen moss, 
— covered with gigantic acanthus leaves, pyramids of ninety feet high, 
osing their lofty heads in the darkness of the vault, and looking like the works 
of pre-Adamites. This second hall, as lofty as the other, may be nearly 400 
feet in length. We then passed into a sort of double gallery, separated by 
enormous pyramidal formations, which are formed by water dropping on the 
earth. Here gothic shrines, odd figures,—some that looked Ike mummies, 
others like old men with long beards, appal us like figures that we see in some 
wild dream. These were intermingled with pyramids, obelisks, and baths, 
that seemed made of the purest alabaster. When we left this double gallery, 
we came to another vast corridor, supported by lofty pillars, covered with 
creeping plants, but especially with a row of the most gigantic cauliflowers, 
each leaf delicately chiseled, and looking like a fitting food for the colossal 
dwellers of the cavern.” 


Besides these were rocks and hills crowned with pyramids, frozen 
torrents, fixed in their wildest leap from the mountain’s face, and 
lofty Grecian columns, now of severe Doric, now of elaborate Co- 
rinthian style. Above all is the stalactitic amphitheatre, with its 
regular benches and its great organ, from whose pipes sound is 
emitted when struck. Such, according to Madame, are the natural 
wonders of the cave of Cacahuamilpa, in Mexico. 

Since we noticed Mr. Norman’s researches among the ruined cities 
of the peninsula of Yucatan, his predecessor in the discovery of by- 
gone cities, Mr. Stephens, has put forth his discoveries in the same 
region, accompanied with engravings, numerous and useful. Now 
and then, in these entertaining volumes, we have sketches, mere 
sketches of American manners and Yucatan peculiarities, but, like 
his fellow-countryman, Norman, he was too much engaged in tapping 
old ruins, and in searching out old Indians who had in some hunting 
party alighted on a painted wall or a carved terrace, to devote either 
time or space to things as they are. He pauses, indeed, to celebrate 
a bull fight, and the gambling féte of San Cristoval, at Menda, and 
to relate the wonderment of the Yucatanese at the mystical operations 
of Dr. Cabot’s Daguerreotype, or Mr. Catherwood’s operations on 
the unlucky squinters; but it is with evident impatience that he 
stops ; and great is his joy when hurrying on towards the relics of the 
contemporaries of Columbus. With Mr. Stephens, therefore, as a 
guide towards our sketches of Spanish America as it is, we have little 
to say ; and, having set out with an intention of confining this article 
to modern America, we ought, in duty, to take our leave of his 
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volumes. Benedick said he would die a bachelor, and Benedick 
changed his mind. Even so, ' 


“ Editoribus atque poetis 
Quid libet audendi semper fuit zequa potestas,” 


says some ambrosian MS. of Horace, affirming the proposition that 
editors may do as they please. Ergo, we will make one—only one 
—extract from Mr. Stephens, in order to call attention to the pro- 
bability of the huge masses of apparently solid masonry so lately 
described by us, being perforated in every direction with chambers 
and passages, like the pyramids of Egypt. In a forest in the 
neighbourhood of Uxmal stands a huge mound of masonry, called 
by the Spaniards El Labarinto, by the Indians Satun Sat: this Mr. 
Stephens entered alone, having lighted a torch, and tied a strong 
twine to his body, which was held at the other end by the Mayor of 
Uxmal, who stood at the door of the building. 


**T entered with a candle in one hand and a pistol in the other. The entrance 
faces the west. The mouth was filled up with rubbish, scrambling over which 
I stood in a narrow passage, or gallery, constructed like all the apartments 
abeve ground, with smooth wall and triangular arched ceiling. This passage 
was about four feet wide, and seven feet high, to the top of the arch. It ran 
due east, and at the distance of six or eight yards pect into another, or rather 
was stopped by another crossing it, running north and south. I first took that 
en the right hand: at the distance of a few yards on the right side of the wall 
I found a door filled up, and at the distance of thirty-five feet the passage ended, 
and a door opened, at right angles on the left, into another gallery running due 
east. Following this, at the distance of 13 feet, I found another gallery on 
the left, running north, and beyond it, at the end, still another, also on the left, 
and running left, four yards long, and then walled up with only an opening in 
it about a foot square.” 


Returning to the first gallery, our traveller pursued the left or 
northern branch of the passage, and, after a long and tedious scram- 
ble, found on that side also a similar net-work of galleries within 
the mass of masonry. No chamber was discovered ; but we cannot 
now doubt, especially after the result of the excavations in another 
part of the ruins, where a vase of terra cotta was found in one of the 
circular chambers, that many sepulchral chambers and passages yet 
await the patient labour of some new Belzoni, within the greater 
ee of those gigantic piles of masonry, which for so long a period 

ve defied the inquisitiveness of man. 
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In a reprint of an article from our January number, “ On 
the Present and Prospective Results of the Bishop of London’s 
Charge,” under the title “ Modern Puritanism,” the following 
appeared as part of an Appendix, which may not be out of place 
to those who are readers of the “ Christian Remembrancer only.” 

“Nore [A], p.46. (See p. 153, “Christian Remembrancer.”’) 

“¢A custom commonly prevails for the non-communicants to leave the 
Church immediately after the sermon, or rather immediately after the sermon 
has been followed by a collect and the blessing. The blessing, introduced 
at this period, is a manifest interpolation: itinterrupts the due order of the 
Church, and gives to the non-communicants a sanction and an approval, 
which, as the Church has not provided, so she certainly does not intend. 
With respect to this time of departure, I can trace no authority for it in the 
Rubric. * * * * Guided by analogy, then, I should judge, that, if there be 
a communion, forasmuch as there is no intimation to the contrary, still the 
service should proceed without interruption until the end of the prayer for 
the Church Militant. 

‘“‘¢ But thereupon succeeds an exhortation, which is addressed specially to 
them “who mind to come to the Holy Communion,” and is prefaced by the 
Rubric that “at the time of the celebration of the Communion, the com- 
municants being conveniently placed for the receiving of the Holy Sacrament, 
the priest shall say this exhortation.” Here, then, should scem to be the 
most convenient period for the departure of those who do not “mind to 
come to the Holy Communion.”’ Bishop of Down and Connor's Second 
Charge, p. 46. 

“It would be superfluous to say that we follow his lordship implicitly in 
all that he says about the dismissal of non-communicants after the sermon ; 
but with regard to the suggestion of dismissing them after the prayer for 
the Church Militant, we can only repeat his own emphatic observation : 
‘with respect to this time of departure, also, we can trace no authority for 
it in the Rubric.’ It seems very remarkable that when, as all confess, there 
is not the slightest vestige in the Prayer-Book of any dismissal of the non- 
communicants, the discovery of this fact was not followed up by its most 
obvious consequences : viz. that no dismissal of the non-communicants whatever 
was intended by the Church, or, in other words, that the communicants should 
receive in the presence of all the congregation. 
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“We are perfectly aware of the ancient distinction between the missa 
catechumenorum and the missa_fidelium in the early Church, (see L’Estrange 
and others ;) but, as the Christian religion became universal, this distinction 
became—indeed was intended to become—obsolete. Not the least trace of 
it remains in our services; nor was there any relic of it in this Church 
before the Reformation. From Edward VI.’s First Book, it is quite clear 
that the whole congregation, communicants and non-communicants, alike 
remained during the celebration of the Holy Mystery. ‘Then so many as 
shall be partakers of the Holy Communion shall tarry still in the quire, or 
in some convenient place nigh the quire, the men on the one side, and the 
women on the other side. All other (that mind not to receive the Holy 
Communion) shall depart out of the quire, except the ministers and clerks.’ 
(Third Rubric after the Offertory, p. 280. Cardwell’s Two Liturgies com- 
pared.) Should any be disposed to have recourse to the violent interpretation 
that to ‘depart out of the quire’ means to ‘depart out of the church,’ we 
can only answer that, if the compilers of this service had meant ‘church,’ 
it was quite as easy to say ‘church,’ as ‘quire;’ or still more pointedly, to 
have said ‘depart’ simply, without adding ‘out of the quire;’ but such an 
objection is sheer trifling; and should he insist, also, upon the following 
passages from ‘the Exhortation when the people are negligent to come to 
the Holy Communion,’ in Edward’s Second Book, and which continued in 
use until the Savoy Conference, 1661, viz.—‘ whereas ye offend God so sore 
in refusing this holy banquet, I admonish that ye will not add any 
more: which thing ye shall do, if ye stand by as gazers and lookers on them 
that do communicate, and be no partakers of the same yourselves—the fault 
is much greater when men stand by, and yet will neither eat nor drink this 
Holy Communion with others,—therefore, rather than you should do so, 
depart you hence, and give place to them that be godly disposed:’ we still 
maintain, first, that the departure, here enjoined, is only from the quire, 
‘ hence,’ viz. where the service was read. Or even should this be disputed, 
and should it be held that the ‘depart hence’ meant that the non-communi- 
cants should leave the church entirely, we answer, secondly, all this is 
nothing to us; the whole passage was expunged at the Savoy Conference; 
and as we well know in which direction all the changes went at that most 
important era, it is but fair to conclude that the revision went to restore the 
use of Edward’s First Book; for if a change were not intended, why was 
this remarkable omissionmade? Atany rate, we strenuously insist upon one 
point; that no provision whatever is now made for the dismissal of the non- 
communicants, and therefore that none was intended; and, yet more, that 
the only passage occurring in our Reformed Liturgical Office, which may be 
ommend into anything like a formal dismissal of them, viz. that already 
quoted from Edward's Second Book, was pointedly omitted at the last revision 
of the Prayer Book. The Bishop of Down and Connor is not very far from 
this view. ‘It were well, if, when the circumstances of the sacred building 
allow such a change, the communicants were at this period to come forward 
from their accustomed places in the body of the church, and be collected 
together in the chancel.’ p.47. Ofcourse; the communicants should come 
into the chancel, at ‘ Ye that do truly, &c. draw near, &c.;’ the non-communi- 
cants remaining in the nave, otherwise the whole service is deprived of a 
deeply-significant propriety. Of what sense are these words capable,— 
‘the communicants being conveniently placed,’ ‘the priests shall say to 
them that come to receive,’ ‘the confession shall be made in the name of all 
those that are minded to receive,’ unless there were another class actually 
present who were not ‘conveniently placed,’ who were not told to ‘draw 
near,’ who were not ‘ minded to receive?’ There are many expressions in 
the exhortation, ‘Dearly beloved in the Lord,’ &c., which afford internal 
evidence that it is addressed to a large body, many of whom are not com- 
municants. The direction here is general : ‘The priest shall say this exhor- 
tation :’ the next rubric prescribes a special address, as though to a portion 
only. Surely were the communicants alone present, it would have been 
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futile to introduce all the distinctions and limitations to which we allude; it 
would have been enough to have said, ‘ Then shall the priest say,’ instead 
of ‘Then shall the priest say to them that come, &c.’ and ‘ Then shall this 
confession be made,’ instead of ‘Then shall this confession be made, in the 
name of all those &c.’ We need scarcely add what is the practice of the 
Western Church, which is, to communicate in the presence of the whole 
congregation; and we understand that the same rule is observed in, at least 
some of, theProtestant bodies of .the Continent. The new Prussian Liturgy 
certainly has a rubric directing the dismissal of the non-communicants ; but 
our own Church does not like to recognise them thus formally.” 


Upon which we have been favoured with the following letter 
from the Bishop of Down and Connor :— 


“ Down and Connor House, Belfast, April 27, 1843. 

‘Sir, or Rev. Sir,—Permit me to draw your attention to the Appendix, 
Note (A), to your tract intituled ‘Modern Puritanism,’ reprinted from 
the Christian Remembrancer, of January, 1843. 

“In that note, with reference to a late Charge of mine, you speak of 
‘the suggestion of dismissing them’ (non-communicants) ‘after the prayer 
for the Church Militant:’ and you speak of it in terms calculated to lead 
the reader to suppose that J have suggested the dismissal of them at that 
period. On re-considering my Charge, you will perceive that I have not 
suggested any dismissal of them at all. The question, which is stated to 
have been proposed to me, and which I was answering, was ‘ at what period 
of the service they, who do not propose to communicate, may most con- 
veniently depart.’ Assuming their departure at some period, agreeably to 
a general, not to say an universal, practice, my object was to ascertain the 
time at which they might ‘withdraw’ themselves and ‘depart’ with most 
convenience, that is to say, with the least interruption of the service, and 
the least disturbance to their brethren who were intending to remain and 
communicate. And the best opportunity was stated to be ‘at the end of 
the prayer for the Church Militant,’ ‘the pause allowed for the more con- 
venient placing of the communicants.’ No act of ‘ dismissal,’ however, of 
the non-communicants was intimated by me on the part of the minister: 
no ‘dismissing of them was suggested’ by me; but the departure of those 
who should withdraw was cautiously spoken of as their own act, ‘ for which 
they only are responsible.’ 

“I beg the favour of you to correct this error; and, with my thanks for 
many valuable observations in your tract, as well as for its general tendency, 

“TI remain, Rev. Sir, your faithful servant, 
“ Rp. Down anv Connor, anv Dromore, 
“ The Editor of the Christian Remembrancer.” 


We regret that to our carelessness must be attributed the 
confusion between the “ departure” and “ dismissal” of the non- 
communicants which we have incurred in our observations on 
the Bishop’s Charge; an error the more inexcusable, because, 
had we rightly weighed this important distinction, his Lord- 
ship’s argument would have told very considerably for the 
precise point which we were urging, viz. the celebration of 
the Mysteries before the whole congregation, rather than, as 
we apprehended, against our own view. We are thankful, 
therefore, to adduce in this way the high and respected 
authority of the Bishop of Down and Connor as decidedly 
condemnatory of any dismissal of the people during the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Eucharist. 

And now that circumstances have re-opened the important 
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subject in which these remarks originated, an allusion to the 
additional “results of the Bishop of London’s Charge” which 
the last six months have produced does not seem altogether 
unseasonable or premature. 

Precisely such as we ventured, and this with all becoming 
respect to his sacred office, to anticipate has been announced to 
be the reason for that tender and suggestive tone of the Bishop 
of London’s Charge, upon the alleged indecisive nature of 
which the non-conforming clergy refused obedience. His Lord- 
ship did not enjoin, because he thought that a hint from him 
would be equivalent to a command: of this kind and deferential 
feeling advantage has been taken to an unhappy and pernicious 
extent, which we are not disposed to stigmatize in the terms 
which such conduct deserves. Suffice it to say, that in many 
quarters the most mean as well as disobedient spirit manifested 
itself; and what was designed avowedly to prevent party-names 
and to discourage external marks of particular schools in the 
Church, became, in exact contrariety to his lordship’s intention, 
the very badge and symbol of party in its most worthless form. 
To obey a Bishop was “ Puseyism:” to disobey him whose godly 
admonitions they had vowed to follow, the mark of the truly 
converted and evangelical and _ spiritual-minded clergymen. 
For obvious reasons we care not in this place to concern our- 
selves with other than literary instances of this remarkable 
outbreak of the old puritan spirit, though it is significant enough 
that the new non-conformity has been shown with the most 
sullen and settled tone of defiance, we had almost said malignity ; 
nay, the ignorance and prejudices of the laity have been most 
traitorously appealed to, in those very parishes where the most 
forward claims are ordinarily made to the more than exclusive 
possession of the graces of charity, meckness, and love. But 
‘wisdom is justified of her children.” 

To Mr. Scobell’s (of Marylebone) pamphlet of reclamation 
we have already adverted; but we forget whether the letters 
of Dr. Dibdin—qualis quantusque vir !—to his own Bishop, in 
that very religious journal, the Morning Chronicle, have been 
alluded to in these pages: this, however, was but the prelude to 
disobedience more marked, and, were it possible, more gratui- 
tously insulting,—newspaper and magazine, hebdomadal and 
diurnal—the worlds fashionable, and literary, and religious—the 
Record and the Weekly Dispatech—the Edinburgh Review and 
Charlotte Elizabeth—the Court Journal and the Morning 
Advertiser—the ponderous artillery of volumes, and 


The light militia of the lower sky, 
in the shape of the sly Fleet-street penny hand-bills—these have 


combined ; but the climax of all that is wicked may be found 
in the following advertisement :— 


“A Letter to the Bishop of London; in which his Lordship’s views on 
Justification and Baptismal Regeneration are proved to be absurd, unscrip- 
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tural, tractarian, and Popish. By the Rev. James Sutcliffe, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Knockholt, near Sevenoaks. London: Nisbet, 1843.” 


with which it were needless to say that we concern neither our- 
selves nor our readers: we mention these things only as the 
materials of history, by which the present spirit which actuates 
men, who boast to be successors of the temper, as well as the 
teaching, of the honoured names of Milner and Cecil, may be 
estimated. 

The result of all which is in accurate accordance with our conjec- 
tures : as we predicted, (pp. 159, 160,) now that suggestions have 
failed, “commands have followed,” and this in the most direct and 
personal way. The Bishop of London has taken the very 
earliest opportunity in his power—that of the present series of 
general confirmations—addressing the Clergy, as we are given to 
understand, in their smaller parochial bodies, to require from 
them unqualified obedience to some of the most important ritual 
requirements of the Church, as already signified in his late 
Charge: such as the general use of the Prayer for the Church 
Militant, and the publication of all notices by the Clergyman 
alone; at the same time, though not at present enjoining the sole 
use of the surplice, speaking of the nail ** conscientious 
scruples” about it in terms which show at least his sense of their 
hollowness: and, which is even yet more important, indicating 
the not very remote general and authoritative revival of the 
weekly offertory, not only to strengthen the Church, but to 
supersede the system of voluntary societies. 

All this is more than cheering: the Bishops of the Church 
are showing Whose successors they are : and the non-conforming 
Clergy, in the most influential diocese, have now one last oppor- 
tunity of showing “ what spirit they are of,” and “ what Master 
they serve.” We hail these important signs as very solemn 
warnings to us all: they are our judicial sifting, and it may be 
our final probation: we are not of those who see, in each 
advance of the mighty wave of the present conflict, an earnest 
of certain success, or an infallible augury of the future; but 
when men avowedly take their sides, when the better advance 
daily, and the worse daily develope worse signs of a disobedient 
temper, we may at least say, that individuals cannot remain 
neutral and lukewarm: and when the hosts are marshalled, and 
when time and temptation has fully ripened tendencies into prin- 
ciples on either side, then the conflict will come: the Church and 
the World, Michael and His Angels, and the Enslaver and his 
Angels, will meet in the Great Battle. Only let us train our- 
selves for the inevitable struggle: if Catholic truth were never so 
strong as at this moment, which we fully admit, let us be 
assured of this, that its enemies were never so resolved, so 
united, and so ready to exterminate it. We see this, not only 
in the spirit abroad among ourselves, but in the collected and 
unanimous fierce banding together of all enemies of the cross of 
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Christ in every country under heaven: in the robberies and 
sacrilege of Catholic Europe; in the openly avowed revival of 
the puritan spirit, with all its horrors, in America ; in the break- 
ing up of the most compact system of the Reformation in 
Scotland; and in the heaving of the great German heart of 
Protestantism. These things are but the mutterings of the 
coming storm, the wildest, and, it may be, the last: we dare not 
look forward to secure and peaceful days; but rather to a 
spiritual “ revealing of the thoughts of men’s hearts,” which shall 
pledge us for ever, and irrevocably : if we are to fight the Lord’s 
battle, it must be at the cost of quiet homes, and life’s comforts, 
and the world’s approving smile; and even then, we cannot 
count upon triumph: but even if we are made “ perfect through 
much tribulation,” and the loss of worldly goods, and through 
persecution,—if so be, it is more than our former worldliness 
might deserve. Even yet to be permitted to suffer for His 
name’s sake is all that we may pray for. 

We are the more impressed with this subduing conviction 
that we are on the extreme verge of a great crisis in the affairs 
of the Church, by certain remarkable and very recent indications 
that new elements of strife and contention are commencing their 
fatal influence upon the present state of things. Hitherto, with an 
ominous significance, THE WORLD has held aloof from the gather- 
ing strife ; the world, we mean, which, in all its various relations, 
is the great spirit of Antichrist,—the world literary and philo- 
sophical,—the world which is the direct enemy of the gospel- 
spirit,—the world which combines all that is selfish and indulgent, 
and local and temporary, and, we advisedly use a strong word— 
unprincipled. It has been long felt, though not much expressed, 
that the Quarterly Review was an apt and too faithful exponent 
of the common run of the sentiments which we have described, and 
which are too characteristic of the better informed classes of Eng- 
lish society; we speak here not of all the details of the various 
articles, but of their general bearing and tenor. Of the ordinary 
conduct of this influential journal it may be, and we trust not 
unfairly, said, that, making due abatement for the earnestness and 
higher cast of thought evinced by occasional contributors on 
specific subjects, there was a noticeable absence of a high religious 
tone; there was a marked and painful deficiency in the true and 
unearthly religious temper. ‘The Quarterly never, for it would 
not have been endured, avowed positive irreligious sentiments, but 
its deficiencies were suspicious—its negations showed a bias. To 
say that the Church was seldom, throughout its pages, implied as 
the one and sole channel of heavenly gifts—that Almighty God 
was seldom referred to as Him by whom alone princes reign and 
peoples prosper—were but to enunciate a palpable truth level to 
the observation of the most superficial readers; but more than 
this presented itself to thoughtful minds. The material philo- 
sophy of modern science—the ensnaring study of literature as 
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mere literature and esthetic criticism—the habitual contempla- 
tion of a country as a mere worldly object of a state machine of 
government—the conventionalisms of upholding order, decency, 
education, and the Constitution, as it is called, for the sake of a 
state of things involving the interests of party, and class, and 
order—the exclusive view of secular politics as all in all, not as 
influenced by Christ’s mystical body, but as a distinct organized 
system, to which the Church, if subordinated and repressed, 
might be a useful ancillary aid—social economy regarded as alien 
from the Divine form—these things—and they form the staple of 
the Quarterly Review—are not the components of a Christian 
mind. But when to these deficiencies of the higher gifts are to be 
added personal indications, in at least some of its writers, not 
only of a low tone of thinking, produced by the presence of 
such a worldly spirit, but, what is even yet worse, of a positively 
debased and immoral character, as witnessed in certain flagitious 
papers, which indicate a frightful familiarity with the filthiest 
words of inhuman depravity ;—what was to be expected from 
a publication conducted under such auspices ? We do not know 

whether we can make ourselves understood, but we have felt 
that articles which have, from time to time, appeared in the Quar- 
terly Review, on the French Drama, on French Novels, on the 
Dangerous Classes of Continental Europe,* have utterly unfitted 
not only those who penned them, but those who permitted their 
insertion, for their office of Christian censors. When things 

exist of which it is a shame to speak, it is but of little purpose 

to exclaim, “ How bad!” and “ How shocking!” while raking 
over and exposing the hideous details. We are not willing to 

characterize the spirit of a writer who parades his acquaintance 

with obscenity for the mere sake of showing, from experience, 

that he can affectedly and smirkingly condemn its excesses. 

Such “ wisdom, which is earthly, sensual, devilish,” were fitter 
rather for the licentious and Tiberian revelries of Hertford 
House than for the pages of what would fain be taken for the 

organ of the English clergy. 

_ are these most serious drawbacks in the Quarterly Review 
counterbalanced by some recent articles in which we gladly own 
our concurrence, more or less regulated by circumstances: such 
contributions—and we estimate their intrinsic value highly— 
were at the best felt to be out of keeping with the general 
tenor of their companions. Religion was treated of as a sepa- 
rate and scholastic subject of occasional criticism; it was never, 
as a rule, recognised as the pervading soul: it was the accident, 
not the cine 

We are not, therefore, surprised,+ knowing the worldly 





* Nos. CI. CXI. CXXXIX. 

+ When we say that we are not surprised at the appearance of the article in ques- 
tion, we refer merely to the moral character of the Quarterly. We are surprised and 
confounded withal at the measure, when we remember the worldly sagacity that 
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character of the Quarterly —far lower in this respect than 
the Edinburgh —to find an article “On the Rubrics and 
Ritual of the Church of England” such as we now proceed 
to describe, in the number published within the last few 
days. The author’s tone is not much lower than that of 
recent pamphlets and articles innumerable: his ignorance of the 
commonest facts of English ecclesiastical history is not much, 
though perhaps a little, grosser than ordinary; his absurdly 
superficial conceit, which fancies that the same smart index- 
knowledge which qualifies for hunting over the Annual Register, 
or a club-house familiarity with intrigue and persiflage, is lore 
enough for pronouncing an authoritative judgment on difficult 
points which have perplexed the consciences and delayed the judg- 
ment of the ripest and meekest theological students: his shallow 
vanity—his reckless presumption—his inconsistency—his total 
blank of information as to the state of the Church during the 
momentous Caroline era—to adduce the most obvious example, 
these things have, perhaps, seldom met with a parallel. 

To enumerate, however, the glaring instances of these qualifica- 
tions were so easy that, although we could refute, seriatim, every 
point oe which the writer in question has ventured a stock 
of ritual information the most slender and dishonestly adven- 
turous which we ever met with, and with which it would be 
really tedious to even the least-informed of our readers to 
occupy a single page, we prefer, on the present occasion, to 
allude to this production, not so much to prove it, which it is, 
a complete and most egregious literary failure, as to allude to 
it as asad specimen of the irreligious spirit tampering with and 
jeering at holy things: it isa sign of the times, and a pregnant 
one; full of threatening to us all: and the more dangerous in 
proportion to the number and imperfect training of those into 
whose hands it will fall; and this, not at all from the intrinsic 
power, which is quite contemptible, of what is said, but from the 
sort of reputation and influence which the editor of the Quarterly 
Review wields for merely secular purposes. 

In a word, when we see two such antagonist forces coming 
for the first time into direct collision, and the first journal of 
the empire, the first in rank and in circulation, committing itself 
to this particular line against the truth, and branding as fooleries 
and trifles the holy and reverential forms of the Church, and 
stamping with its authority the egregious paralogism that to be 
Catholic is not the birthright of the Anglican Church—when 





journal has usually manifested. What could have induced either the editor or the 
publisher to consent to such self-stultification? After having committed themselves to 
a high and catholic tone of thought, in several successive articles—articles, by the 
way, which were, each in its turn, the most conspicuous, and generally read of their 
respective numbers, and also, if not to an approval, yet to a vindication of the Oxford 
school from the more vulyar of the charges preferred against it, here we have a paper 
quite in the spirit of those latter—a paper that would hardly have disgraced The 
Record, and that has earned (the first time, we suppose, that anything in the Quarterly 
has incurred the misfortune of earning) the praise of that wretched journal. 
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we see the world thus plainly commit itself—when we see a 
newspaper, influential in a large class of religionists, openly 
invoking the passions and ignorance of the laity to compel even 
their own Bishop to yield to their senseless clamour—when we 
hear of the clergy themselves secretly fomenting this disaffec- 
tion, and then pretending that they are reluctant to comply with | 
the same Bishop’s commands for fear of meeting a storm which 
they have themselves treacherously raised—and when we remember 
that the question of ritual conformity was the gloomy precursor 
of the Great Rebellion—nay, when we hear of what seems little 
short of a conspiracy in one of our “famous universities,” to 
crush one among the first and noblest of our living theologians, 
for, what at present seems, but a simple enunciation of the doctrine 
of the Catechism,—-and when all these are the events of a single 
week—we may well—not despair, but—brace our nerves and 
betake ourselves to Him Who is our sole strength, and prepare 
us for those dark days when “men’s hearts are failing them for 
fear, and for looking after those things which are coming on the 
earth.” If there be an impending trial to the Church, let us 
be ready to act with all love—with all submission—but with 
all zeal and firmness. 


It is lack of space rather than of sympathy which compels us 
to compress our notice of the publications named at the head of 
this paper, a postscript, as it were, to a subject which has neces- 
sarily occupied much of the present volume; but having already 
alluded to the encouraging course which our Spiritual Fathers are 
adopting, it would be worse than ingratitude not to hail, with 
the most distinct satisfaction, the very important letter of the 
Bishop of Exeter to his Clergy, recommending, throughout his 
diocese, the immediate revival of the Weekly Offertory. It is 
no small reward to such as Mr. Bowdler, whose present pamphlet 
is an excellent one, to find that, after a long and useful career 
devoted to the service of Catholic truth, his suggestions at length 
meet with this encouraging approval in the highest quarters— 
nor is it with an intrusive pride that we express our conviction, 
or at least hope, that the steady efforts of many of the contri- 
butors to this Review have not been altogether without their 
influence in the same direction: the important Charge of the 
Archdeacon of London was of the same tenor: and the Weekly 
Offertory may now be considered all but gained; it is a step 
the value of which we can scarcely overstate. 

The pamphlets of Messrs. Haverfield and Robertson we have 
mentioned, not because they harmonize with our own views, but 
because they contrast favourably in tone with publications which 
we have felt it our duty unreservedly to condemn: and Canon 
Ryder’s Essay, though it contains some rather questionable 
points, contains useful suggestions, conceived in a better spirit 
than they are expressed in the way of style. 

NO. XXX.—N. S. 51 























THE LIFE OF TORQUATO TASSO. 


PART I. 


“ So pitiful a thing is suitor’s state ! 
Most miserable man! whom wicked fate 
IIath brought to court to sue for had y wist 
That few have found, and many more have miss’d ; 
Full little knowest thou that hast not tried 
What hell it is in suing long to bide, 
To lose good days that might be better spent, 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent, 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow, 
To have thy prince’s grace, yet want her peers, 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 
Yo fret thy soul with crosses and with cares, 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs : 
To fawn, tocrouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to want, and be undone.” 


Sexnser. Mother Hubbert’s Tale. 


Sucn is the description of a courtier’s life, wrung by bitter experi- 
ence from “ our own sage, serious Spenser.” He might have learned 
the moral at less cost from the fate of others. In none, perhaps, does 
the warning voice speak so forcibly as in that of the great and unfor- 
tunate man whose mournful history we are now about to trace. It 
calls on all, whatever may be their power of pleasing, to depend on 
their own industry and exertions, rather than on the precarious favour 
of a patron, to seek an honourable independence before they— 


* Loiter beneath the laurel’s barren shade.” 


Nor let it be thought that the moral is obsolete. Poets, it is true, are 
no longer to be seen in the train of princes. But, though customs 
change, human nature remains the same. There will ever be men in 
poverty, who waste their lives in the vain hope of the patronage of 
the great, and men in power who treat the dependants on their favour 
with caprice, and delude them with expectations which they omit to 
fulfil. 

But this stern lesson is not the only one a thinking mind will derive 
from the life of Tasso. It is far more pleasing to look upon him as a 
light to direct, than as a beacon to warn; and who can contemplate 
his lofty soul, his gentle nature, the purity of his mind undebased by 
meanness, unsullied by vice, and not feel a wish to resemble such a 
man? Who will not acknowledge the value of those intellectual pur- 
suits which enabled him to support the horrors of his prison, and 
cheered him in sickness, solitude, poverty, and madness ? Who can 
see the magnanimity with which he erased from his mind all bitterness, 
all hatred of his persecutors, even the remembrance of his wrongs, and 
not own that such a triumph over the strongest impulses of our nature 
belongs only to the christian ? Who can read the account of his last 
hours and not exclaim, “ May I die the death of the righteous, and 
may my latter end be like his !” 
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Torquato Tasso inherited his poetical talents from his father Ber- 
nardo Tasso, whose works deserve to be better known, and who was 
born at Bergamo in 1493. His parents, Gabriello Tasso and Caterina 
de Tassi, sprung from different branches of the same noble and ancient 
family. At an early age he showed talents which induced his father 
to spare no pains in cultivating them, but he had the misfortune to be 
deprived of both his parents before his education was completed, and 
his slender patrimony would have been insufficient for his support at 
college, had not his uncle, the Bishop of Recanati, taken him under his 
protection and enabled him to prosecute his studies. He became well 
versed in the ancient languages, and soon began to cultivate Italian, 
eloquence, and poetry with success ; his early attempts in verse are 
distinguished by the sweetness and fecundity of imagery which 
characterised his more mature productions, and his rising reputation 
procured him the notice of princes and nobles as well as of men of 
letters. 

But a fresh misfortune interrupted him in the career he had entered 
upon so prosperously. His kind uncle was assassinated at his country 
seat near Bergamo, by two of his servants, who fled with the money, 
plate, and all the articles of value which the house contained, leaving 
Bernardo overwhelmed with grief for the loss of a relation he tenderly 
loved, and deprived of the advantages he had reason to expect from 
him. He was then about twenty-seven, and, being reduced to depend 
only on his own slender fortune, he retired to Padua to finish his 
studies and to profit by the society of the many learned men who were 
there assembled. Poetry did not altogether engross him ; he studied 
philosophy, and especially that branch of it which relates to affairs of 
state, hoping to obtain an honourable employment under some prince. 
The illusions of love, too, banished the recollection of his misfortunes 
for atime. Genevra Malatesta, alike distinguished for beauty, high 
birth, and virtue, captivated his affections, but his hopes were soon at 
anend. She married Il Cavaliero degli Obizzi, and he recorded his 
feelings on this occasion in a sonnet which became so popular that 
every Italian knew it by heart.* 

Soon afterwards he went to Venice, and there published his poems— 
they spread rapidly through Italy, and obtained for him the reputation 
of being among the first of living poets. They attracted the notice of 
Ferrante Sanseverino, prince of Salerno, and inspired him with so 





* “ Poiché la parte men perfetta e bella 
Ch’al tramontar @’un di perde il suo fiore, 
Mi toglie il cielo e fanne altrui signore 
Ch’ ebbe pitt amica e graziosa stella ; 
Non mi tvgliete voi l’altra, ch’ ancella 
Fece la vista mia del suo splendore ; 
Quella parte pi nobile e migliore 
Di cui la lingua mia sempre favella. 
Amai questa belta caduca e frale, 
Come immagin del altra eterna e vera 
Che pura scese dal pit puro cielo. 
Questa sia mia, e d’altri l’ombra e’l velo; 
Ch’al mio amor a mia fé saldo ed intera 
Poca mercé saria pregio mortale.” 
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much esteem for the author, that, wishing to secure his services, he 
offered him the appointment of his confidential secretary. Tasso 
could not decline such a proposal ; he immediately repaired to Salerno, 
where he was received in the most flattering manner, loaded with gifts 
and presented with a pension for his life. Delighted with his position, 
he repaid the kindness of his patron by the assiduity he displayed in 
his service ; he was well skilled in business, and had a peculiar talent 
for state correspondence ; his leisure hours were devoted to poetry, 
and his productions were read with delight by the prince, and the 
princess Isabella. Even the tumult of war did not prevent him from 
indulging in this favourite recreation. He composed some verses 
during the siege of Tunis, to which he aceompanied Sanseverino, and 
where he distinguished himself by his gallantry in several engage- 
ments. 

After this expedition, which obtained him fresh favours from the 
prince, being sent by him on an important mission to Spain, he ob- 
tained leave on his return to pass some time at Venice, where he put 
forth a new collection of his works. After his return to Salerno, the 
prince and Isabella procured him a brilliant alliance with Portia de 
Rossi, whose beauty and talents were not inferior to her rank and 
fortune. They permitted him to retire with her to Sorrento, still 
retaining his appointment of secretary to the prince. In this delightful 
spot, where nothing seemed wanting to his felicity, he began his great 
work of Amadis, at the request of Sanseverino and some Spanish 
nobles. 

He had successively become the father of three children ; his eldest, 
a son, who died in infancy, a daughter, Cornelia, and the subject of 
these memoirs, who was born on the 11th of March, 1544. His 
father was absent at the time of his birth, having been obliged to follow 
Sanseverino to the war, which commenced that year in Piedmont, 
between the Emperor Charles V. and Francis I. King of France. 
Bernardo reluctantly tore himself from his family, and his peaceful 
studies, to encounter again the din of arms. Before he joined the 
army, he requested his friend, Don Ernardo di Torres, to become 
sponsor to the child, whose birth was expected, in case it should prove 
ason. As soon as the event was announced to Don Ernardo, he 
hastened to Salerno for the ceremony, which took place in the Archi- 
episcopal church, and the infant received the name of Torquato, 
which he was destined to immortalize. 

The talent he displayed in after life may incline us to yield some 
credit to the extraordinary circumstances that are related of his infancy ; 
we are told, that, at six months old, he began to speak, and that not 
like other children, but with a perfect articulation (which we may 
observe was the more remarkable, as he had, in after life, a sort of hesi- 
tation in his speech); from his earliest infancy he was always serious, 
was rarely known to cry, and never to laugh. These, and many other 
traits, being related on the authority of persons who heard them from 
his nurse, will require some allowance. 

When Bernardo returned from Flanders, his joy was extreme on 
beholding a son, who, at ten months old, already showed symptoms of 
precocity of intellect. He was not, however, long allowed to enjoy 
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the happiness of being with his wife and family in their beloved home 
at Sorrento. The prinee required his presence at Salerno, and thither 
they were obliged to remove. He still, however, found time, in the 
intervals of business, to proceed with his poem, and to watch over the 
opening minds of his children, in whom he took a daily increasing 
interest and delight. 

Two years passed away in this manner ; that of 1547 was marked 
by the insurrection at Naples, and from thence all his calamities took 
their date. The viceroy, Don Pedro de Toledo, had formed the 
project of establishing the dreadful tribunal of the Inquisition at 
Naples. His pretext was to prevent the introduction of the new 
German doctrines ; but his true motive, according to Muratori, was to 
wreak his vengeance on his enemies, under the cloak of religion, and 
to make himself formidable to the nobility, by whom he was hated, 
and whom he dared not attack by any other means. 

The edict of the Emperor had no sooner been placarded, than the 
people, countenanced by the nobility, rose in tumult and tore it down. 
The viceroy proclaimed the town to be in a state of rebellion, which 
only increased the disorder. The Neapolitans entreated the Prince of 
Salerno to lay their case before the Emperor, and to prevail on him 
not to persist in his design to introduce the Inquisition into their 
state. The prince hesitated; some of his friends advised him not to 
undertake so hazardous a service ; but the opinion of Bernardo Tasso, 
who thought he ought not to neglect such an opportunity of benefiting 
his country and the cause of humanity, prevailed, and he accepted 
the mission. Unfortunately he was not aware of the importance of 
despatch, and, by lingering on his journey, he gave the viceroy time to 
represent the insurrection in his own way, and to apprize the Emperor 
of the embassy. Charles, seeing the danger of encouraging rebellion 
among his subjects, and influenced by the representation of the viceroy, 
received the ambassadors coldly; but the prince, hoping he might at 
length be induced to listen to their petition, wrote to Bernardo, who 
had remained at Salerno, to join him at the court of Spain, and assist 
him with his advice. Bernardo was much grieved to leave his family ; 
he confided, however, in the care and judgment of Portia, and having 
placed Torquato under the tuition of Don Giovanni Angeluzzo, an 
ecclesiastic of much learning and amiable character, he set out without 
delay. His talents for business were well known at the court of 
Spain, and conduced much to the success the prince finally obtained, 
though after long and vexatious delays. After he had been there 
some time, seeing no prospect of his return, he wrote a letter to Portia 
containing some excellent directions for the education of his children. 
The whole letter, which is published in his works, is too long for in- 
sertion, but some extracts will be interesting, as they show how much 
care was taken to form the mind of Torquato to everything good and 
excellent. 

“The Giver of all goodness has been pleased to endow our children (if myparental 
affection does not deceive me) with excellences, both of body and mind ; but, to bring 
them to perfection they have need of culture. Habit is soon changed into nature, 
and we must study while the tree is young and pliant to direct its bent aright. As 
letters impressed on the bark of a sapling are still visible when it becomes a tree, so 
the lessons and examples imprinted on the tender mind of youth will never be 
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effaced. If we suffer them to receive hurtful impressions, no care or efforts in after 
life can repair the mischief..... Our first object must be to implant in their hearts 
just thoughts of God, that they may learn to love and honour Him from whom they 
receive life and every blessing. Study to fill them with the fear of Him, not a 
slavish dread, but a reverent fear of displeasing Him, which may be intimately 
mingled with love. .... ; 

“TI have spoken of manners, by which I mean that, in all they say and do, they 
should be taught to observe a certain modesty and decorum, which will not only 
please the wise, but command respect from all. ... . . ’ 

“ You must watch carefully, that no bad example, no profane or immodest word, 
no dishonest or shameful act, should ever strike the eye or reach the ear of our 
children. Let them not enter any house where a pure and holy faith is not held. . .. 
I must warn you against the error into which most mothers fall, who, seeking only 
the present gratification of their children, and not suffering any one to controul their 
wishes, give them over an easy prey to vice, and make their pleasures and senses 
their tyrants. Not that I wish you to go into the other extreme. Fear is a weak 
and helpless guardian of virtue. If the children commit small faults, appear not to 
observe them; if such as, though not of much importance, ought to be noticed, 
reprove them with kindness: but should they be guilty of any serious fault, withdraw 
from them your wonted expressions of fondness, and let your behaviour show steady, 
serious disapprobation.” 


A letter from him is also preserved to Angeluzzo, thanking him for 
his attention to his little Torquato, and concluding with an urgent 
request to write him a minute account of all the child did, “ Che non 
potreste credere il diletto ch’io ne prendo.” 

At length, after more than a year’s residence at the court, Sanseve- 
rino obtained from Charles a general pardon for the Neapolitans, and 
the restitution of their arms and artillery, which had been taken from 
them, only imposing a fine of 100,000 ducats as a penalty for having 
risen in arms against him. He himself was permitted to return to 
Naples ; but cautioned not to interfere in public affairs, in order to 
avoid any collision with the viceroy. 

On his return, he was received at Naples with a species of triumph ; 
an immense cavalcade met him without the gates of the city, and con- 
ducted him to his palace. A few days afterwards he was imprudent 
enough to allow a much more numerous procession to accompany him 
when he went to pay his respects to the viceroy. Don Pedro dis- 
sembled his indignation, and received him amicably, though he forbore 
to allude to his embassy, and Sanseverino returned on the following 
day to Salerno. 

But the viceroy’s hatred of him was increased tenfold by the popu- 
larity he enjoyed. He displayed it in various arbitrary and vexatious 
proceedings against him. On one occasion the prince appealed to the 
emperor, who wrote to Don Pedro, commanding him to treat the 
Prince of Salerno with more respect. At length, after three years of 
contention, the son of the viceroy, Don Garcia, determined to rid his 
father of so obnoxious an enemy, and employed for this purpose a man 
of some condition at Salerno, and noted for his skill in the use of fire- 
arms, but of weak intellect. He was easily wrought upon to believe 
that the death of the prince was necessary for the honour of their 
house. Accordingly, he laid wait for him, on his return on horseback 
from Naples, and took aim at his breast; but Sanseverino’s horse, 
having been accidentally frightened, reared at the instant, and the ball 
struck him below the knee. The assassin was seized and tortured. 
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There appeared reason to suspect not only that Don Garcia had insti- 
gated him to the deed, but that the viceroy himself was privy to it; 
and Sanseverino, after such a proof of the malignity of his enemies, 
feeling that there was no security for his life, resolved to go in person 
to demand justice of the emperor. 

Bernardo Tasso, who had for some time been allowed to pursue his 
favourite occupations, and superintend the education of his children 
without interruption, was now again summoned to accompany the 
prince. Foreseeing that his absence might be long, he removed his 
family to Naples, in order that Portia might have the solace of being 
near her mother and her other relations, and that Torquato, who 
already showed great talents and extraordinary application, might 
have the advantage of more able instructors. Having arranged this, 
he took his departure with the prince. Passing through Venice, where 
many of the Neapolitan malcontents had sought refuge, Sanseverino 
was strongly tempted by their solicitations, and by the offers that were 
made him on the part of the king of France, to withdraw his allegiance 
from the emperor, and join the party of his opponent. Bernardo used 
all his influence to dissuade him from such a step, and the prince, con- 
vinced by his arguments, adhered to his first intention, and proceeded 
on his journey as far as Padua, where the state of his wound, which 
had become inflamed by travelling, compelled him to stop. He 
despatched a messenger to the emperor to explain the cause of his 
delay, and to request a safe conduct, which Charles refused to grant. 
Irritated and alarmed, he resolved to accede to the overtures that had 
been made him at Venice; and, returning thither, he lost no time in 
communicating his purpose to the French ambassador, and openly 
declared for the king of France—a step which, however blameable, 
was, in some measure, excused by the treatment he had received. 

Don Pedro was overjoyed to find himself at liberty to indulge his 
malice against the prince. He immediately proclaimed him a rebel, 
seized his principality and his estates, and included in his sentence 
of banishment and confiscation of property all the accomplices in his 
rebellion. 

Tasso, after a short deliberation, determined not to abandon the 
prince, whom he had faithfully served for two-and-twenty years, at the 
moment he had most need of him, and was thus involved in his ruin. 
Sanseverino immediately despatched him to the court of France to 
negociate the terms of his adherence to that sovereign. Henry declared 
Sanseverino captain-general of the expedition against Naples, and 
engaged to appoint him viceroy of that kingdom should he succeed in 
conquering it. He assigned him an annual pension of 2,500 ducats 
till he should be restored to his estates; he made him governor of 
Tarascona and Belcario; he promised to each of his gentlemen a 
suitable provision, and to Bernardo an office in the government of 
Naples. 

These prospects consoled Bernardo for the present ruin of his affairs, 
though the painful situation in which his beloved wife was placed gave 
him great uneasiness. He did all in his power to cheer and comfort 
her by letters full of affection, and holding out to her the hopes that 
they should soon be reunited. Portia, supported by this, and by the 
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energy of her character, bore up with courage, devoting herself to the 
care of her children, especially of young Torquato, who had now com- 
pleted his seventh year. The society of Jesuits had recently esta- 
blished themselves at Naples, and had opened a school there, to which 
Torquato was sent. He immediately began to study with such eager- 
ness, that he always rose before day-break, sometimes in the night, 
entreating to be allowed to go to his master. In the course of three 
years he not only acquired a perfect knowledge of Latin, of which he 
had learned the rudiments from his tutor, but had made considerable 
progress in Greek, and composed and publicly recited poems and 
orations which excited the astonishment of all who heard them. The 
zealous fathers cultivated in him the piety that we have seen his 
parents anxious to instil even in his infancy. In one of his letters 
from St. Anne he describes his feelings when, at nine years old, they 
permitted him to partake the holy Sacrament; and we cannot doubt 
that the impression which remained after so many years must have 
influenced his character and conduct throughout life. 

Bernardo Tasso was in the meantime detained at Paris, occupied in 
inducing Henry to make the meditated attack on Naples. He em- 
ployed for this purpose the talents of a poet as well as those of a 
negotiator, and endeavoured by his verses to inflame the ambition of 
the king, and give him hopes of an easy victory. Henry commenced 
his preparations for the enterprise ; but, as it could not take place till 
the spring, Tasso retired to St. Germain, where he passed the winter 
in continuing his poem, and in celebrating the charms of Margaret de 
Valois, whose beauty and grace were then the theme of every poet. 

But when spring came, Henry seemed to have abandoned all 
thoughts of the expedition against Naples. Bernardo, weary with 
his fruitless negotiations, and finding his hopes of rejoining his family 
still deferred, earnestly implored the prince to send some one to supply 
his place at the court of France, and permit him to go to Rome, 
where he hoped that Portia and her children could join him without 
difficulty. She had suffered much from his lengthened absence, and 
from the rapacity and unkindness of her brothers, and continually 
urged him to return, and free her from their persecutions. 

Sanseverino granted his request, but recommended him to continue 
there yet some time longer, as the king of France had promised to give 
him an appointment. He remained, therefore, till the close of the year, 
when, finding his expectations still unfulfilled, he took his departure, 
and, in spite of the severity of the season, reached home in Febru- 
ary, 1564. 

In order to prevent any opposition.to the departure of Portia from 
Naples, he feigned that he had quitted the service of the prince of 
Salerno. This was the more expedient, as the imperialists had pre- 
vailed on the Pope, Julius III., to banish all the Neapolitan rebels from 
Rome ; it was therefore necessary for him to have an express permis- 
sion to remain, which was courteously granted, and he began to make 
glad preparations for the reception of his family. Unforeseen impedi- 
ments, however, arose. Portia’s brothers, who had got possession of 
her portion, would not suffer her to quit Naples. Bernardo, in order 
to emancipate her from their control, took measures for her admit- 
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tance into a convent until such time as he could succeed in removing 
her from Naples, and gave orders that his son should join him at 
Rome, under the care of his tutor, Angeluzzo. How painful the 
parting was, both to the mother and the child, we may infer from the 
affecting lines written many years afterwards.* Manzo mentions 
having seen a sonnet addressed to his mother, and written at the time 
of their separation ; but it has not been preserved. 

It was in October, 1564, that he joined his father at Rome. The 
fond parent seemed to forget all his misfortunes in the happiness of 
seeing his beloved child once more, though to all his disappointments 
and anxieties a severe illness, which lasted many months, was now 
added. 

At this time, his relation, Il Cavalier G. Jacopo Tasso, healint 
that he was settled at Rome, wished to confide the education of his 
second son, Christoforo, tohim. Bernardo was pleased that Torquato 
should have a companion in his studies and amusements, and willingly 
undertook the charge, promising to watch over him with the attention 
of a parent. His letters to the Cavalier contain many details of the 
studies of the two boys. In one he says— 


‘* Cristoforo is well, and advances in learning, but more from the constant assi- 
duity of his tutor, than from natural inclination. He has great quickness of , 
but is not fond of study. Torquato, who is devoted to it, serves him as a spur. . 
The boys love each other like brothers. I know not how I shall ever be able to 
separate them ! ’’ 


Bernardo continued to make fruitless attempts to obtain permission 
_ for his wife and daughter to leave Naples without forfeiting the por- 
tion she had brought him on their marriage, and which was their only 
provision, except a small pension which he received from the prince 
of Salerno. At length the accession of Paul IV., in whose favour he 
stood high, gave him hopes not only of speedily accomplishing this 
long-desired object, but of obtaining some important office under his 
government. What must, then, have been his grief, when informed of 
the sudden death of his beloved Portia, a grief which seems to have 
been increased by dreadful suspicions which crossed his mind as to the 
cause of her death. He writes to the prince of Salerno, reproaching 
himself for having left her in the power of their enemies, and griev- 
ing over the manner of her death, whether caused by anguish of mind 
or poison. 

His first care, after this calamity, was to withdraw his daughter 
Cornelia from the custody of her unnatural relations. She was about 
fifteen, and, both in mind and person, the living image of her mother ; 





* Ma dal sen della Madre impia Fortuna 
Pargoletto divolsa: Ah! di que’ baci 
Ch’ ella bagna di lagrima dolenti 
Con sospir mi remembra, e degli ardenti 
Preghi, che sen portan |’ aure fugace 
Ch’ io giunger non dovea pii volto a volto 
Fra quelle braccia accolto 
Con nodi cosi stretti e si tenaci. 
Lasso! e segui con mal sicuro piante, 
Qual Ascanio o Camilla il padre errante. 
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and he felt that her presence would be his best solace. But here 
again his cruel destiny prevailed. Her uncles disposed of her in mar- 
riage te a gentleman at Naples without the consent or knowledge of 
her father ; and they instituted a process to deprive Torquato of the 
inheritance of his mother’s property, on the pretext, that, by having 
joined his father at Rome, he became implicated in his rebellion. 

How constantly Bernardo’s thoughts dwelt on the lost object of his 
affections may be seen from the sonnets (forty-nine in number) and 
the canzoni which are to be found in his works on this subject, and 
which are little inferior in sweetness and pathos to those of “* Petrarch’ 
on the death of Laura. I have inserted two specimens in the note.* 
They awoke in Torquato, whose admiration for his father’s produc- 
tions was heightened by his sympathy in the feelings they expressed, 
the ambition to distinguish himself as a poet, and to devote his life to 
that object. 

Bernardo now formed the project of taking the ecclesiastical habit, 
and solicited the king of France to confer on him some benefice in his 
dominions. The request did not meet with immediate attention, and 
circumstances soon oceurred which put an end to this design. 

A war broke out between the pope and the emperor. The duke of 
Alva, then viceroy of Naples, marched on Rome, and took possession 
of Ostia and Tivoli. Rome was not in a state to make any resistance, 
and Bernardo, fearing to fall into the hands of the imperialists, 
hastened first to provide for the safety of Torquato and his young 
cousin. He sent the two boys to his relations at Bergamo, under the 
care of their tutor, Angeluzzo, and then made preparations for remov- 
ing his little property, intending to take refuge in Venice. 





* Per quel cammino, onde solevi in vita 
Mandare i tuoi pensieri, e’] tuo desio, 
Ed umili e devoti innanzi a Dio; 

Con cui |’anima tua fu sempre unita, 
E sciolta, e destra, e pura al ciel salita, 
Al cielo or lieto dell ’affanno mio, 
Godi del ben, che morte e tempo rio, 
Non pon sotterra, e non consuma e trita ; 
Ed io son qui rimaso a pianger sempre 
Il tuo da noi partir; quasi augelletto, 
Ch ’n solitario ramo ogn’or si lagna ; 
O fida, o del mio cor cara compagna, 
Fa almen talor, che la tua vista tempre 
Il mio grave dolor d’alcun diletto. 


O pit lieve che vento, e pitt che fiera 
Fugace, punta da colpo mortale 
Diletto uman, qual fior caduco e frale, 
Che vide su ’] mattin, e piange la séra ; 

O mondo, stolto é in te certa che spera, 
Ov’ é si brieve il ben, si lungo il male, 
Ov’ é l’uom quasi fermo segno a strale 
Della fortuna dispietata e fiera. 

Deh potess’ io seguir leggiero e scarco 
Léi che nel suo partir portd ’1 mio core 
Séco nel cielo, ed ogni speme mia. 

I’vo cercando, e non ritrovo il varco 
Per girle dietro, e farle compagnia ; 
Ahi! mondo pién d’inganni é pién d’errore! 
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One day, however, a report was spread abroad that the hostile army 
was approaching the city, and Tasso, who knew he might expect no 
mercy from the imperialists, placed the few valuable articles, which 
now constituted his whole fortune, under the care of a merchant, and 
hastily removed to Ravenna. He arrived there totally destitute of 
money, clothes, and means of subsistence, having only carried with him 
his unfinished poem of “ Amadis.” 

When Guildubaldo, duke of Urbino, heard that Tasso was so near 
him, and in a state so unworthy of his talents and reputation, he 
instantly invited him to establish himself at Pesaro, and offered him a 
delightful country villa, where he might pursue his studies without 
interruption. Bernardo accepted the kindness of this generous pro- 
tector of men of letters, and in this peaceful retreat he prepared to 
complete his “ Amadis.” He had soon the comfort of hearing that his 
son had reached Bergamo in safety, and that his relatives had received 
him with the utmost cordiality. ‘Torquato throughout his life retained 
a grateful sense of their kindness, and a pleasing recollection of the 
time he had spent at Bergamo. They would not suffer him to depart 
till the severity of the winter was past, but, in April, 1557, his father 
had again the comfort of his presence: he had then just completed his 
thirteenth year. The Duke Guidubaldo noticed him out of regard to 
his father ; but, on perceiving his uncommon understanding, his noble 
bearing, and the progress he had made in learuing, he wished him to 
be placed under the same masters as his own son, rejoicing in the op- 
portunity of giving the prince a companion who would stimulate him 
in the pursuit of everything that is excellent. Torquato here perfected 
his knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, and, at the same time, 
had the advantage of studying mathematics under Commandino, one of 
the most celebrated mathematicians Italy has produced. That he pro- 
fited by his lessons, appears from his having filled the chair of mathe- 
matical Professor at Ferrara. He also became a proficient in horse- 
manship, and all the chivalric exercises adapted to his years. 

Bernardo had now completed his “ Amadis,” which was eagerly 
expected in the literary world. His present patron, the duke of 
Urbino, being attached to the party of Charles V., and high in his 
favour, used all his influence to induce him to dedicate the poem to that 
monarch, hoping that, when propitiated by such a homage, he would 
grant him a pardon, and the restitution of his property. Bernardo 
long resisted this, considering himself bound to the party of his op- 
ponent. But the neglect with which he was treated by the French 
king, and the non-payment of his slender pension from the prince of 
Salerno, drew from him a reluctant consent. ‘ The very thought of 
such a change,” he says, in a letter to a friend, “is painful tome. I 
feel like a serpent moving under the spell of an enchanter. Necessity 
ismy tyrant. If I thought,” he writes, at another time, “that leaving 
the service of the prince of Salerno would compromise my honour, not 
even my distress should induce me to do it. But to follow his fortunes 
I have sacrificed my time, my property, my peace of mind, the life of 
my Portia, and now, under some pretext, he withholds from me the 
slender pension he had assigned me. What would have become of 
me but for the kindness of some friends here ?” 
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As there were many passages in the poem in praise of the king of 
France and Margaret of Valois, it was necessary to remodel great part 
of it, which cost him much labour. At last he completed it, and, 
having been furnished by the Duke Guildubaldo with the means of 
printing it, he went to Venice for that purpose, leaving Torquato to 
continue his studies. He was almost immediately offered the situation 
of chancellor, or secretary, to the university in that city, with a hand- 
some salary. His talents and taste were peculiarly suited to the 
situation, which required a person qualified to conduct the literary 
correspondence the university maintained with most other learned 
bodies in Europe; and he rejoiced in the society of the illustrious 
members, and above all in thus being able to extricate himself from the 
heavy yoke of court service to which he had now submitted so many 
years. Having, therefore, accepted the appointment, he engaged a 
commodious house, and summoned Torquato to join him. The good 
duke regretted that his son should be deprived of such a companion, 
and dismissed young Tasso with rich presents, and a promise of his 
future favour. 

When Torquato arrived in Venice his father took the direction of 
his studies. He particularly recommended him to make himself ac- 
quainted with the best Italian authors, both in prose and verse, 
thinking it absurd to be better versed in foreign literature than in that 
of his native country. 

Torquato delighted much in these pursuits. He assisted his father 
in transcribing his poem of “ Amadis,” and was intrusted by him with 
nearly the whole labour of correcting and preparing for the press a 
volume of his smaller poems, and another of his letters, which greatly 
contributed to form his style and taste. He studied the three great 
fathers of Italian literature,—Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio,—and, 
above all, Dante, with the most patient attention.. A copy of that 
author is still preserved in a private library at Pesaro, full of his ob- 
servations and notes; and frequent imitations of him may be traced 
in his works. He composed, both in prose and rhyme, with such 
exquisite taste, that his father’s literary friends at Venice already pro- 
phesied he would become one of the greatest ornaments of his age, and 
his father conceived the same hopes; but, knowing from experience 
that little besides empty fame is the meed of a poet, he wished him to 
render himself independent by some more lucrative profession, and for 
that purpose to apply himself to the study of the law. 

Torquato, in obedience to his father, entered the University at 
Padua when little more than seventeen, and applied himself to the 
study of civil law ; but, after a vain attempt to overcome his repug- 
nance, he yielded to his fondness for the pursuits he had quitted at 
Venice, and, unknown to his father, commenced his poem of “ Rinaldo.” 

Bernardo, by the intercession of the duke of Urbino, had obtained a 
pardon from the catholic king, though not the restitution of his pro- 
perty. He now sent him a magnificent copy of his work, which he 
had dedicated to him; but the homage which had cost him so dear 
failed to produce any effect. Not the slightest notice was ever vouch- 
safed of the poet or his work. 

The “ Amadis” was first printed in 1561. Whilst smarting under the 
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ill success of his endeavour to obtain the favour he had hoped from 
the emperor, he was informed that his son, whom he supposed to be 
studying law, had, in ten months, completed an epic poem ! It was not 
a moment when he was disposed to look with much complacency on 
such a deviation from the course he wished him to pursue, or to feel 
much hope that the one he was entering upon would place him beyond 
the reach of those cares which had bowed down his own spirit. But 
he was a wise and affectionate father, and, knowing it was useless to 
oppose so strong a bent, he permitted him to abandon his legal studies 
and devote himself to that of letters. Torquato’s joy at receiving his 
father’s sanction to his wishes was extreme ; he immediately submitted 
his poem to the judgment of two eminent literary men he had known 
at Venice, who not only highly approved it, but used their influence 
with Bernardo to consent that it should be published. His reply is 
marked with his characteristic good sense. “As to the printing of 
Torquato’s poem, I submit to your opinion, though my fondness for 
him and anxiety for his fame inclines me to a contrary one. I know 
that the poem will appear extraordinary for so young a man, both for 
the invention, the style, and gleams of poetical genius; but I could 
have wished to see the whole, and to have considered it attentively, 
before deciding on its publication. However, it is useless to oppose 
the inclinations of youth, which, like a torrent, bear down all before 
them, especially when his design is sanctioned by such a judicious friend 
as yourself. 1 will, therefore, only ask your aid and that of our other 
friends to see that it is printed correctly.” 

The poem was first printed at Venice in 1562, and dedicated to the 
cardinal Luigi D’Este, who had shown a disposition to befriend both 
the father and the son. An heroic poem in twelve cantos which dis- 
played skill and judgment in the design, imagination in the story, and 
talent in the style, written by a youth of eighteen, filled Italy with 
wonder and admiration, and obtained universal applause. 

He now applied himself with more ardour than ever to the study of 
literature and philosophy ; he attended the lectures of Sigonio on 
Aristotle’s poetics. He assisted at private discussions on subjects of 
philosophy and literature which were held at the house of Sperone 
Speroni. After some time he received an invitation from the senate 
of Bologna to become a member of the university they had lately re- 
opened, and to which they were anxious to restore its former reputation. 
He accordingly went thither, and distinguished himself much, both in 
the exercises of the university, and in private assemblies, by the skill 
and facility with which he discussed literary and philosophical subjects. 

From the time he went to Padua he had conceived the idea of an 
epic poem on the subject of the conquest of Jerusalem by the Cru- 
saders, under the command of Godfrey of Boulogne. He had already 
determined the number of characters, and imagined the different epi- 
sodes. At Bologna he began to execute some parts of his design. 
Three cantos of this first sketch are preserved among the manuscripts 
of Urbino in the library of the Vatican. They were dedicated to the 
Duke of Urbino. He was then only nineteen, but many of the stanzas, 
which in his maturer age he judged worthy of a place in his finished 
work, have all the dignity of style so remarkable in his later productions. 
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An unexpected insult induced him to leave Bologna—a severe satire, 
in which some of the first persons in that city were attacked, had been 
privately circulated. Tasso himself was rudely handled by the anony- 
mous author, but was so little piqued that he repeated, jestingly, to his 
friends, passages he had retained in his memory. Others, however, 
did not see the matter in so amusing a light, and the young poet was 
accused of being the author of the satire. In his absence the local 
authorities seized and carried away his books and papers; finding 
nothing to criminate him, they returned them. But this public affront 
on such slight grounds for suspicion, disgusted him with Bologna, and 
he immediately quitted it to join his father at the court of Mantua, 
whither he had lately gone on the invitation of the duke, and obtained 
the situation of confidential secretary to that prince. 

When Torquato arrived at Modena he learned that his father had 
just left that place for Rome. He was received by the counts Rangoni, 
intimate friends of his father, and their kindness soon effaced the 
mortification he experienced at the insult that had been offered him. 
Among the companions of his studies at Padua, Scipio de Gonzaga, 
(afterwards cardinal) had evinced a particular friendship for him. He 
no sooner heard the cause of his leaving Bologna than he sent him a 
pressing invitation to Padua. He had established an academy in his 
own palace, and he wished his young friend to become the ornament of 
it. Tasso yielded to his request ; he was welcomed with the warmest 
affection, and received as a member of the academy, in which he took 
(in compliance with the affected custom of those days) the name of 
Pentilo—according to Manzo expressive of regret for the time wasted 
in studying law, but, more probably, as Serassi conjectures, for having 
left Padua, where he had experienced much kindness, for Bologna, 
whose inhabitants had treated him with such indignity. 

He now returned with fresh interest to his philosophical studies 
under his former master. Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics occupied 
his attention as well as the Poetics. And he plunged into the depth 
of Plato’s Philosophy, so analogous to his character and taste, and of 
which all that he has written, whether in verse or prose, bears the 
stamp. 

He did not lose sight of his “ Goffredo,” as he first entitled his 
poem. On the contrary, all his studies, his researches, and his medi- 
tations, were in some way connected with that great object. He was 
still undecided whether to compose his work according to the strict 
rules of epic poetry, or to follow the crowd of Italian poets, in the 
romantic style. Whilst hesitating which course to take, he embodied 
his reflections in three treatises on poetry, and especially epic poctry, 
which he addressed to Scipio di Gonzaga, but they were not published 
till many years afterwards. The age of the author, and the motives 
that led to their composition, render them valuable. Treatises on 
such subjects are often theories formed by poets to justify their practice. 
But here we have the deliberations of a young poet—and that poet, 
Tasso, who, before starting for the goal, examinescarefully and candidly 
which of the beaten tracks he shall follow. 

During the vacation of the University, he visited his father, now 
returned to Mantua. We may imagine the joy of the old man at the 
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sight of his son, after a long absence, during which he had acquired 
so,much celebrity ; his parental pride in witnessing his acquirements, 
and in hearing the plan of his great work. The author of “ Amadis,” 
would perhaps have felt some pain in seeing any other poet starting 
with such prospects of success. But, as Torquato himself records, it 
was his pride to be eclipsed by his son, and he rejoiced that the 
motives which induced him to make his “‘ Amadis” a poetical romance, 
rather than a regular epic poem, had not deterred Torquato from fol- 
lowing the steps of Homer and Virgil, in which he had already 
advanced so far, that the palm of modern epic poetry might even now 
be considered as his own. 

On returning to Padua, Torquato was apprized that the Cardinal 
Luigi d’Este had appointed him one of the Gentlemen of his house- 
hold, and wished tosee him at Ferrara before the arrival of his brother’s 
bride, Barbara, Arch-duchess of Austria, who was shortly expected. 
Sperone, who was discontented with the treatment he had received 
at the court of Rome, endeavoured to dissuade him from accepting 
the appointment, representing to him the perils to which an inex- 
perienced youth must be exposed, and the calumny and persecution 
which superior merit never fails to undergo in courts. Tasso, even 
if convinced by these arguments, felt that no alternative presented 
itself by which he could maintain himself in a manner suited to his 
birth. He therefore took an affectionate leave of his friends, especially 
of Scipio, and left Padua to the great regret of the whole University. 

At Mantua he was seized with so severe an illness, that his life was 
despaired of, but his youth and the skill of the physician triumphed 
over the disorder, and he was soon able to proceed to the court of the 
Cardinal. 


(To be continued. ) 


ANTHONY-A-WOOD, AND OXFORD. 
No. II. 
Continued from page 437. 


In our present paper we shall make a selection of some of 
A. W.’s strong points, and string them together, “like, but not 
the same:” and all to show that the Oxford Antiquary well 
deserves the kind and the degree of affectionate and pleasant 
memory, which his name has enjoyed since his death; and we 
were never in better heart for the task than now. Now—when 
intense interest has been fixed on Oxford, for these ten years 
past, by the most beautiful, and, at the same time, most scholarly 
and erudite work in the walk of Topogra hical and Architectural 
research of its day—the President of Trinity’s “ Memorials :’ 
when all Europe and Christendom are looking, with anxious 
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interest, on the tone of thought prevailing there; and when all 
judgments, however discordant, agree at least in the importance 
to all mankind of its present struggles and strivings. But we 
must not let our enthusiastic prognostications of the future 
wile us away from the business in hand. 

There has been a sort of book published of late years, by a 
sort of writer, whom for the most part we should elect not to 
imitate. But there has been in that sort of book a droll sum- 
mary of chapters, something in this fashion. Suppose the writer 
were giving the life, times, opinions, and so forth of some Ana- 
baptist tinker, who sent himself into what the writer calls “ the 
ministry.” Then there come chapters of The Tinker’s birth— 
The Tinker in the army—The Tinker’s marriage—The Tinker’s 
call to the ministry—The Tinker’s second wife, and the Tinker’s 
sayings and doings in other relations of life and circumstances, 
ad libitum. The said sort of writer may now congratulate him- 
self on an imitator in a quarter totally, we doubt not, unlooked 
for, if not misliked. We are going to epitomize our Oxford 
Antiquary, though he did escape being a tinker and Anabaptist, 
in sundry paragraphs, of which the first shall treat upon— 

1. His Rambles.—Now, before going to his serious rambles 
after antiquities, according to his “ esurient genie,” let us just 
give, as part of the portrait of the man, the fact, that his first 
ramble was to a wake at Shabbington, in his twenty-first year. 
But “ the horse of A. W. being bad, or else that he was no good 
rider ;”—or, to suggest a third explanation, which we have 
understood is not unwarranted by modern experience at Oxford, 
perhaps both those suppositions being true, “he had ‘a fall, 
and put out his arme,” and, after staying a week at Thame, “ at 
length came home in a most afflicted condition.” This injury 
was eased at last by a bone-setter, who, while A. W. cast his 
head aside, “ plucked the arme straight and set it,” at the cost 
of a * —_ sown,” 7. ¢. swoon, to A.W. This mishap, and the 
forgetfulness of the rule of the Schola Salernitana, 


“ Unica nux prodest, nocet altera, tertia mors est,” 


which we quoted in the first of these papers, might have cured 
a less vivacious lover of free air and exercise of his rambles for 
mere sport. But not even his “sedulous and close studying in 
the public library,” and his “ conversing with books not used by 
the vulgar students,” could quench, at the age of twenty-three, 
the spirit of quaintness and ramble, which afterwards issued in 
directions so valuable to us. So, in 1654, we find him saying, 
on the review of after and soberer years, “A. W. having by 
this time obtain’d proficiency in musick, he and his companions 
were not without silly frolicks not now to be maintained.” And 
of what sort these were, his original diary explains, thus ;— 
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- “ Having by this time got some’ musical acquaintance, a frolick by all 
meanes must be taken by us; and what should it be but to disguise our- 
selves in poore habits, and like country fiddlers scrape for our livings! 
Farringdon fair ‘his yeare was the place destined to go to. And all of us 
(five in number) lodging in a house in Magd. parish,” [which used to stand 
at the north end of the church-yard, and has now been many years ré- 
moved, ] “ belonging to one Gregorie, a chandler, wee sate out very early 
the next morning, and calling first on Mr. Th. Latton’s house at Kingston 
Bakepuze, wee bid him good morrow by 2 or 3 tunes. He came m the 
hall among us, listned to our musick, gave us money, and ordered drink 
to be carried to us. After wee had done with him wee returned to the In, 
standing ”’ [and to this day, as will be well remembered by all west-country 
men who knew Oxford before the opening of the G. W. R., still standing] 
“on the road going to Farringdon, dined there, and after dinner wee were 
entertain’d by some of the neighbours, who danc’d (as I remember) in the 
green, gave us some money and victualls, and I think we return’d very late 
that evening to Oxon. The names of those in this exploit were, myself 
and Will. Bull, before mention’d, who played on the violins, Edm. Gregorie, 
B.A. and Gent. com. of Mert. Coll., who play’d on the Bass Viol, Joh Nap, 
of Trinity, on the Citerne, and George Mason, of the said Coll. on another 
wyer instrument, but could do nothing. Soon after wee took another voyage 
northward, called at Hampton Poyle, playd at Mr. West’s house, had-some 
money but more drink. Afterwards wee went (I think) to Kidlington, got 
something there, returned in the evening, and certain soldiers overtaking 
us, they, by force, made us play in the open field, and then left us without 
giving a penny. Most of my companions would afterwards glory in this, 
but I was ashamed, and could never endure to hear of it.”’ 


Nevertheless, we can well “ endure to hear of it,” and such 
like episodes in his thoughtful life, before time and wear and 
hard work, and some of the hardnesses of life had made him a 
Wiser man. 

His first ramble as an Oxford ecclesiologist was to Wolvercot. 
« April 30, 1657, he began his perambulation of Oxfordshire: 
and the monuments in Wolvercot church were the first that he 
surveyed and transcribed,” &c. This he followed up by a visit 
in the autumn to that great, and then, and since, neglected 
church, “ Dorchester, seven miles distant from Oxon ”—nine 
according to modern measurement. And, says he,— 

“ A, W. could not but here acknowledge his own weakness, you may call 
it folly if you please, as being startled at his first sight of this most antient 
city, famous for its being a station of the Romanes, for its entertaining 
S. Birinus, and afterwards giving him burial. The church is larg and 
antique, and both contained many monuments of antiquity, which are since 
spoiled and defaced.” 

In British and in Roman times, Dorchester was a place of 
note. Few places in England are to this day-so fruitful of 
coins as Dorchester and its neighbourhood. And in our own 
time we believe the memory of its pagan conquerors is preserved 
by the village expression for searching for the coins—* going 
Cesaring.” But our affections are all for something later and 
better. In the latter part of the first half of the seventh century, 
not much later than the great mission of Augustine, came 8. 
Birinus to Dorchester. Here he converted and baptized Cyne- 
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ild, and became bishop—first bishop of the see of Dorchester. 

ere, after fourteen years’ episcopate, he died, and was buried: 
and here for more than four centuries, with one interruption made 
by the avoidance of Agilbertus, the successor of Birinus, in con- 
sequence of his dislike to the founding of the see of Winton, 
continued a cathedral church. In 1070, S. Remigius removed 
the chair to Lincoln; and in Henry VIII.’s time, the last trace 
of its ancient dignity was removed from Dorchester, by its 
severance from the see of Lincoln, on the founding of the 
bishopric of Oxford. But that great prince and his son, though 
not perhaps much concerned in the extirpation of ancient asso- 
ciations, where the extirpation did not leave money behind; and 
therefore probably not very anxious about the abolition of any 
theoretical connexion, still dwelling in the minds of their subjects, 
between Lincoln and Dorchester; yet, when the diva pecunia 
was to be placed in their reach, did their work, as we all know, 
very clearly, and totally without qualms. 

In 1554, the piety of Richard Beauforest—his name ought to 
be had in remembrance—gave to the people of Dorchester what 
his money had bought, the once cathedral church. His will, dated 
that year, has this— 

“Item, I bequeath the Abbey Church of Dorchester, which I have bought, 
and the implements thereof, to the paryshe of Dorchester aforesaid, so that 
the said parishioners shall not sell, alter, or alienate the said church, imple- 
ments, or anye part or pcll thereof withoute the consente of my heires and 
executors.” * 

So that for their present church, the parishioners of Dor- 
chester are indebted to the pious death-thought of an individual, 
who had saved it from the effects of a species of piety more 
popular as well as regal. But what if Richard Beauforest’s 
“heires” were now one day to give their consent to the aliena- 
tion of the Abbey church? With what face could any 
existing regal or spiritual authority give hindrance to the 
restitution of the property, to the disposal of the representatives 
of the man who bought it from a king, unhindered by a bishop? 
By what tenure is Dorchester church now a parish church? 
The church was desecrated; it was seized, that is to say, by 
the crown, and sold like a rick of hay ora palace. Then it 
was private property, wholly without reference to ALMIGHTY 
Gop. A pious individual restores it—not to Gop, but to the 
people. There seems to be no thought in his mind of new 
deaiation or reconciliation. It might not have been necessary. 
But he gives it sub conditione: and if the gift is accepted, it 
follows that the condition is too; so, for anything we see, the 
result of the miserable sacrilege is, that the people of Dorchester 








: * “Skelton’s Illustrations of Oxfordshire,” Dorchester Hundred, page 9; where 
ds an excellent account of Dorchester, to which we are largely indebted here. 
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might, under possible circumstances, sell their church for any 
purpose they please, next week. 

In this once glorious church A. W. wandered and made col- 
lections. And we can assure all “church-hunters” that they 
will find even now more than enough to repay them. Will any 
one who goes there after reading this paper, observe an Altar- 
tomb on the south side of the chancel, and consider the case 
between Leland and Mr. Britton. Leland says,— 

“ There lyith at the feet of the knight” (whose tomb he had been speak- 
ing of) “one Stoner, sometime a judge (as apperith by his habit) in the 
reign of King Edward III.” 

Mr. Britton says, in the “ Beauties of England and Wales,” 
in the Oxfordshire volume, speaking of this tomb, and this 
account of it, that Leland (as also Stukely,) fell into a strange 
mistake, and that— 


“‘ The figure thus described is evidently a lady.” 


We have ourselves visited the tomb: and are quite sure that 
“the figure thus described” is most truly described, and is not a 
a lady. Mr. Britton’s only grounds for contradicting Leland 
are the features and dress. And the dress is precisely that cir- 
cumstance which Leland, who lived near three hundred years 
closer to Edward III.’s day than Mr. Britton, pitched upon to 
show decisively, not that the figure was a man, but, Judge 
Stoner. And the shields on the side of the tomb bear the 
ancient and present coat of Stonor, as now borne by Lord 
Camoys—two bars indented, and a chief. We hope we have 
now given some temptation in the direction of Dorchester. We 
will say no more of it now than what A. W. afterwards said of 
Ensham Abbey,—‘ The place hath yet some ruins to show, and 
to instruct the pensive beholder with an exemplary frailty.” 

Another ramble of A. W. takes us to “ Bartlemas,” that is, 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital by Cowley Marsh; and he tells 
the story so prettily, that we will abridge him but litile :-- 

“* December 24, 1657, at about eleven or twelve at noon (Merton College 
bells being then ringing) Will. Bull, Fellow of All-Souls’ Coll., and Hen. 
Hawley, Fellow of Oriel, were with A. W. at his lodging near Merton Coll., 
and smiling upon him and upon each other, they told him he must walk 
with them to St. Barthelmew’s Hospital, neare Oxon, and dine there with 
them and others of his acquaintance, but would not tell him who they were, 
or upon what accoynt. He went forthwith with them, and coming there 
about one of the clock, who should be there. . . . but Edmund Gregory, Bach. 
of Arts, lately Gentleman Com. of Merton Coll.? who, in the evening before, 
had conveyed thither a young gentlewoman of 15 yeares of age named... . 
Pottinger, of Choulesly neare Wallingford, in Berks, whom he had stolen 
from her parents. They were married early that morning in the chapel of 
S. Barthelmew’s Hospital.” 

A. W. does not omit to tell us, that the thing did not turn 
out well, as is commonly the case under such circumstances. 
Now all pedestrian and equestrian Oxonians—a division nearly 
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exhaustive we believe—must remember this little “ Chappel of 
S. Barthelmew’s Hospital,” on the left of the foot-path going up 
to Bullingdon. It belongs to Oriel, is disused for service, and 
was, when we saw it, misused for straw. ‘This litter covered the 
whole altar-room, as well as we remember: 7. ¢. nearly all the 
space within the screen. Now this savours sadly of the popular 
anti-christian view. ‘That chapel was given, not to a “ congre- 
gation” but to Gop. So, if a congregation cannot now be 
“formed” to attend in it, yet the dedication remains, and it is 
Gon’s house, and should not be polluted with farming-stock. 
If Oriel wish to give their tenant a barn, and the room must be 
had, let them first, at least, obliteraie the chapel. But we will 
hope better things. This little chapel witnessed, in 1657, 
against the charlatan marriages before magistrates and the like 
so hard has it ever been to bring Oxford into sympathy with 
latitudinarianism. Perhaps, some day we may have the hap- 
piness of hearing that the distinguished Society to which it 
belongs has recalled it from its degradation to its original pious 
uses, and given to the vale below some such healthful influ- 
ence as, under the care of the mightiest of that mighty house, 
has blessed the hill beyond, at Littlemore. 

A. W., no doubt, never dreamed of straw standing in the Holy 
Place, as the image of the Abomination of Desolation, in the 
chapel of S. Bartholomew. But neither could he foresee that 
the want of one at Littlemore should be remedied as it now is. 

‘« June 29, 1661, he went to Littlemore, and neare it he found an antient 
house, called Mincherie or Minchionrea, that is, the place of Nunns, founded 
there of old time. But nothing of the chapel or church is there standing.” 

The President of Trinity says (“ Memorials,” No. xlvi. St. 
Alban Hall, p. 4, note):—‘ Though the nuns had their private 
chapel and burying-ground on the north side of their convent, 
yet there is reason to suppose a church or chapel to have existed 
here, for the use of the inhabitants of the liberty, on or near the 
site of the new one. In digging the foundation twenty-two 
bodies were found, all lying east and west; there is also some 
glebe-land and a rectory-house near the spot.” He gives also 
a very spirited wood-cut of the “ New Church at Littlemore.” 

A. W. gives a short notice of Fairford Church, which he 
surveyed when staying “at Meysey-Hampton, in Gloucester- 
shire, on a visit to his kinsman Hen. Jackson, Bach. of Div. and 
Rector of that Towne.” But we have not space for both Fair- 
ford and Meysey-Hampton, and must take Meysey-Hampton, 
though Fairford be of greater mark. Some time after this his 
kinsman died. 

“June 4, 1662, Hen. Jackson, his kinsman, Rector of Meyseyhampton, 
died, and next day A. W. went thither and gave his assisting hand to lay 
him in his grave. He was one of the first learned acquaintances that A. W. 


had; and being delighted in his company, he did for the last three years of 
his life constantly visit every summer, continue with him four or five dayes, 
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and heare his stories with delight that he would tell him, concerning divers 
learned men of the universitie and his college (Corp. Chr.) that lived and 
flourished when he was a young man.” 

How much of the Athene et Fasti may we not owe to that 
“ sweet and voluble discourse” in the quiet parsonage of 
Meysey-Hampton. We believe the house, though altered and 
added to, to be mainly in the same condition as when A. W. 
visited in it. It is the very model of a parsonage; and we will 
engage to say never looked better than it does at this day. And, 
we must add, that the parsonage is not more cared for than the 
church, which is a very beautiful small cross structure. The 
careful scraping and cleaning of the sedilia and fenestella, the 
restoration of the early English windows in the transept, the 
cleaning and bringing out the grain of the old roof, the removal 
of disfiguring monuments,—all these excellent things have been 
effected under the care and at the charge, chiefly, if not wholly, 
of the ladies at the rectory.* May all A. W.’s haunts meet 
with like care and restoration ! 

2. But we will now set down one peculiarity in A. W., and 
one curious incident, before going on to the last and most im- 
portant item in our list. 

Among <A. W.’s strong lines of character appears pretty 
strongly his distaste of the other sex. Not that he appears to 
have had Oldbuck’s kind of reason for it: for the woods of Notley 
and ‘Thame are not mentioned by him, as having furnished him 
with walking-sticks, when he did not “expect always to have 
been a bachelor.” His “ genie” for antiquities, and a most 
studious disposition added to it, shut him out from other thoughts, 
and so he became, to use an expression of his own, a little 
“ cynical and hirsute in his manner.” He was not fortunate, as 
Sir W. Scott has painted Oldbuck to be, in having a sister and 
niece to care for his hospitium: so, on June 26th, 1669, we find 
him recording that— 

“ A. W. was dismist from his usual and constant diet which for many 
yeares he had taken in the house where he was borne and then lived, by the 
rudeness and barbarity of a brutish woman, of which she afterwards re- 
pented, when too late. A. W. was put to his shifts, a great deale of trouble, 
and knew not whatto doe...... This disaster A. W. looked upon as the 
first and greatest misery of his life. It made him exceedingly melancholy, 
and more retired,” &c. 

His whole account of Lady Clayton, the wife of the New 
Warden of Merton, in 1661, which is too long for us to quote, 
and too good to abridge, is full of the Oldbuck vein. And its 
reappearance, at different times, never unamiably, any more than 
such a vein must be held to be of necessity unamiable, quite 
gives a colouring to his life, in the most undesigned and uncon- 
scious manner possible. 





* A very fine lithograph of the Sedilia and Fenestella has been published, by the 
Cambridge Camden Society, we believe, from a drawing by one of therectoz’s family. 
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Suppose one fine morning next September, while the Houses 
of Parliament are engaged in a practical review of the game- 
laws, and Exeter Hall is in a state of collapse, an announce- 
ment should appear in the Record, Sunday Times, or Dispatch 
newspapers, to the effect, that, at the Mitre Inn, Oxford, a 
foreign Patriarch, of venerable years, and probably Popish 
extraction, had been visited by certain theologians and lay- 
men, in order to hear of the new movements in theology in 
England, and to impart his benediction to those who would 
receive it, what a coil should we not have! ‘* An Oxford M. A.” 
would fly to the aid of the betrayed establishment: conversa- 
tions with the boots and chambermaids of that respectable inn 
would be verified by the asseverations of the waiter: and, by 
the aid of a “special fund” from the Reformation Society, a 
bundle of “ Anti-patriarchal” tracts might possibly be lodged 
for distribution in the hands of the barmaid, should that func- 
tionary be viewed as yet Protestant. And it isnot beyond hope 
that, if the Vice-Chancellor and the Mayor could be persuaded 
to assert their authority, a temporary residence within the pre- 
cincts of the ancient Ballium or Castle of Oxford, might be 
secured for the erratic Bishop. To have it, after all, come out, 
that the Patriarch was no Patriarch, would, of course; be mor- 
tifying. To incarcerate a swindler would be something ; but not 
to incarcerate a foreign ecclesiastic, and to lose a capital story 
against Oxford and English Catholics, would be a sad falling off. 

Nous avons changé tout cela. In Anthony-a-Wood’s time, 
things were done a little otherwise. On September 16, 1659,— 

i ee Kinaston, a merchant of London, with a long beard and 
haire over-grown, was at the Miter Inn, and feigning himself a Patri« ch, 
and that he came to Oxford for a Modell of the last Reformation, divers 
Royallists repaired to him, and were blest by him, viz....... Joh. Har- 
mer, also, the Greek Professor of the University, appeared very formally, 
and made a Greek harangue before him. Whereupon some of the com- 
pany, who knew the design to be waggish, fell a laughing, and betray’d the 
matter. It was a piece of waggery to impose upon the Royallists, and such 
as had a mind to be blest by a Patriarch.” 

But it was not the “ Royallists” and “‘ such as had a mind to be 
blest by a Patriarch” only who went to the charlatan merchant. 

“ And because the” [pretended] “‘ Deane of Ch. Church, Dr. Owen, and 
some of the Canons of that house and other Presbyterian Doctors resorted 
to him, or he to them, for to draw up and give him a modell, they were 
so much incensed when they found the matter a cheat, that Lloyd” [the 
deviser of the trick] “ was forced to abscond for the present, or, as he used 
to say, torun away. This Mr. Lloyd was afterwards successively Bishop of 
S. Asaph, Lichfield and Coventry.” 


We recommend this story to the consideration of the authori- 
ties at Birmingham, against any future appearance among them 
of an ecclesiastic of archiepiscopal rank. 

And now, as a conclusion to this paper, we propose to confine 
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ourselves to ecclesiastical and religious reminiscences in our great 
antiquary, and to lay upon them sundry thoughts touching our 
own times. None ever saw with deeper interest than Anthony-a- 
Wood, the restoration of better things, their decline and fall, and 
the symptoms and prognostics of each state as they unfolded them- 
selves to his view. That very quaintness in which his narrative is 
set, which drew from Gibbon, in his introduction to his own far 
more egotistical biography, a sneer as well as imitation, gives a 
freshness and reality to what he says, which we would exchange 
for no amount of more measured sentences. And we think that 
only those who look at the surface of men’s minds and writings, 
will believe they discover any lack of earnestness or penetration 
in A. W. This we mean to apply to all his writings. But A. W. 
thought very deeply, on things divine in particular. It is not 
only that in all he ever wrote, as far as we know, there is not to 
be found one expression bordering on irreverence where reverence 
was due: but he goes out of his way, with evident pleasure and 
feeling of dutifulness, to magnify, with honest ardour the sacred 
cause of catholic order and churchmanship. And, as usual, 
where the mind is deeply imbued and tinted with a “hue of 
thought,” the catholic #@o¢, shows itself in little unexpected turns, 
as well as in those greater things, where it could not but appear ; 
giving us just that sort of gratification which we feel at some 
little attention from a friend, which need not have been, and 
which we think we might not have missed, if we had not been 
taught its value by receiving it. We have picked out the fol- 
lowing topics from A. W., which will serve to show what we 
mean :— 

1, There was a time when it was usual and safe to hold other 
assemblies besides those for religious worship, in churches. 
Thus, to go no farther back than 1640, in our own country, the 
convocation in which Abp. Laud suspended Goodman, Bp. of 
Gloucester, and passed the famous canons of that year, was held 
in the chapel, commonly known as “ K. Henry VIL.’s chapel,” 
in Westminster Abbey. Whether the modern practice of 
holding musical commemorations in that Abbey church, and 
other meetings of a still less edifying character, if possible, in 
others, has any connexion with the ancient catholic practice in 
the way of travestie, or otherwise, we are not going to determine. 
In Oxford it seems that St. Mary’s Church was used by the 
university for the purposes of congregations and convocations 
from a very early period, until the present Convocation-house 
was erected.* While churches were reverenced as such, before 
England had seen “ Paul’s” a thoroughfare, and a bakehouse 
excavated in its walls (as we believe was done), and before the 
Commons sat in thedesecrated chapel of St. Stephen, such familiar 





* The President of Trinity’s “ Memorials of Oxford,” St. Mary the Virgin, p. 3. 
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use of sacred buildings may perhaps have had no more danger 
than the familiarity of friends. But let Anthony-a-W ood show 
us how churches could be treated, even in Oxford, when irreve- 
rence had been let loose upon men’s habits. 

“Oct. 8, (1660), Joh. Glendall, Mr. of Arts, and Fellow of Brasn. Coll., 
died, and was buried at the upper end of St. Marie’s Chancel in Oxon. He 
was a Minister’s son of Cheshire, (and) had been the witty Terre filius of the 
universitie in 1655, at which time the acts were kept in St. “Marie's Church.” 


What sort of wit was tolerated from these terre filii, may 
be gathered from A. W.’s account of the terre filius of 1673, 
who “ appeared and spoke aspecch full of obscenity and prophane- 
ness,” making A. W.’s great work, the “ Hist. and Antigq.” of 
the university, the object of his gibes. We need not quote them 
here. Now, unless by the sight of hired musicians, singing in 
churches to audiences admitted by bought tickets, as a service 
not to Gop, but to them, aided by the additional spectacle of 
galleries raised over the altar, we are in time case-hardened 
against anything, we do not think we are otherwise likely to 
have among us the repetition of witticisms in a church; above all, 
not in St. Mary’s, Oxford. But it is worth people’s while to 
consider, whether music-meetings, and the performances called 
oratorios, in churches and cathedrals, do not distinctly point to 
the still farther decrease of that small remaining degree of the 
sentiment of devotion, and reverence, and awe, w which once over- 
came and subdued the “ transeuntes in domum Domini, domum 
orationis;” and whether the discussion of sandwiches and the 
news between the acts in the gallery of a choir, may not be a 
preparation for the future—however distant—selling such food 
and having such talk in the nave commonly ; and whether, really, 
there would be any serious difference in favour of the oratorio 
side, between the criminality of a few, or many, poor persons, 
who should have stalls for selling the articles of their support 
there, and that of the many rich who had already made their 
traffic by hiring out the choir. Certain it is that, at present 
we should be startled by hearing of men jesting for the amuse- 
ment of an audience in a church. In these things we are 
better, in a sort, than our ancestors. But, it is because we 
do not trust ourselves. In A. W.’s time the old custom of 
meeting in St. Mary’s Church was not obsolete, and men had 
not found out, that, under the then system, it ought to be obso- 
lete. So they went in and had a witty terre filius, 3 in sight of the 
altar-place; in 1655, there would be no such monument of 
Christianity as an altar. Since then, the feeling has arisen, one 
can hardly describe how, or whence, that sacred places must be 
kept shut, for fear. And this has been the feeling of the best 
of us. And so they are kept shut; and mirth and jests, and prayers 
and sacraments, are, by one silent edict, banished from walls 
which ought ever to resound with prayers and praises, and the 
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eucharistic hymn. Happily, we may except St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
which has lost its terre filios and their wit, and gained daily 
prayers, and we hope Finios Reent. 

2. There was a time, also, when to come into a bishop’s 
presence was the signal for asking and receiving a blessing from 
him. A. W. with characteristic simplicity gives an account of 
two interviews with Abp. Sheldon. We give one at length :— 


“ August 25, 1669, A. W. went about eight of the clock in the morning 
by Whitehall, towards Sir John Cotton’s house, near Westminster Hall, to 
borrow some MSS. from his library, to carry on the grand work of the 
Hist. and Antiq. of the Univ. of Oxon. He met, near Whitehall gate, with 
Dr. John Fell, Dr. Rich. Allestrie, Dr. Tho. Yate, &c., comming from prayers, 
as it seems, at Whitehall, who told him, that at twelve of the clock the said 
day, he was to meet the Oxford scholars, then in London, to dine with his 
Grace the Archb. of Canterbury (Sheldon), at Lambeth. They told him 
then, that if he met by chance with any Oxford doctors or masters, between 
that time and twelve of the clock, he should tell them of it, which he did. 
Afterwards he borrowed certain MSS., and at twelve of the clock he passed 
over the water to Lambeth, with Dr. Yate, Proctor Alsop, and others. 
When they came there, the Archb. was at the council-table, at Whitehall, 
with the king, and did not return till one of the clock. In the meane time 
the doctors and masters entertained themselves with pictures and other 
rarities in the gallery, and had divers discourses. At length the Archb. 
came among them with Dr. Fell, and at their first entrie into the gallery, 
A. W. being next to the dore, Dr. Fell said to the Archbishop : if it please 
your grace, here is a Master of Arts (pointing to A. W.) that you must 
take notice of. He hath done the universitie a great deal of honour, by a 
book which he hath written. Whereupon the Archb. comming towards 
him, 4. W. kneeled downe, and he bless’d him, and laying his hand upon his 
shoulder when he was risen, spoke very kindly to him, and told him that 
he was glad that there was such a person in the universitie that had a 
generous mind to such work.” 


Again, in February, 1671-2, he tells us, that Abp. Sheldon 
received and blessed him. Where has all this fled ?* Do we need 
blessing less than in the reign of Charles II.? Is the “ virtue” 
of a bishop’s blessing extinct ? How would a priest of the Church 
of England, not to put the case of a layman, be viewed, who, on 
coming into a bishop’s presence, instead of making a gentleman- 
like bow, should kneel down and beg his blessing ? We cannot 
tell. Not long ago we were in a cathedral, not at an hour 
of service, and were examining it. Suddenly its bishop advanced 
out of the cloister. What we have now been writing came 
across us; and we did what we suppose and fear most would 
have done, we withdrew to a distance. But, although bishops no 
longer bless as such, commonly, yet, blessing is not gone out. 
St. Paul says, “ Without contradiction the less is blessed of the 
greater.” Now, if one thing is more striking than another in 





* It would be difficult to say in England. Whether or not it exists at the 
present moment anywhere in Britain we know not, but a few years ago the Cburch- 
men in the north of Scotland never thought of entering’ or quitting their Bishop’s 
presence without his blessing. 


NO. XXX.—N. 8. 5M 
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our intercourse with the sick, it is the universal tendency to bless 
their clergy at parting; and a most touching and solemn blessing 
it sometimes is; and when the priest has blessed the people, then 
by way of response, it is quite well that they should, prayerwise, 
bless him. Does not this serve to remind priests that they should 
never leave a sick person without solemnly and authoritatively 
blessing him orher. The irregularity on the part of the visited 
is only such because, and when, the priest has forgotten one 
portion of his duty. 

We recollect the instance of a young priest, at whose house 
had been dining a young radical, an aspirant to the House of 
Commons as member for a neighbouring borough. When the 
evening was over, he courteously attended his guest to the door. 
Now the guest was precisely the man who, without much ability, 
would talk a good deal of church things in the style of the House 
of Commons of 1834, and some years since. Ina word, he knew, 
we suppose, as much of them as the ingenious members who are 
about to embalm their memories and votes in conservative church 
bills. On returning to the drawing-room our friend informed 
us, with some confusion, that Mr. ——-—— had blessed him. 
We will not attempt to analyze this, but leave the fact on record. 
And we will only add, what our readers must have anticipated 
us in understanding, very likely, that, in what has been said, we 
have meant no disparagement, but all possible commendation, of 
those acts of mutual blessing, which are indeed among the 
tokens of the union and happiness of domestic life. 

3. We learn from A. W. that the Litany was said in Merton 
College Chapel in 1661, as a separate service. eons of 
certain things which had been done, he says, “ which being 
all done by three quarters past ten, the Fellowes went to the 
Letany.” Why has this usage been so universally discontinued ? 
Canon xv. of 1603 orders it. The Rubric before the Litany 
itself, like so many others, reprinted, read, and disobeyed, orders 
it. Nothing in the unhappy Act of Uniformity of Car. II. hinders 
its restoration. Now, “in this argument” we wish to say 
something. The only causes which seem assignable for the 
contempt of rubric and canon in this point are, indolence, sup- 
posed expediency, and neglect the cause and the effect also of 
both. ‘To get people to church on Sundays and Holy-days and 
Wednesdays and Fridays twice, was thought harder than to get 
them once. So matins, and litany, and communion, were all 
three merged into one incongruous office. Also where was to 
be the sermon? Wherever that was there would be the “ con- 
gregation.” Now the Communion Office was the place in which a 
sermon was ordered by name. So, again, to that the others cul- 
minated—and, having reached it are stopped short, once more 
in the teeth of the Rubric. But, if sermons must be had, 


(and one of our grievances is that not enough are had,) why are 
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they not to be preached after a matins service? Why, we mean, 
may not any clergyman, who has strength or assistance, give a 
sermon after his early morning office as well as in the Office of the 
Holy Communion? ‘The Uniformity Act hasindeed done mischief; 
but it has not forbidden sermons then or at any other time; nor 
does any rubric, nor does any canon forbid sermons to follow the 
matins or evensong. The Act of Uniformity expressly says :— 
“That at all and every time and times when any sermon or lecture is to be 


preached, the common prayers and service in and by the said book appointed 
to be read for that time of the day, shall be openly and publicly read,” &c. 


By which clause is plainly conveyed the intention that sermons 
may be preached at other times than in the office of the Holy 
Communion, as in effect they are, after evening services. And 
why not, then, after morning? We have called the Uniformity 
Act of Car. II. “ unhappy,” and spoken of it as doing “ mis- 
chief.” We mean in this very particular of sermons. Before 
that act, sermons were not tied to prayers. 


“ Resort to sermons, but to prayers most,” 


says George Herbert. And one part of the instruction to god- 
fathers and godmothers at the font is, that they shall call upon 
their godchildren to hear sermons. And the unimpeachably 
Protestant pages of Foxe give ample evidence of the “ liberty 
of preaching” without previous service. Then came the enor- 
mous excesses of the Puritans, and that settled contempt for 
catholic devotion as part and parcel of their love of what they 
called preaching, which caused the reaction of feeling embodied 
in the clause in the act now quoted. The result of this clause 
has been as different from the intention of its framers as can well 
be imagined. First, the clergy are crippled in their means of 
doing good. ‘There may be time for a service on.a week-day, or 
time for a sermon, and not for both—time, that is, in which 
factory and labouring people might come. And both are insti- 
tutions of the Church of Christ ; and the clergy, under ecclesias- 
tical authority, ought still to be able to ring out “ the sermon bell” 
when the passing of a bishop or priest charitably disposed to 
“ bestow a sermon” gives them an extraordinary opportunity.* It 
should never be forgotten that not the Church, but the State, 
hinders this catholic freedom. Secondly, some who are unwilling 
to be hindered from doing what they like, and are exactly those 
whom the act had in view, evade the force of it by a device which, 





* In the Cambrian Register, quoted in Fenton’s ‘ Historical Tour through Pem- 
brokeshire,” 1810, p. 267, is a most picturesque account from a MS. Life of Sir Rhys 
ap Thomas, of the tournament and hospitalities at Carew Castle, on occasion of Sir 
Rhys being made Knight of the Garter by K. Henry VII. Service was, it would 
seem, constantly celebrated in that chapel in which, we grieve to say, we have 
wandered as part of the ruins of that princely seat. The Bishop of St. David’s and 
the Prior of Caermarthen were there, and, at last, “ earlie in the morning before 
they parted, the bishopp bestowed a sermon upon them.” 
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in fact, reproduces and epitomizes Puritanism. They go into 
school-rooms—perhaps a stone’s cast from the closed church— 
and there, without service, with hymns and “ conceived prayer,” 
preach as they please. Thirdly, the more serious church- 
people have been led to discontinue the expression of “ going to 
hear” such and such a preacher, and with a good deal of justice, 
because, as things are, it may mean a slighting of the service. But 
is it not quite right that people should go “ to hear” an earnest 
catholic preacher? Why not? Why are sermons preached ? 
Only let saying service and preaching be severable, under 
due authority, for the benefit of church-goers, and all will be 
well. We hope we have made our meaning as to the Uniformity 
Act clear. And now, to return to our original point, it is in 
saying the offices of the Prayer-Book, as the Prayer-Book marks 
them to be said, that we seem to have the fairest chance of 
increasing devotion, as by frequency and opportunities of prayer, 
so also by multiplication of short sermons and homilies. When 
prayers were most plentiful, sermons also shared in the abound- 
ing of Divine things. 

4. It appears, quite by the way, in A. W.’s mention of an 
ordination, that the holy communion and orders were received 
fasting. He says— 

“ Sunday (March 31, 1661), there was a sacrament and ordination of 
ministers made in the Cath. Ch. of Ch. Ch. by Dr. Robert Skinner, Bishop of 
Oxon. Savil Bradley, M.A. Fellow of New Coll. . ... was one of the 
persons that was to have holy orders confer’d upon him; but he having been 
used to eat breakfasts and drink morning draughts, being not able to hold out 
with fasting, was troubled so much with wind in his stomach that he fell 
into a sowne, and disturb’d for a time the ceremony.” 


What has become of this most pious and catholic practice 
now ? Who receives fasting ? Rather how can people be ex- 
pected to think about their duty to receive fasting, when the 
Communion Office is an appendage to matins and litany and 
sermon, and is not over in large congregations till two o’clock P.M., 
or later? Canon 41 of the African Code, received by the 
Catholic Church, and of special weight with us, for says 
Johnson,* “ This code was of very great authority in the old 
English churches; for many of the exemptions of E bert were 
transcribed from it,” provides, “That the Sacraments of the Altar 
must not be celebrated by any who are not fasting, except on the 
day of the Lord’s Supper,” 7. ¢. on Maunday Thursday, which 
in the Breviary bears its original name, “ feria quinta in coend 
Domini.” With this canon staring the Church in the face, 
with all Christendom against us, what is the Anglican practice ? 
“ Sacrament Sunday” occurs usually not oftener than once a month 
—twelve times, or thirteen, perhaps, in one whole Christian (?) 





* Vade Mecum. Part ii. p. 171. 
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year; how much seldomer let the Bishop of Salisbury’s charge 
be witness. On that day, breakfast being fully over, at eleven the 
family repairs to the church and communicates, and is at home 
again between two and three. But, to argue the thing @ priori, 
saving our allegiance to the canons of the Church—is the transi- 
tion from the plentiful breakfast—emphatically break-fast table 
quite the preparation which a thoughtful person would desire 
for his reception of the sacred food from the altar? Does it 
not commend itself to our innate feelings of reverence as Chris- 
tians, to receive that with lips unsoiled by the food of earth 
that day? Weare satisfied that here, as in so many other things, 
the evil lies in the clergy, not in the people alone. Let us tell 
them that they should receive fasting, and do it ourselves, and give 
the holy communion at an hour when weak persons, including 
ourselves, shall not be made liable to faintings and exhaustions ; 
and give it at least every Sunday. We have long tried the system 
of few, very few, communions, late hours, and full stomachs ; 
and the majority of souls in England is non-communicant. The 
reverse of all this would hardly make communicants fewer 
or less devout. 

Then as to the giving the sacred character in holy orders. 
How very like a dream does the 31st canon of 1603 now read ! 


“ Forasmuch as the ancient Fathers of the Church, led by example of the 
Apostles, appointed prayers and fasts to be used at the solemn ordering of 
ministers, and to that purpose allowed certain times in which only sacred 
orders might be given or conferred: we, followiny their holy and religious 
example, do constitute and decree that no deacons or ministers be made and 
ordained but only upon the Sundays immediately following jejunia quatuor 
temporum, commonly called Ember weeks, appointed in ancient time for 
prayer and fasting, (purposely for this cause at their first institution,) and 
so continued at this day in the Church of England.” 


Are not our candidates now commonly in the same position 
with regard to breaking their fast on the Sunday of their 
ordering, as people in general on the Sundays of their com- 
munions ? 

Here we take leave of our Antiquary. We have so nearly 
outlived the idle, conceited fancy of the superiority of London 
doings to those of our universities, that it is hardly worth while 
to make a peroration about it. But, as a kind “ illustrated” 
comparison, let us beg any of our readers, whether we have, or 
have not, carried them along with us, to try the following 
plan of—call it—amusement any day this coming fine June 
weather. 

First go to Highgate: and look over into the new Cemetery 
below the Church, and at London beyond overhung with smoke, 
yet not so overhung but that you may distinguish much of it. 
Count, as well as you can, the church-towers, and any other 
buildings of spiritual or corporal mercy. They will be many. 
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Then compare the numbers of all, specially the churches, with the 
streets, squares, courts, alleys, that even you know; and they will 
be few. Then recollect the aggregation of wealth, splendour, pro- 
fusion, poverty, squalidness, and sin, which is hourly fermenting 
i. unceasing agitation in that cauldron of souls. All the good, 
and it is much, which you can reckon up, the hoary Abbey of 
St. Peter, Westminster, and the new Cathedral of St. Paul, 
and their daily services, and the daily services and prayers of 
all the faithful in that mighty city, and all the acts of faith and 
mercy in it, are as dross in that fermentation. The wit, life, 
speed, energy, and business of the world have totally out- 
stripped the Church and Faith in the race; and, if London, as a 
whole, is a monument of the predominance of any one principle, 
it is —the principle of unbelief. Look at what lies at your 
feet—a catacomb. When London’s dead die, her overloaded 
churchyards being unable to receive the dead of her overgrown 
parishes, they are sent here. And what greets the mourners? 
An Egyptian catacomb, with the reversed torch moulded on 
the doors. So London is faithless even unto death: driving 
away from the last place of rest on earth, the only symbol 
which, to a Christian’s eye, in such sorrow as that of funerals, 
can have value, the Cross of Curist; and placing there, on the 
door which is to enclose, and, as it were, seal up, the bodies 
of those we love, the wretched emblem of Pagan unbelief, and 
annihilation. 

The railway will soon carry you to Steventon. Mount acoach 
and go to Oxford. If you were never there yet, beg the driver 
to tell you when, on emerging from Bagley wood, you are going 
to descend the Hinxey hill. One glance will tell you that you 
have come to a place where Christianity is still predominant, not 
tolerated only. But we dare not trust ourselves here, on a 
theme which could occupy our pen with delight for many a page. 
Go on, survey her noble colleges, their stately and still religious 
chapels, her halls still used as refectories, her schools still the 
centres of learning : and, thank God! that, amid all the pretended 
piety and tinsel show of learning which have poisoned and can- 
kered the age, there remains, in daily increasing beauty, and 
vigour and power to conquer, the spirit of AnrHony-A-Woop 
and Oxrorp. 
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An Exposition of the Doctrine of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, concerning Regeneration and Baptism, collected 
Srom the Book of Common Prayer and the Homilies, and com- 
pared with the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. Wm. Naprer, 
Rector of Tamlaght O'Crilly, §c. Dublin: Curry. 1843. 


Amona our earliest glances at this little volume, there was one which 
disclosed the fact that Mr. Napper’s opinions on the subject of it 
were not those which have hitherto been held orthodox among us; 
and accordingly we prepared ourselves for finding in it the usual 
dismal matter presented to us by the evaders of our Church’s meaning ; 
the thrice-told tale of the judgment of charity, the legal fiction of a 
presumed repentance and faith, and soon. But we were agreeably, 
most agreeably, disappointed. Though we are unable to agree with 
Mr. Napper in his conclusions, we are glad to find in him none of 
that shuffling evasion of the plain sense of the Church,—none of that 
contentedness with any semblance of an explanation that may serve 
the purpose of being produced when that sense is alleged, of which 
we have lately had so many and such melancholy specimens. On 
the contrary, Mr. Napper + our formularies in the face, owns 
their obligation, and prepares himself to abide by whatever shall 
= their exact sense. Our complaint against him is, not that he 
blinks anything, or evades the smallest tittle of their wording, but that 
he gazes on them, if we may so speak, somewhat too closely, and subjects 
them to a minuter scrutiny than they were designed for, thus “ finding 
more in Homer than Homer kuew,” and arriving at results such as 
their authors and their compilers never for one moment contemplated. 

His theory, as far as we have mastered it, is as follows :—In the 
services of the Church a marked difference will be found between the 
use of the word regenerate, and the phrase born again; consequently, 
the same difference must be held to exist between Regeneration and the 
New Birth; a difference which is attested, moreover, by the exact 
meaning of the terms, birth being not identical with generation, but a 
result of it. Therefore, Mr. Napper not only has no objection, but 
feels it literally true, to say of the baptized infant that he is regenerate, 
and that in no mere secondary ecclesiastical, but in the very highest, 
sense—that he is spiritually regenerate. He is a subject of the pro- 
cesses of the new creation, which began on him, indeed, in his partici- 
pation of a nature redeemed by Christ Jesus, but which, being attested 
and carried to a higher grade in baptism, may well be dated ordinarily 
from the reception of that sacrament. And the practical results of such 
reception are very important. Here are one or two specimens of the 
light in which Mr, Napper regards them :— 

“ Our Church, indeed, entertains a very high estimation of the gift immediately 
bestowed upon a baptized infant. It is a gift of the Holy Spirit, whose vivifying 
presence is with the appointed means; and is nota mere form or symbol of an absent 


thing. No, He is Himself the precious gift, and at the same time the Divine 
Agent in an incipient stage of His heavenly regenerating work.”—P. 6. 
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And again— 


“ A change of state, which implies a title of gift to the means of grace, and a 
covenant relation to the eternal Trinity, is in itself a beginning of a new existence, 
and a commencement of recovery from the consequences of our fall. It is regenera- 
tion begun by Him who ‘ moved upon the face’ of the chaotic waters, and who also 
carries on the whole process of the new creation. But there is abundant warrant for 
expecting more than a change of state,’’ &c.—P, 17. 


These extracts may suffice to show how very different a person Mr. 
Napper is from what our readers might expect on being told that he 
denied the connexion of the New Birth with Baptism. And when 
we add, that he considers baptized children as sons of God,—and that 
he holds that such, if finally lost, are branches that had been joined to 
the true Vine, and then cut off for their unfruitfulness,—that they 
incur the fearful doom denounced against apostates in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews,—they will see how much truth he holds. And certainly, 
if any of our self-styled Evangelical brethren, who cannot yet part 
with their notion of a new birth, unconnected with Baptism, will 
betake themselves to Mr. Napper’s explanation of our formularies 
instead of the disingenuous ones to which they have hitherto had re- 
course, we think they will have gained a step, and that no unimpor- 
tant one. By reading his book, moreover, they, and every one else, 
will find much intelligence, much thought, much truth, and the whole 
animated by a very delightful and pious spirit. 

Mr. Napper, however, as we have said, does not consider the bap- 
tized infant to partake as yet of the new birth. That is a term which 
he would restrict to the first conscious entrance on the Gospel inheri- 
tance and the Divine life. But we own that we can see no solid 
foundation for the distinction which he makes between regeneration 
and being born again. It has no support from the original of the 
New Testament—a circumstance which Mr. Napper does not over- 
look, but which he meets somewhat curiously in the following way :— 


‘* It may perhaps be answered that the same Greek word signifies regeneration as 
well as new birth. True, it does; but it happens that, in this instance, the English 
language is more accurate.” —P. 7, 


But what does it signify whether or not the English language be 
more accurate than the Greek in this or in any other instance, so long 
as the latter is, and the former is not, the original of the New Testa- 
ment? Surely the compilers of our offices were not at liberty to create 
a doctrine that was unknown to the world before. Nor did they, we 
are sure, ever dream of such a thing. All Mr. Napper’s distinctions 
between the two terms as used in the Baptismal services seem to us 
the very unrealest refinements of criticism that we have lately come 
across. The day, we cannot but think, is at hand, when the Catholic 
truths at which he has arrived respecting Baptism, and which he feels 
so livelily and expounds so beautifully, will obliterate such fine-spun 
distinctions from his mind, when he will learn that Baptism in con- 
ferring on a child, as he maintains that it does, the benefits of being 
made “ a member of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven,”—confers on him all things, and that the true 
way of addressing such a child is not to speak to him of any new 
birth yet to be waited for, but to tell him to go forth against evil, 
fresh from the water, and strong in the blessings, of his Baptisin. 
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Memorials of Ernest the Pious, First Duke of Saxe Gotha, and 
the lineal Ancestor of his Royal Highness Prince Albert; with 
Historical Notices of Frederick John,and John Frederich, Electors 
of Saxony, and chief promoters of the Reformation in Germany. 
By the Rev. T, Larnpury, M.A., Author of the “History of 
Convocation,” §c. London: J.W. Parker. 1843, 12mo. Pp. 278. 


In spite of the two rather unworthy artifices for entrapping readers 
contained in the title-page, this is really an interesting biography of a 
remarkable man. The author, too, believes himself to be orthodox; 
yea, and we imagine, even High-Church. Whether, however, he 
understands his position, and the position of the Church, whose orders 
he bears, is somewhat doubtful. For example, in contending that the 
Reformation of the English Church, in the sixteenth century, is no 
precedent for the separations of Dissenters, Mr. Lathbury argues in 
this manner :— 

“ It is true that we quitted Rome; but in doing so we have not separated from the 
Church. Those who forsake the truth are guilty of schism, not those who renounce 
errors. We quitted the communion of Rome, because she had forsaken the Church 
Catholic, Had not the Reformers believed that Rome was in grievous error, they 
would not have separated from her pale. They merely renounced Papal innovations, 


and restored the primitive worship. How different is the case of Dissenters in 
England !” 


Now, in our humble judgment, so far from this being “ different ” 
from the case of the English Dissenters, it is identical with it. Our 
readers will not suppose that we are going to justify dissent; but we 
repudiate altogether the statement of the Church’s case, as put forth 
by Mr. Lathbury. 1st. To say that we “ — Rome” at all, is 
incorrect: the English Church reformed itself, according to the power 
which is inherent in every church, by an act of its own synod, from 
certain abuses and corruptions; and, in consequence, but not till some 
years afterwards, the churches of Italy and France and Germany 
thought fit to renounce her communion. 2dly. Again, the mere exist- 
ence of “ grievous error” in a church would not, as Mr. Lathbury 
here seems to imply, justify separation from her. Nor can we (3dly) 
admit the general proposition, that ‘ those who forsake the truth are 
guilty of schism, not those who renounce errors.” ‘To forsake the 
truth, in any degree, is, of course, a fearful thing; but the English 
Churchman need not scruple to admit, that this had never so far taken 
place in the English Church as to endanger the salvation of her 
members. Yea, and even he may admit that some things were done 
unadvisedly and indiscreetly by our reformers, without being either 
unthankful for their labours, or without ceasing to condemn the 
tyrannical and uncatholic proceedings of the Tridentine Council, which 

ared to add fresh terms of communion to those which were already 
sanctioned by the Church, and to pronounce an anathema on all who 
refused them. 

With regard to Dissenters, whatever may have been their grounds 
for separating from the Church, they are all now deeply implicated in 
heresy as well as schism. Doubtless they “ belicved” the “errors” of 
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the Church to be “‘ grievous;” but, whatever Mr. Lathbury may think, 
we have yet to be convinced that it is open for individuals, or individual 
sets of men, upon such “ belief,” to separate themselves into a new 
communion. Indeed, Mr. Lathbury condemns the schism of Dissenters 
quite as strongly as we do; and when he really offers a justification of 
their conduct, it is only that he uses the ordinary language of Protes- 
tantism, without at all considering to what conclusions it would lead. 
It is one proof among thousands, which he who runs may now read, 
that none but what are called High-Church principles can stand the 
test which present times are applying; and Mr. Lathbury is no 
singular instance of a writer, even of controversy, having his theology 
to learn. 





The Christmas Bells, §c. By the Author of “Constance,” “ Vir- 
ginia,” Jc. New York: Appleton. 1842. 


We have never had the luck to fall in with, or even to hear of, either 
“Constance” or “ Virginia,” and therefore the title-page of “ The 
Christmas Bells” gives us no clue whatever to the authorship of the 
volume. But the Tek must have an author, and, whoever he is, he 
is assuredly a well-principled, amiable, fine-minded man, with much 
poetical feeling, and much grace of expression. He is, like others 
of his musical countrymen, a good deal of an imitator, and his volume 
attests, as former American verses have attested abundantly, what a 
favourite Mrs. Hemans is on the west side of the Atlantic. In the 
Christmas Bells we like best the imitation of George Herbert, part of 
which we now present to our readers :— 
“ Awake, glad heart! get up and sing! 
It is the birth-day of thy King! 
Awake! awake! 
The sun doth shake 


Light from his locks, and all the way 
Breaking perfumes doth spice the day. 


“ Awake! awake! hark, the wood sings; 
Winds whisper, and the busy springs 
A concert make: 
Awake! awake! 
Man is their high priest, and should rise 
To offer up their sacrifice. 


** I would I were some bird or star, 
Fluttering in woods, or lifted far 
Above this inn 
And road of sin! 
Then either bird or star should be 
Shining or singing still to thee.” —Pp. 35, 36. 


The following “Evening Parting Hymn” would make a very 
pleasing and complete song :— 


‘* Bright be our parting, where 
Brightly we've met ; 
Voices of music are 
Echoing yet ; 
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Tones that we love to hear, 
Swell on the listening ear, 
Hark now, in accents clear 
Singing, good-night! 
“God and good angels bright 
Watch o’er our sleep! 
Bless us with slumbers light, 
Peaceful and deep, 
Watched by His sleepless eye, 
While each fair star on high 
Bends from the quiet sky, 
Looking, good night! 


“ Brief be our parting where 
Gladly we'll meet ; 
Morning shall call us, each 
Other to greet. 
Sweet be our rest in him 
Till the bright stars are dim, 
And the earth’s matin hymn 
Breaks on the night.’”—Pp. 138, 134. 


The Gothic of the vignettes, with which this volume is embellished, 
is not always good, a fault excusable in a country where it cannot be 
taken at first hand from authentic specimens, but still one which it 
would be desirable, in another edition, to correct as far as possible. 
Is the font in America generally placed ‘‘ close by the chancel-rail ?” 
That is not its ancient or appropriate site. 


Judge Not; or an earnest Warning to the Youth of this Generation 
against a Critical and Controversial Spirit. By A CLERGYMAN. 
London: Burns, 1843. 


Turis is an admirable Tract, and has not appeared before it was 
greatly needed. We would earnestly call attention to such wise and 
truly Catholic remarks as the following :— 


“ There is a risk lest they who have embraced the whole of Catholic truth should 
regard themselves as teachers of those who have not, and, in endeavouring to cor- 
rect the views of others, should forget to discipline themselves. There is danger, 
lest to know about doctrines, and to speak of them, be mistaken for a true and prac- 
tical faith; lest to take interest in things concerning the truth, be held to be the same 
as the holding of the truth in sincerity. There are temptations to forget the meaning 
and relative value of all those external observances, which it is our duty to respect; 
for there is a tendency in everything which embodies a truth, whether it be an out- 
ward gesture or a verbal definition, to hide the treasure which it is required to keep : 
and we may justly fear lest, as some have learned to believe in the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, rather than to believe in Christ himself, and in God who justifieth, 
so, many of the present generation may be tempted to forget in the husk, which they 
most wisely keep, the fruit which is chiefly valuable. But the danger of which I now 
desire most earnestly to warn those to whom I speak, is the danger of spiritual pride, 
lurking in, and fostered by, a critical and controversial habit of mind. There are, 
I am afraid, many who read and hear with a single view to their own opinions, 
although unconsciously. Their eye glances down the page, and catches eagerly what- 
ever pleases or offends: it beams with pleasure, when it falls upon a passage which 
expresses well the views of the reader; and seizes upon that which is contrary to 
them as an enemy ; just as if these two classes of things only were worth observing, 
that which is favourable, and that which is unfavourable, to the opinion of the 
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reader; and thus the rest of the book is unregarded. The same thing occurs in 
hearing also. The ear catches what is very pleasant or very unpleasant to it. All 
things are measured by an internal rule. Those which agree with this are treasured 
up; those which exceed, or fall far short of it, are remembered for evil ; and all the 
rest which lies between, or which cannot be measured by such a rule, is despised and 
forgotten. And by this same rule the views of parents and forefathers, and spiritual 
authorities, are tried, and approved or rejected.”’—Pp. 4—6. 


And again :— 


“ Is it an objection to those without, that the Church seems the only ark of quiet, 
the only safeguard from excitement? that the religion of so many seems to be born 
and to be sustained by stimulants which destroy the health of their minds, and all the 
quiet, practical characteristics of genuine piety ? And is it not an equally valid objec- 
tion against any habit, that it disturbs the peace of the believer even within the 
sanctuary; that it leads him to forget the heaven in which he lives, in an angry 
world brought in unawares into the Holy City ; that he feels as one of a party, and is 
elated or depressed by the triumph or ill success of his favourite views ; that he is 
tempted to forget, in what is doing around him, what he himself does, and how he 
is performing those duties which are Jaid upon him? 

‘Ts it an evil in dissent, that the hearer should sit in judgment on the teacher; and 
is it aless evil in the Church, that people should feel at liberty to exercise a private 
judgment upon al] the instruction of their spiritual rulers; to praise, and blame, 
erase, and insert ; and yet should deem themselves all the while good catholics, and 
loving children of the Church ? 

«Is it a manifest disease of mind, that in dissent, no reverence is shown for the 
Church of our forefathers; no dread to cut away ancient things; no tender discrimi- 
nation between the corruptions which crept in of old, and the fine gold which was 
corrupted? And is it not a far greater blemish upon the mind of a Churchman, that 
he should laugh at the errors of others, and speak scornfully of the past ; and should 
be ready to condemn, without distinction, all the habits of those who preceded us? 
Can this be consistent with the spirit of reverence? Can this be otherwise than 
destructive of all fineness and humbleness of heart, and awe of spirit, and of a catholic 
mind ?”—Pp. 6, 7. 


“ Principia, a series of Essays on the Principles of Evil manifesting them- 
selves, &c.,” by S. R. Bosanquet, Esq. (Burns) is the most remarkable book we 
have come across this long while. Some of it has already appeared in the 
British Critic, but we entreat our readers to procure the volume, and read it, 
as we are sure they will, with fear and trembling, humbling themselves before 
God. We believe that we shall have more to say about it shortly. 


In connexion with the subject of the book just referred to,—indeed, as han- 
dling one of the branches of that subject, we recommend “The Perils of the 
Nation ” (Seeley and Burnside). Judging from a glance into it, which is all 
that we have yet been able to take, it seems both well-principled and forcible. 

“« A Companion for the Sick Room” (Burns,) is a series of devotions and 
meditations collected from the Christian doctors of all ages, and will be found 
most useful. 

The American “ History of a Pocket Prayer Book,” to which we called 
attention some two years ago, has, we are glad to see, been reprinted in a small 
and cheap form in Canada. (Rowsell, Toronto.) 

We have been too long in noticing “ The Life and Remains of Lucretia 
Davidson ” (Tilt and Bogue)—a little volume pony interesting. We hope 
that in America it will be more than interesting—we hope that it will bring to 


an end the horrible, the monstrous system of female education which, as we 
learn from this memoir, is adopted there. 
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The Rev. J. J. Blunt, ae Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, has just given to the world the “Second Part of an Introduction to 
a Course of Lectures on the Early Fathers.” (Deighton, Cambridge; Riving- 
tons, London.) Mr. Blunt’s attainments, and his reputation as a sound and 
accurate theologian, require no eulogium from us. The business of his 
pamphlet is to show the value attached by the Church of England to genuine 
Tradition, and that is accomplished most successfully. Mr. Blunt's style is so 
vigorous and racy, that everything from him is read with pleasure, and there- 
fore we trust that the present publication will reach many who might turn 
away from ordinary controversy. The concluding paragraph is as follows, and 
much to the purpose :— 

**It was a legend of early times that the pillar of salt into which Lot’s wife was 
changed, contained within it the property of self-restoration: so that mutilate it how 
you would, it continually recovered its integral form by a virtue of its own; and in 
this it was supposed to be a type of the Church. May it prove so in our own branch 
of it! May the discovery of the abatements she has sustained be enough in itself to 
awake her to the timely repair of them! And, if it so shall come to pass, under God’s 
blessing, cheaply, no doubt, will those who have wrought for this object think that it © 
has been won, at the price of their having been themselves misunderstood for a 
season, if misunderstood they are; and readily will they leave it to time, to candour, 
and an improved knowledge of the question, to do them right.” 


“ The Smuggler Warned” is an impressive narrative, which would probably 
be found useful for circulation in many sea-coast parishes. 


“Remarks on the Rev. G. S. Faber’s Primitive Doctrine of Regeneration,” 
by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, &c., (Rivingtons,) ought 
to be read by all those who, on the score of his having more learning than them- 
selves, have confided in Mr. Faber. Mr. Arnold is a thoroughly scholar-like 
divine, and the inaccuracies of which he convicts Mr. Faber are almost beyond 
belief. 


A “Guide to Daily Worship in Parochial Sunday and Infant Schools,” 
(Robertson, Dublin,) is on a plan in some respects very eligible. In another 
edition, however, the prayer at p. 13 must be altered. As it stands, it is not 
orthodox, and in glaring contradiction to that from the Confirmation service 
which faces it on the opposite page. 

“A collection of Psalms and Hymns for the use of the congregation of St. 
Luke’s, Berwick Street,” has just appeared, and so long as metrical versions of 
the Psalms are to continue, we must give praise to this; which, in the original 
stanzas among its pages occasionally engrafted on the received versions, is clear 
and spirited. 

The Rev. J. Williams, M.A., has published an Introduction, apparently to 4 
considerable work, entitled “The Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Cymry.” 
(Cleaver.) This, the Introduction, is occupied with Bardism, and seems to 
contain interesting matter. 


‘“‘ The Christian Vine, Part I.,” (Burns,) seems earnest and Catholic. 


The author of “‘Sir Robert Peel and his Era” may be ranked with Mr. 
Grant, and other “ random” retailers of personalities. 

A Mr. H. White, B.A., of Cambridge, has published the “ Elements of 
Universal History,” on what he is pleased to call a “‘ new and systematic plan.” 
(Qu.—How does a “ plan” differ from a “‘system?”) One thing we deside- 
rate—a “ novelty” indeed it would be in such school-manuals—is a little sound- 
ness of principle. 

We regret very much to ag that the Queen has permitted Mrs. Ellis’s 
“ Wives of England” (Fisher), to be dedicated to her. The author is well 
known to be the wife of a dissenting preacher; and the book itself, we are 
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quite sure, is of that class which her Majesty, as a mother, had she seen it 
before the permission was given, would least like to have herself connected 
with. For, to say nothing of the false principles with which it abounds, we 
can scarcely conceive anything more hurtful to the young mind of a female— 
and the book is intended for the young—or more injurious to delicacy of feeling, 
than to have the thoughts constantly directed towards matrimony. Girls are 
not usually found too slow in speculating on this subject of themselves; but for 
parents and teachers to be putting it into their heads, appears to us the height 
of folly. Let mothers give their daughters a good sound general education, 
and there will be no fear of their turning out bad “ wives.” 


Of a better stamp is Mrs. Lawrance’s “ History of Woman in England.” It 
rofesses to trace, from historical sources, the influence of the female sex in the 
ritish, Roman, Saxon, Norman, and later periods; though, we confess, when 

we find a lady quoting Solinus, the grammarian, and speaking in raptures of 
Matthew of Paris, and the historians of that date, we are somewhat sceptical 
as to the existence of real information. It is like an argument which proves 
too much, The fact is, that the opening of the British Museum, as was observed 
by a writer in the “ Quarterly,” in showing up Mrs. Bush’s “ Queens of France,” 
has given birth to a new kind of book-manufacture, which, under the pretence 
of original research, is palming upon the public a mass of the most recondite 
ignorance. We would not be understood to assert that Mrs. Lawrance belongs 
altogether to this class; but we must be allowed to doubt whether she is guile 
so learned as she would have us think. 


“History of the House of Commons, from the Convention Parliament of 
1688-9 to the Passing of the Reform Bill, in 1832; by W. Chas. Townsend, 
ieq., A.M., Recorder of Macclesfield,” vol. i. (Colburn), is a subject which 
cannot be without interest to a large class of readers, seeing that it introduces 
them to many individuals of distinction. It is the work of a decided Whig, 
and very jealous member of the legal profession. 


Of a like “liberal” character, of course, is the “Correspondence of John, 
Fourth Duke of Bedford,” which has been recently edited by Lord John 
Russell. And the jealousy which Mr. Townsend feels for his profession, the 
present writer exhibits in a still stronger degree for the honours of his family. 
The first volume embraces the period between 1744 and 1748. The letters 
are of an entirely political nature. 


“The Village Church,” a Poem, by the author of “The Phylactery, 
(Hatchards,) seems the work of a well-principled man, and contains amiable 
sentiments; but, as far as we have read, and we have taken pains to read 
enough for the trial of such a question, we have found nothing to warrant his 
calling it a Poem. 


“ The Parent’s High Commission,” (Hatchards,) is a book written in a lofty 
vein of feeling, and grounded on orthodox principles. It is therefore calcu- 
lated, with the blessing of God, to be useful. Our chief complaint against it is, 
that it contains too much finery. 


Mr. Barr’s “ Anglican Church Architecture” (Parker, Oxford,) has come to 
a second edition, enlarged and rendered considerably more valuable by a 
Calendar, with an explanation of the ancient symbols appropriated to each 
saint. 


We must also notice “ Aunt Ellinor’s Lectures on Architecture, dedicated to 
the Ladies of England,” (Rivingtons,) going over much the same ground as 
has already been trodden by others. To this, however, we make no objection ; 
because, as we have before had occasion to say, different people fall in with 
different books, and therefore there is room foreach to do its work. Bating one 
or two minor points of disagreement between ourselves and the present 
authoress, and: also one or two inaccuracies which we suspect that we have 
already observed, we must speak of this volume in terms of commendation. 
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The subject of Church Architecture has also just been handled by no less a 
person than the Bishop of Down aud Connor, in a little pamphlet entitled ‘Church 
Architecture considered in relation to the mind of the Church.” (Phillips, Bel- 
fast; Rivingtons, London: &c.) We have here two addresses delivered jby 
his lordship to the Down and Connor and Dromore Architectural Society, of which 
he is president. We need not say that they are both intelligent and right- 
minded, and that they are calculated to be useful here as well as in Ireland. 


Few foundations are more valuable, and lead to more interesting results, 
than the Theological Prizes of Cambridge. ‘The essay of the Hulsean Prize- 
man for last year (the Rev. J. Davies, B.A., John’s,) is a very intelligent and 
pleasing one, on “the Relation in which the Moral Precepts of the Old and 

ew Testaments stand to each other,” (Deightons, Cambridge; Rivingtons, 
London.) 


H. A. Woodham, Esq., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, has just published 
an edition of the Apology of Tertullian, ‘ with English Notes, and a Preface, 
intended as an introduction to the Study of Patristical and Ecclesiastical 
Latinity,” (Deightons, Cambridge; Rivingtons, London.) We have not yet 
looked into the Notes, but have been much pleased with the part of the Preface 
which we have read, the chapter “on the Latinity of the African Fathers.” 
The whole book seems a valuable accession to our theological stores. 


“The Enthusiast, or Prejudice and Principle,” (Rivingtons,) is a well- 
principled and pleasing book, in which the narrative is very slender, not serving 
any other purpose than that of relieving the didactic matter; and the conver- 
sations are more to be regarded on the strength of that didactic matter than as 
fiction, there being nothing humorous or pathetic, and no manifestation of 
character. We cannot think it very probable that Adeline, the daughter of an 
intelligent, devout, high Anglican Baronet, spending her days with a sister of 
the same stamp, should have been so ignorant of the English Church as is here 
represented. The puritan objections, moreover, of such a person, would, in 
real life, have been more numerous and varied, her attacks more troublesome 
than we find them here. The book, however, contains much which we recom- 
mend, along with one or two things which are questionable. 


We have lately received two pamphlets from Scotland—one a very interesting 
one by a Mr. Robert Paisley—a guoad sacra minister near Glasgow, taking a 
different and, as we think, a far higher view of the questions that have now 
convulsed the Presbyterian establishment, than is done by either of the two 
great parties that have just split asunder. We believe that there exists in 
Scotland a small band, who come much nearer the truth in their notions of the 
Church, than either intrusion or non-intrusionists, to which Mr. Paisley belongs, 
and from which we augur good. The other is something very different. It is 
a small pamphlet in the unmistakable style,—the unrivalled polyphloisbotism— 
of Mr. R. Montgomery, of which two copies have been sent us for our especial 
benefit. Its object is to show that the critics who have failed in doing homage 
to “Luther, a Poem,” have so failed from defect of spiritual-mindedness. 


We call attention to two very useful cards, one a Table of Moveable and 
Immoveable Feasts, &c., and another addressed to the Christian on his Position, 
Calling, Prospects, Duties, and Means of Grace, with copious references to 
Scripture in connexion with each head. The latter is signed W. F. H. (Green, 
Leeds; Rivingtons, Burns, London ; &c.) 


The Rev. Johnson Grant has published a volume of Sermons, (Parker,) for 
the good of his flock, from personally ministering to whom he is now disabled 
by a paralytic attack. 

Five Sermons, preached before the University of Cambridge, by the Rev 


R. C. Trench, (Parker,) are the shortest University ones we ever saw, but they 
are singularly beautiful, worthy indeed of their author. 
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Among single Sermons, one entitled “Christian Submission,” by the Rev. 
J. S. M. Anderson, of Brighton, (Rivingtons,) must command a deep interest, 
being preached to the congregation of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, the Sunday 
after the funeral of their late admirable pastor. The appendix contains extracts 
from other sermons preached in Brighton at the same, or nearly the same, time, 
and showing how men of various schools could agree in reverencing and loving 
Mr. Robert Anderson. 


The public has also to thank Dr. Mill for a sermon, entitled “ the Priest's 
Commission for remitting and retaining sins,” (Rivingtons,) preached at the last 
ordination at Lambeth, and published 4 the Archbishop’s desire. 


We have also to acknowledge “ The Old Paths,” by the Rev. J. Raine, M.A., 
Vicar of Blyth, Notts; “Church Principles, with reference to the Life and 
Practice,” by the Rev. W. C. Dowding, B.A., (Rivingtons,) and from America, 
The Church upon her Knees,” by Bishop Doane, to which the Right Rev. 
Author has annexed a Pastoral Letter in behalf of Systematic Charity ; and 
“ The Christian Bishop approving himself to God,” a Consecration Sermon, by 
Bishop Ives. 


We have to announce the Annual Report of the National Society—a docu- 
ment to which events are adding a yearly increasing interest. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





ARCHDEACON MANNING AND MR. GRESLEY ON THE 
OFFERTORY. 


Tue Offertory seems now to be making its way. It has recently been 
recommended to the especial notice of Churchmen by Mr. Gresley in 
a Sermon,* and by Archdeacon Manning in a Charge.t 


“ She” (the Church,) as the archdeacon observes, “ is the _— organized 
channel of voluntary almsgiving, as the State is of legal support: she 
is, excepting only the light task of ordinary repair, the restorer and builder 
of churches; on her, with very narrow aid from the public revenues, lies 
the burden of building by the side of every parish church a parish school, 
and, if need be, of multiplying both. And with this enlargement of her 
material system must be oho a multiplication of her moral power, that 
is, of her parish clergy and parish school teachers; and of these the latter 
must be educated, and both maintained, out of her own resources. And 
when to all this is added the office of propagating the faith among more than 
100,000,000 of men, that is, one-eighth of the whole world’s population, to say 
nothing of the heathen lying beyond the bounds of our vast empire, we shall 
have sketched the mere outline of the wonderful task in the world which is laid 
upon the Church of England. Now, in the obligations and responsibilities 
of this great office, we, both pastors and people, are all severally involved. We 
cannot be wanting to it without a perilous arrear in our last snekntiings when the 
Lord shall come to take account with His servants. 





* Published at Rivington's, Burns’s, and at Lomax’s, Lichfield. 
+ Published by Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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** Let us ask ourselves—why is it that the obligation of this great duty is so 
little acknowledged, and, even when acknowledged, so faintly perceived? Why, 
but because it is brought before us only partially and irregularly, at uncertain 
times, with no system, and detached from the order and worship of the Chureh, 
as if it had no centre and no consistency. Why, but because we are seldom 
or never bid by the Church, and as an act of the Church, to make our offerings 
to the work of the Church. The subject comes before us disguised under the 
garb of a society or an association and the like, and thereby all our ideas of it 
are as of a sectional, voluntary, questionable scheme, without breadth of action, 
unity of design, or universality of obligation. 

‘* Let us never for a moment dazzle our eyes with a few hundred thousands 
of pounds which are raised yearly by societies acting on the Church ; after all, 
these sums are miserably inadequate to their aim, and fearfully disproportioned 
to the greatness of our duties, and to the measureless wealth of this luxurious 
land. It cannot be done by societies acting on the Church ; but by the Church 
acting on herself, in all her dioceses, and throughout all her parishes. 

“ Until this is accomplished, her revenues for works of mercy and charity 
will be small, uncertain, and fluctuating, and her institutions and’ undertakings 
must be always languid, and even of a doubtful continuance. 

‘* Now these considerations will lead us to a conviction that we are come to 
a point which demands the restoration of one part of the primitive order—I 
mean the systematic restoration of the principle and the precept of voluntary 
oblations as a part of ordinary Christian Jaty. It is sometimes most strangely 
imagined that the principle of voluntary gifts and the principle of endowments 
are at variance, than which nothing can be more shallow and unmeaning. 
What is an endowment but a free-will offering perpetuated? and what is the 
perpetuation of endowments (speaking of its temporal aspect) but a mere 
accident of property, which is a creature of the State, and subject to the civil 
power? The laws of inheritance and entails, for instance, are limitations, in the 
matter of property, the same in kind as the law of endowment. If Barnabas had 
given his land instead of the price of its sale, it would have been an endowment. 
In fact, the voluntary oblations of the first ages are the basis of the fixed endow- 
ments of the Church; and the two principles of what may be called the perpetual 
and the floating endowments of the Church ought never to be separated: they 
are both alike necessary, though to different ends and for different functions ; 
the one as a source of subsistence, the other as the sinews of its efforts; the one 
watched over by the civil power, the other elicited and guided by the spiritual. 

‘* Our embarrassments lie precisely in this point, that these associated priu- 
ciples have been put asunder. The State has preserved to us our fixed endow- 
ments; but the grace of eucharistical charity and voluntary devotion has 
unhappily declined. We have long ago ascertained that the existing endow- 
ments are insufficient for the necessities of the Church. Do what we may, we 
can no longer subsist upon the self-denial of our forefathers. Nay, they would 
not have done us so great a hurt : they bequeathed to us not more their endow- 
ments than their examples. We have re-distributed their gifts and oblations to 
make them cover a wider surface (and may the attempt more than fulfil the most 
sanguine wishes of those that devised it!) but even so, it will not suffice for our 
a needs. It will not make up the arrear into which we have fallen, much 
ess will it carry out the works to which the Church is pledged, beyond the 
limits of her own communion. All the enlargement and multiplication of her 
sphere and of her undertakings remain to be provided for out of some newly- 
created source of consecrated wealth. 

“ And when we consider how this is to be obtained, it seems perfectly obvious 
that the great works in which the Church as a body is engaged can never be 
permanently and certainly maintained by the contributions of a class or a 
section of her members, but only by the oblations of the whole Church : first, 
then, any scheme of forming a revenue must be not partial, but universal; in 
the next place, it is plain that the smallness and inadequacy of the means now 
at the disposal of the Church arises, in great measure, from the fact that most 
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people contribute on no fixed principle, by no relative measure, in no definite 
proportion to the means entrusted to their stewardship : for this reason any such 
scheme must proceed upon the principle of making proportionate offerings to 
God’s service ; and lastly, the duty of giving for the work of Christ, through 
His Church, must be no longer severed from the offices and the sacred associa-~ 
tions of Divine worship. To lay by portions of our substance for the service of 
God—say one-fourth, one-sixth, one-tenth, &c.—is as much a part of Chris- 
tianity as any evangelical precept; and it is only when viewed and done in its 
relation to our acts of grateful homage, that the practice of giving for religious 
works receives its full meaning and sacredness. Where, then, shall we find a 
principle which shall be universal in its extent, containing in itself the law 
of proportionate oblations, and interwoven with our acts of worship? Nowhere 
else than in the Apostle’s precept, ‘ Upon the first day of the week let every 
one of you lay by him in store as God hath prospered him ;’ or, in other words, 
in the Offertory of the Church. 

“ It is perfectly needless that I should enter into this subject before you, my 
reverend Seathenm, who can so thoroughly anticipate all | would say. It would 
be altogether contrary to my own wishes to point out the grave objections which 
seem to me to lie against the too common mode of stimulating and soliciting 
contributions to sacred objects. Of our popular mode of gathering funds by 
subscription-lists and collections, it is enough to say that it is partial, that it does 
not avowedly proceed on the law of proportion, and that it has detached itself 
from the highest acts of personal devotion, with which the Church has from 
the beginning most closely combined it. 

“I will only observe, further, that by means of the Offertory the duty of 
giving is interwoven with the whole texture of the pastoral ministry of the 
Church. This great evangelical law is brought home to the conscience of every 
member of Christ’s flock. 

** It is well to recall to our minds this view of the subject, because it has been 
sometimes said that collections for the missions of the Church, and other works 
of a like kind, ought to be made only in larger parishes: that, in smaller and 
poorer parishes, people are neither willing nor able to give. Willing they never 
can be until they are taught that this duty is a part of the Christian religion, and 
contained in the vows and pledges of their baptism. It must be made a matter 
of pastoral instruction : otherwise, it is plainly impossible that any man should 
acknowledge this any more than the duty of frequenting the holy communion, 
or the like. The will to give must, under God, be ripened in our people by 
instruction and persuasion on our part; and this is true both of rich and poor. 
Truly there is often a readier will in the poor than in the rich. It may, indeed, 
be said that any parish which makes no contribution to the missions of the 
Church is rebuked by its own prayers. The collects, especially on Good Friday, 
and the daily prayer for all sorts and conditions of men, are testimonies in our 
own mouths against ourselves if we do nothing to spread the kingdom of God 
on earth. Again, as to the ability to give : what is the meaning of the objec- 
tion? Does it mean that poor people are not able to give according to their 
ability? And what more does God require of us? He does not bid us give 
beyond our ability, but according to it: as we read in the Book of Acts, that 
‘ the disciples, every man according to his ability, determined to send relief unto 
the brethren which dwelt in Judea.’* The large gifts of a rich parish are not 
greater than the small gifts of a poor one, so long as the law of proportion is 
obeyed. It is with the greatest satisfaction that I see in the list of collections 
made in pursuance of the bishop’s letter in the year 1841, such sums returned 
as 1/., 17s. 6d., 11s., 7s., 5s., 48. 4d., 38. 5d., 28. 1d. These small offerings 
show that the poorest among baptized men claim for themselves the blessing of 
the merciful, and the promises of those that turn many to righteousness. 

“* We must protest against the privilege of almsgiving being made a refine- 
ment of the rich: we must take up a plea for the poor man, and claim for him 











* Acts xi. 29, 
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the restoration of his birthright, to give for Christ's sake, and to be blessed in his 
deed. The keenest and the highest feelings of his nature are left unawakened, 
so long as we keep back from him the mystery of the fellowship of saints; the 
universal sympathy of the members of Christ; the communion of sorfow, and 
sufferings, and prayers, and consolations, and alms; the warfare of the Church ; 
its strife against the spiritual evil of relapsed Christians in its own bosom, and 
its toil among the heathen nations of the world. 

“ It is only by the relation to these truths that a Christian man learns to 
realize his own standing in the sight of God. It is only thus he can ever fully 
realize the sacredness of brotherly compassion, and the constraining power of 
Christian love. It is only in this way that we shall ever learn to give, not from 
periodical impulses, or disjointed, inconsistent feelings, but from the are | 
action of a principle as deep and continuous in its energy as the faith by which 
we are accepted in the Beloved. 

“ It must be further observed, in regard to the Offertory, with how great a 
care the Church, while it calls on us to lay our money in simple faith, as it 
were, ‘ at the Apostles’ feet,’ provides also for the full participation of her lay 
members in the disposal of the oblations made at her altars. It is ordered by 
the Rubric, that the money given at the Offertory shall be disposed of by the 
minister and churchwardens, or, in case of their disagreement, by the ordinary. 
Now it must be remembered that !by this provision the Church has vested the 
oer of her alms in a body of her members of which two-thirds are laymen, 
and that these lay members are elected year by year, and are, therefore, year by 
year liable to be questioned in vestry by any of the parishioners, and to be set 
aside at the ensuing election. It is true that, at present, from the happy con- 
fidence generally subsisting between the clergy and their churchwardens, the 
disposal of the alms is, wisely and beneficially, left without hesitation in the 
hands of the parish priest ; but the churchwardens have at all times full power 
to interpose their office, if necessity should arise. My object, however, in 
adverting to this point is to show that—if, by God’s blessing moving the hearts 
of men to a practice of grateful oblations, the voluntary contributions of the 
Church, made through the Offertory, should amount, as assuredly they would, 
to a revenue of large extent—a most careful provision exists, whereby the laity 
would be invested with a joint control in the disposal of it, through their 
responsible official representatives, and in numbers twofold as great as that of 
the clergy. It is of importance to note this, to show how completely the objec- 
tions which have been made, perhaps with reason,* against other projects for 
the disposal of contributions, are met and satisfied by the rule laid down for the 
Offertory by the Church. 

* It only remains that I should notice one more point connected with this 
subject. An idea has been sometimes entertained that the money collected at 
the Offertory can lawfully be applied only to the relief of the poor, and within 
the parish where the collection is made. 

** Now, in both points this view is incorrect. 

“ From the sentences read at the Offertory, it is plain that the disposal of a 
portion to the clergy is contemplated. In the last Rubric, which was added in 
1662, it is ordered that the money shall be disposed of to any “ pious and 
charitable uses,” of which the minister and churchwardens shall judge; and if 
they disagree, the ordinary shall dispose of it. In framing this Rubric, regard 
was had to the Scotch liturgy,t by which it is ordered, that of the Offertory 
money one-half shall go to the presbyter for books of holy divinity, and the other 
half be applied by him and the churchwardens to ‘ some pious and charitable 
uses,’ such as ‘ the decent furnishing of the church, or the public relief of the 
poor.’ In proof of the design of this Rubric, as it was understood at the time 
when it was inserted, I may mention that Bishop Patrick, who was Bishop of 
Chichester not long after, did, together with the churchwardens of his parish, 





* See, however, Hooker’s Eccl. Pol., lib. vii. c. xxiii. ss. 8, 9, 10. Ed. Keble. 
t See L’Estrange’s Alliance of Divine Offiees, p. 195. 
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invest a sum of 400/., being an accumulation of Offertory money not required 
for the poor, in a piece of land, of which the rent was applied to maintain a 
daily service in the parish church for ever.* From this it is plain that it may 
be disposed of to any object which can be truly called ‘ pious and charitable.’ 

“ Next, as to the supposed restriction to the parish where collection is made, 
it is needless to say more than that there is no limitation in this respect imposed 
on the discretion of the minister and churchwardens. They are limited only in 
the character of the object, which must be ‘ pious and charitable.’ There are 
no landmarks set up to restrict their charity. I need not add that the impression 
which sometimes has existed, that the money should be given away at the time 
of the holy communion, is groundless. The Rubric orders that, ‘ after the 
Divine service ended, the money given at the Offertory shall be disposed of to 
such pious and charitable uses as the minister and churchwardens shall think 
fit ;’ i.e. the disposal of it shall be resolved upon ; the actual application of the 
money to the object may be made at any time afterwards. And this Rubric is 
really obeyed, when, as is now customary, the money is left by established usage, 
in the hands of the clergyman. The disposition of it to the poor is a standing 
order, which does not need to be renewed every time a collection is made, so 
that the Rubric is strictly obeyed when the money is applied to any other 
object :, for in such cases the clergy and churchwardens do at that time con- 
sciously and avowedly collect it for the specific purpose, be it what it may. My 
object in these remarks has been to show, that it is to the voluntary oblations of 
its — that the Church must turn for a revenue to carry on the great and 
manifold works of faith in which it is called of God to engage, and that there is 
only one certain and sufficient course; that is, by restoring to the hearts and 
consciences of our people the great duty, law, and grace of charity, through an 
habitual use of the Offertory prescribed by the Church.’’+ 


It seemed best not to interrupt the thread of the archdeacon’s 
remarks, and it is to be hoped that they will have their influence both 
within and without the archdeaconry of Chichester. The Offertory 
sentences enforce those duties on which Churchmen of the present day 
most need instruction ; and the miserable condition of the poor and the 
spiritual destitution which prevails are additional reasons for our not 
dispensing with that part of the Church service which tells us that we 
must return worldly things for spiritual things, and those that shall be 
blessed who provide for the sick and needy. 

The archdeacon emphatically claims for the poor the restoration of 
his birthright, to give for Christ’s sake, and to be blessed for his deed ! 
Why, then, is the poor man to be deprived, as at present, the privilege 
of contributing his mite towards repairing and adorning that sacred 
building in which he worships the God of his fathers? The law of 
church-rates should be regarded as cumulative of the power of the 
Church, and not so used as to supersede the exercise of the pious prin- 
ciple for conscience’ sake. Our present indiseriminate practice of 
repairing churches by compulsory rates is almost as if we would 
summons a fellow-citizen for a debt, without making a demand of 





* Life of Bishop Patrick, pp. 89, 90. 

+ In the American Church it was resolved, in the year 1835, that all Missionary 
Societies should be merged in the Board of Missions, and all contributions be gathered 
by weekly offerings at the altar. The effect was to double the amount collected, and 
in one year to raise it from 6000/. to 12,0001. See Caswall’s History of the American 
Church, pp. 259—262. The thanks of the Church are due to the Lord Bishop of 
London for showing to the country that the Church can still conceive bold and noble 
projects: witness the Metropolitan Churches and the Offertory on Palm Sunday in 
this year for the Colonial Bishoprics Fund. 
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payment by an appeal to his sense of justice. Our present difficulties 
about tithes, assessments, and church-rates, seem to indicate to us that, 
though a human law may be useful as an auxiliary in these matters, it 
cannot, for any length of time, be serviceable as a principle. As the 
neglect of the Offertory is the cause of all these troubles, so a continual 
use of it would effectually, though gradually, remove them. If a 
regular appeal had been made to the consciences of Christians—if the 
principle of returning worldly things for spiritual things had been con- 
stantly upheld—if the poor man had been reminded of his privilege, 
and the rich man of his duty of making proportionate contributions for 
repairing and adorning the sacred fabric, and for all other pious and 
charitable purposes, none of our present evils would have occurred. 
*Tis the glory of the Church system that it does not necessarily 
require the aid of any human legislation ; and if we would emancipate 
the poor from their severe taskmasters, and ourselves from our present 
yoke of bondage in matters of tithes, assessments, and church-rates, we 
must consistently and perseveringly put forth the principles of that 
eternal law of the Gospel on which our ancient poor laws, tithe laws, 
and church-rate laws were founded. Appeals to the legislature should 
be made to preserve or to restore our ancient laws, because they were 
so many testimonies to the truth, and so many proofs that legislators 
in ancient times did not pass enactments without trying them in the 
balance of the sanctuary. But for the clergy to appeal to the legisla- 
ture, and not, at the same time, to appeal to the consciences of the 
people in the Offertory sentences as required by the Church, is to rest 
upon an arm of flesh ; it is to mutilate the system of the Church by 
keeping back a part of that sacred deposit which is committed to her 
charge. The Tithe Commutation Act, and the principles which led 
to its enactment, must be blotted out. Delenda est Carthago. It is 
downright sacrilege ; and if we silently allow this iniquitous measure 
to disgrace the statute-book, our sin of silence will assuredly find us 
out. The Tithe Commutation Act must be repealed. The clergy, 
setting aside all false notions of delicacy, must carefully consider its 
principles, and then they need not be exhorted to petition for its repeal. 
The contract they have entered into has been broken, and happily by 
no other course except that here suggested is there the slightest 
prospect of redress. They must relinquish all thoughts of seeking 
a more favourable consideration of their claims in the parochial 
assessment book ; rather they must acknowledge that the Church’s 
patrimony is the poor man’s inheritance ; and the non-resident rector 
must be again required, as by the statute of Richard II., to make over 
a portion of his tithes for the relief of the temporal necessities of the 
poor, as well as for the payment of the curate. Mr. Simeon’s Trustees 
must be superseded by an association for the purchase of lay impropri- 
ations. The Ecclesiastical Commission must be dissolved, and there 
must be a legitimate appropriation and distribution of Church revenues. 
A bishopric of Manchester must be endowed, not by the suppression 
of a bishopric in Wales, but by a portion of the tithes paid by Man- 
chester manufacturers. St. Paul’s must be the missionary station 
for the conversion of London, and the Church must be seen to be 
the real society for the propagation of the Gospel, and the REAL 
GUARDIAN OF THE PooR. A uniform compliance with the archdeacon’s 
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recommendations respecting the Offertory would ultimately lead to these 
results. 

It would also be an interesting subject of inquiry whether the erec- 
tion of pews may not have been occasioned by the neglect of the Offer- 
tory. The parish church is, in one sense, parish property. All parish- 
ioners who adhere to Church rules have as much right to admission into 
the church as they have to burial in the church-yard, If all the con- 
gregation had been called upon from time to time to contribute to the 
repair of the church, this appeal would have been a witness from time 
to time that the church was common property, and thereby, perhaps, 
have prevented the present encroachment on the poor man’s rights. 

Nor should it be forgotten that, under the present arrangement, the 
poor man has no share whatever in the privilege of providing (or con- 
tributing towards providing) either the bread or the wine for the Holy 
Communion. The law should only be appealed to in cases of necessity, 
and, if the sacred elements cannot be provided without having recourse 
to the parish purse, there must be a miserable deficiency of Church 
feeling and Church principle. But if things are at a low ebb it is 
because no efforts are made to improve them. The principle under 
consideration is difficult perhaps to master, and the right application of 
it, in existing state of things, is another difficulty ; and we too often 
plead these difficulties as so many reasons for contentment in our de- 
graded position. The poor man should be encouraged and permitted 
in his turn to offer his loaf on the altar. No law either of God or man 
would be infringed, and assuredly the Holy Feast would assume a 
more primitive character ; and the Offering, as being entirely sponta- 
neous, would, we may presume, be the more acceptable. In one church 
the course here recommended is followed, and it is probable, I think, 
that compliance with the rules of the Church relating to the Offertory 
will bring the subject home to the minds of Churchmen. 

The archdeacon observes “ that it is only when done in relation to 
our acts of grateful homage that the practice of giving for religious 
works receives its full meaning and sacredness.” And again he ob- 
serves, “that the popular mode of gathering funds by subscription has 
detached itself from the highest acts of personal devotion.” But, 
beyond all this, the practice of giving receives a still fuller meaning 
when regarded as in itself an act of grateful homage and of personal 
devotion. Dr. Hammond, in his Practical Catechism, treats this 
subject with his usual judgment and perspicuity when he divides acts 
of worship into fasting, almsgiving, and prayer. The learned Mr. 
Mede takes the same view, as may be seen by referring to a passage 
already quoted from him in these papers.* The Rubric speaks also of 
alms and other devotions of ihe congregation. Mr. Gresley, in a 
sermon which he has recently published on the Offertory, follows in 
the train of Dr. Hammond, Mr. Mede, and the Rubric, when he 
observes, “ Nor, if we look to its reasonableness and propriety, can we 
conceive a more fit method of yielding to God that portion which is 
His due, than that the poor man out of his weekly earnings, and the 
rich man according to the proportion of his income, should set apart a 
weekly sum, and reverently offer it, as a part of his religious worship, 





* No. XI. of the Christian Remembrancer, p. 211. 
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upon the altar of the Lord, with a humble prayer that God would be 
pleased to accept it at his hands.” 

Whatever importance we may attach to the Offertory as an instru- 
ment for raising money for the Church and the poor, it is of still 
greater importance as an instrument for calling into action an essential 
principle of Christianity, and of leading Christians to the knowledge 
and practice of a duty, a part of religious worship, which must be 
discharged by all who would promise to themselves the blessings of the 
Gospel in this world and that which is to come. The Offertory 
sentences abound with this promise. ‘‘ Charge them that are rich in 
this world, that they be ready to give, glad to distribute, (not in order 
that the poor may be relieved,) but laying up in store for themselves a 
good foundation, &e. Todo good and distribute forget not; and why ? 
Not that the hungry may eat of our bread, but because with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased. Let him that is taught in the Word 
minister unto him that teacheth, BECAUSE whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap. The relief of the poor man’s wants and the 
propagation of the Gospel are the obvious visible results ; but such 
results are not put forward in the Scriptures as the primary motive 
for the discharge of this duty. Upon the same principle our first 
thoughts in this matter must not be the poor and the Church, but 
rather we must desire gifts that fruit may abound to the account of those 
who give them, ever remembering the words of the Lord Jesus, that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive. 

“ To lay up portions of our substance for the service of God,” the 
archdeacon observes, “ say one-fourth, one-sixth, one-tenth, &c., is as 
much a part of Christianity as any evangelical precept.” There is not, 
I think, either argument or authority for proving that to give one- 
fourth or one-sixth of our substance for the service of God is a part 
of Christianity. Nor does the archdeacon mean this, but only that 
some portion must be given as a positive duty. This is one step 
towards the Catholic rule which this age has not yet taken, where the 
pseudo-voluntary principle is all in all. Should a Churchman of the 
present day be disposed to smile on reading Mr. Maitland’s ingenious 
letters on the voluntary system, he might be accosted by a disciple 
of the Church of the Fathers, by an Anglo-Saxon, or by an Anglo- 
Catholic, with— 

* Quid rides? Mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur.” 


The great majority of Churchmen of the present day have no 
adequate notion that a ~ortion of their substance is due to God and the 
Church as a part of rewgious worship. That they think is a work of 
supererogation. I am sorry to see persons insinuate that the growth 
of heathenism in our large towns is to be attributed to a defect in the. 
Church system,* whereas the real cause is a neglect of Church rules, 
and the disregard of a principle considered essential by the Church of 
the Fathers, by the Anglo-Saxon Church, and by the Anglo-Catholic 
Church, and by the Church in all ages except the present—a principle, 
in the words of Bishop Andrewes, attested “ by two Patriarchs,’as many 





* British Critic, LXIII. p. 74. 
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Prophets, Christ, His Apostles, the whole Church, Fathers, Councils, 
History, both laws, (civil and canon,) Reason, the imperfect pieces and 
fragments of the heathen, and finally experience itself.” The arch- 
deacon might have fortified himself with all this testimony if he had 
spoken exclusively of the tenth portion as being the Sacred Quota, due 
(not necessarily to the clergy,) but to God and the Church, as a part 
of religious worship. Tithes and offerings are an essential part of 
Christianity—tithes as a positive duty—a fixed payment with the 
sanction of divine and ecclesiastical laws ; offerings as gifts, in addi- 
tion, on the true voluntary principle. It is well for us that there were 
no Church Societies, as we call them, incorporated by royal charter 
in Anglo-Saxon or Medizval times, or assuredly our villages would 
now be the haunts of Pagans, and all our towns as ill-provided 
with churches as Whitechapel and Stepney. I will conclude my present 
observations with calling attention to an ancient document, (embodying 
the principle of endowment in the churches of the City of London,) 
and which I would call An otp Tract ror NEw TIMEs :— 

“ The copy of the Bille for offyring to y Curatts of the Pisshers of the cite of 
‘* London, 


“Tt plainly appeareth in the letters of Innocent and Thomas Archbeshop, etc.” 





“ Tue Lerrer or Innocent, Bisuor. 


“ Almighti God to whom belongeth the erthe and all that is theryn comafidethe 
“that tenthes shulde be gyven hé and wolde be honowred spualli withe 
“ offryngis, and therfore the retiend fadir Roger Nyger late Bisshop of London, 
‘* made a constitucion, which constitucion Thoms Archbishop of Canterbury 
‘* and in any hys predecessors hath approvid, as we fynde in our visitacion upon 
“ offrynge on sddayes and solemne ond doubly festis and namely of y appostels 
** whoes vigils ben fastid by the inhabytantis of houses hostries or shoppes 
‘* whose pension is xs. by yere a ferthing and so forthe yff it assende to xls. 
‘** 1d. Summe yet having litell regard to their soules cdstrued that yf the sayd 
‘pension never so much exceded xls. that he shal pay but one peny we 
“ therfore wylling that alle alteracion* as touching that should be removed, 
‘* wille by thautorite of theys letters, that if the sayd pensiO excede xls. by xs. 
“ that he shal pay 1d. q. and for every xs. assendinge gq. Days of offring, everi 
“ sonday in the yere Christms day Circiicision Ephye Purificacion of our Lady 
** Mathi appostle, Anniiciacid of our Lady the Ascension of our Lord, ere 
‘ Christi seint Mathew appostle Symond and Jude Alhalowen Andrew appostle 
“ Concepcié of our Lady Thomis apl’e John Baptist Pet’ and Powle James apl’e 
‘* Bartilmew apl’e Assiipcid and Natite of our Ladi Dedicié day also on dai of y 
** pricipale fest; of y° patrd of everj chirche. 

“ Ttin y* all appretic3 s’unt; and hired men within the sayd cyte, not 
“ charged with ends rent and housingis which shalbe houselde at Estir, or 
“ abought Ester, shall iiij tymesi y* yere at iiij pricipall festis offer to God and 
“to the chirche. Also as for ssonall tithes y° perissh by this ordinaiice shal 
“neither be charged or discharged saving y‘ hereafter shall noo curat vex 
“ trouble sue or dynye sacramentis or s’uice for noo paymét of y* same, but 
“lene [leve?] them to good devocié and conscience of. y® pishers. 

“ Be yt in mynde that thys bode and arbitrement ys made y* xvii day of 
“ Decembri, y* yere of the incarnacié of our Lorde, M.iiij C.1vij.” 

“‘ This is spoken of as an old and laudable custom, and which was used time 
out of mind. Roger Niger was consecrated Bishop of London, Jan. 10, 1229.” 
—Customs of London. 





* Altercacion, 
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ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 
Bp. or Oxrorp, June 11. Bp. or HEREFORD, June 11. 
Bp. oF PETERBOROUGH, June 11. Bp. of WoncestER, June 11. 
Bp. or ExeTeRr, June 11. Bp. or Ety, June 18. 
PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. Diocese. Patron. Val. Pon, 
Barker, C. R. ...... Oddington, R. .....0000 G. & Busco Precentor of York Cath. a 539 
Batten, H. . St. Paul, Penzance, P. c. Exeter ...... oe 
Baxter, J. > Coseley, P.Cc. « Lichfield.... Lord Ww ard . 138 om 
Blunt, W... . Longstock, eS ~. Winchester Sir C. Mill, Bart. 284 428 

St. James, Wolver - 
Bromley, T........ hampton, P.c. “y Royal Pec.. .... ose ° . 
St. James’s, Padding- 
Buckley, J. W. .... { ton, P.c... r BRO ccitis sccicrtctiieiminends ae et 
St. Andrew, ‘Dept- 
Bulmer, W. H..... { ford, ea ~ Rieck. sec ciinns deusadunetecspsssnesoesh oa aes 
Hope, .. Lichfield ... D. & C. of Lichfield. 132 3927 
. St. Bhitip, Liverpool. p.c. Chester...... J. Cragg, Esq. .....+- 200... 
Colby, R. ... Norwich .... Lord Suffield .. - 271 304 
. Ipsley, Worcester.. Rev. C. Dolben 588 830 







.. Norwich.... Lord Suffield. eo 
. Lincoln...... The Crown .........00 s00eee 952 1825 
.. Chester...... Christ Church, Oxford.. 175 143 
Norwich .... Bishop of Ely............. 308 400 


+e Thorpe Market, v 

. Epworth, R. .....000++ 
. Daresbury, P.c. 
Greaves, J. W..... . Vaessi 







































Grey, Hon. J....... Wolsingham, R . Durham..... Bp. of Durham 791 2239 
Hatchard, J. <. . Haydon, v.. oe. Sarum ..... Earl Digby .. 142 «123 
King, H.............. Kirkby Stephen, V...... Carlisle...... Rev. T. P. Williamson. 356 2798 
Jacques, J. s.. . Bywell, St. Andrew, V .. Durham..... T. W. Beaumont, weed 159 428 
Law, J..... « FOrd, B.C. ccocseoeees .. Durham.... Mrs. Gray ove hee 
Lloyd, T... eccecceces Christleton, R. Chester...... Lady -- sharon . 893 
Macfarlane, z. D.. Sutton, rR. .» Norwich..... Earl of ee 292 313 
Madge, T. H....... Rockingham, ® . Peterboro’.. Lord Sondes.. incest’ A” 4 
Maltby, H. J....... Egglescliffe, r . Durham..... Bp. of Durham . 1049 625 
Marriott, G......... Cottesbach, R.. .. Peterboro’.. Rev. R. Marriott. 106 108 
Marsden, T...... ws Child’s Wickham, v escee Ge & B...000 P. Bedwell, Esq. . 105 415 
Mill, W. H. p.p... Brasted - ne Abp. of Canterbury. 673 964 
Moore, E.......0000 Boughton-Malherbe, Bhat ase “ ‘ ose, ote 
Morgan, Benj...... St.David, Liverpool,P.c. Chester...... Trustees .. 203 ase 
Owen, J. ....cesseeee Cundall, P.C..s-ssceereeeeee Ri POM .oeeeee w. Heathcote, Esa. . 59 394 
Pedlar, H. O. Trinity Ch., Exeter, "z.. Exeter....... D. & C. of Exeter......... 111 2847 
Peile, J. N. ........ , {0% Botwiph, Cam- Elly .ccoccoccee Queen’s Coll., Camb..... 87 ase 
(Ashendon and Dour- 
Penny, W. G....... 1 ton, ees poaweesdbeadnden! Sepdéentidebemesoindesctasscente te, ae 
Rawes, J «. Allendale, p.c .. Durham..... T. W. Beaumont, Esq.. 130... 
Rees, S.ccccccscccocee AIDY, Re ccccccscsccescccsesee Norwich .... Earl of Oxford .. «ws 140 364 
Sisson, J. L......... Swafield, R. ....0.00+0.08 Norwich... {Chancellor of Duchy} 200 155 
Smith, W... . Llangua, R. ... .» Liandaff.... Col. Scudamore........+0 120 76 
Tate, — sersscessene {TDUY CRSP» WAKE} Ripomccssee cosesesoesseseesseresneseees ant ot 
Teale, W. H.. eececeee Roystone, v ee ORE ascccsces Abp. of York............. 166 3690 
Whalley, W.. Didbrook, v. oe Ge & Bunce C. H. Tracey ......0+ . 257 240 
Wheeler, W. ....... Shoreham, v.. . Chichester.. Magdalene College 181 1734 
Whitaker, J. ....... {HeyHouses, ‘ii Chester...... Le G. Starkie, Esq... 1 1550 





Whiteford, C....... (4, Portion, SN Hereford.... G. B. Rushout, Esq..... 286 1085 


Salop, R 
Williams, J...... .. Oxford...... Jesus College, Oxford... 290 327 


. Wiggenton, R. 
Wilson, C............ Heysham, R Trus. Ridley Family ... 504 582 









APPOINTMENTS. 
Baber, H........... Curate of Kensington. Lyne, C..........«. Prebend in Exeter Cath. 
Vicar of Newry, and Vicar- Oldershaw, H Minister of the New Church, 
Bagot, D..........; Gen. of the Exempt Juris- . eegeee: at Wall, near Lichfield. 
diction of Newry & Morne. Oldrid, J. H....... Officiat. Priest in Boston Ch. 


Brackenbury,J.F. Ast. Mast. Marlborough Sch. tices C3 "\ Head Master of Grosvenor 
Courtenay, C. L.. ay to her Majesty. recesses) College, +4 is 
P ect. at St. Andrew-by-the- (Ast. Master in Marlborough 
Gibbs, M. .... { Wardrobe & St. Ann, Blackf. Sharpe, J Curssorey Sch. for Sons of Clergymen. 
Head Master of Kensington Wallace, A fHead Master of Free Gram. 
Proprietary School. Meee \ School at Newport, I. W. 





Hessey, F.s.. 0000 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Atkinson, C., Incumbent of St. Paul’s Church, 
Leeds, and of Elland, near Halifax. 

Bourke, Hon. J., Dean of Ossory. 

Browne, J. H., Rector of Crownthorpe, Vicar of 
Runhall, and Head Mast. of Hingham School. 

Chafey, W., p.p., Mast. of Sydney Coll., Camb. 

Dixon, J., Vicar of Brotherton. 

Dyer, J. 

Gibbons, J., Rector of Brasted, in Kent, and 
Thornbury-cum-Collington, Herefordshire. 





Loxham, R., P. C. of St. John, Liverpool, and 
Rector of Halsall, Lancashire, 82. 

Mann, W., of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

Milner, H. 8. tu.p.,Rector of Thryberg, Yorks. 

Neve, F. H., Vicar of Llansantfraid-yn-Mechan, 
Montgomeryshire. 

Palmer, J. B., Ely. 

Pering, J., Vicar of Skipton and Kildwick. 

Robinson, J., Rector of Alresford. 

Thompson, W., P. C. of St. Barnabas, Goswell- 
street-road. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 





INCORPORATED — FOR PROMOTING THE es, BUILDING, AND 
EPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPEL 


A MEETING of this Society was held at 
their chambers in St. Martin’s-place, on 
Monday, the 15th May, 1843, to receive 
the reports of the sub-committees, and for 
general business. 

The Lord Bishop of Llandaff was in 
the chair; and amongst the members 
present, were the Lord Bishop of Ely; the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester ; the 
Revs. Archdeacon Hale, Dr. Spry, Dr. 
D'Oyly, and B. Harrison; F. H. Dickin- 
son, M.P., N. Connop, jun., J. S. Salt, 
J. W. Bowden, H. J, Barchard, Geo. 
Frere, A. Powell, J. Cocks, and S. B. 
Brooke, Esqs., &c. 

The secretary read the reports of the 
sub-committees, and the general com- 
mittee proceeded to investigate the cases 
referred to them, and finally granted votes 
of various sums for the following pur- 
poses :—For building a chapel at Nutby, 
in the parish of Mansfield, Sussex; re- 
building the church at Hurst-Pierpoint, 
Sussex; rebuilding the church at Llan- 
Nechid, Carnarvonshire; building a 
church at Markinton, in the parish of 
Ripon, Yorkshire; rebuilding the church 
at Newton Toney, Wilts; repewing the 
church of St. Mary, at Marlborough, 
Wilts; enlarging and repewing the 
church at Binstead, Isle of Wight; re- 
building the church of All Saints at 
Dorchester, Dorset; building a church 
at Little Milton, Oxon; rebuilding the 
chapel at Ellerker, Yorkshire; repewing 
the church at Bawdsey, Suffolk ; building 
a church at Ashley-road, in the parish 
of St. Paul, Bristol; building a church 
at Montpellier, in the parish of St. Paul, 
Bristol. 

The population of these 13 parishes 
amounts to 41,195 persons, for whom 
church accommodation is now provided 
to the extent of 5815 sittings, of which 
2124 are free. With the assistance of 


this Society, 3935 sittings will be added 
to the above, and of this number 3239 
will be free and unappropriated in per- 


petuity. 


Certificates of re completion of the 
erection, enlargement, &c. of churches 
and chapels in five parishes were ex- 
amined and approved, and the committee 
issued warrants to the treasurer for the 
payment of the grant awarded in each 
case. 

The population of these five parishes 
is 31,795 persons, for whom there had 
been ‘church-room for only 3,944 persons, 
of which, 1362 were free; bat with the 
Society’s aid 1,758 sittings have been 
added, 1,843 of these being free. 

Since the above meeting, the Society 
has held its annual general court; from 
the report made to which we have great 
pleasure in making the following extracts: 

“The returns of the past year ap- 
pear to the Committee in many re- 
spects most gratifying. From the table 
which sets forth the specific objects 
of the Grants, it will be seen that the 
number voted for new churches, un- 
doubtedly the most important kind of 
undertaking in which the Society can 
assist, is greater this year than it has 
ever been before, the number being twen- 
ty-seven, exceeding by more than one- 
third the average of the last seven years, 
and exactly equalling the total number of 
such grants made during the first sixteen 
years of the Society’s existence. 

“On the other hand, the grants for 
‘ additional accommodation,’ by  re- 
arrangement of sittings, &c., has dimin- 
ished. The number in the present return 
is thirty, the average of the seven past 
years being forty-two. In this fact, 
coupled with that just mentioned, the 
committee feel themselves warranted in 
recognising the daily extending opera- 
tion of the principle, that the deficiency, 
still so lamentable, of church accommo- 
dation for an overflowing population, is 
to be met, not by the temporary expedient 
of crowding congregations, to their great 
inconvenience, into our present edifices, 
but by rearing new temples to God’s 
honour, in addition to the old, wherever 

















the wants of increasing towns and popu- 
lous districts may require them. 

“The Committee also perceive, with 
much satisfaction, that efforts are now 
frequently made to raise new churches 
and chapels by individual, or private 
means, and without application to this 
Society for aid; and that, too, on a scale 
which a few years past was never con- 
templated. They could mention a va- 
riety of instances in which sacred edifices 
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are now erecting, either entirely by funds 
thus supplied, or with comparatively 
trifling assistance from this Society, after 
contributions of the most munificent kind 
from the applicants for its aid. This, 
which may fairly be considered as an in- 
direct effect of the Society’s past labours, 
is thus coming daily to bear a larger pro- 
portion to those direct and present ope- 
rations which are summed up in the Tables 
annexed to the Report.” 





DIOCESAN INTELLIGENCE. 


CHICHESTER. — St. Andrew’s Church. 
—On Easter Eve two lancet windows of 
stained glass, by Willement, were placed 
in the chancel of this church by the 
Rector, the Rev. W. W. Holland, in 
memory of his mother. The subjects 
selected for illustration are the principal 
events in the history of St. Andrew, to 
whose honour the church was dedicated, 
There are five compartments in either 
light, each relating some incident in the 
life of the Apostles :—1. St. Andrew and 
St. Peter in their calling as fishermen.— 
2. St. Andrew, one of the two disciples of 
John the Baptist.—3. St. Andrew as pre- 
sent when St. John the Baptist said, 
“ Behold the Lamb of God.”—4, St. An- 
drew finds his brother Simon, and brings 
him to Christ.—5. St. Andrew called by 
our Lord from his employment.—6. St. 
Andrew preaches in Scythia.—7. St. An- 
drew condemned by the Proconsul at 
Patre.—8. St. Andrew scourged.—9. St. 
Andrew crucified.—10. St. Andrew with 
crown and palm of martyrdom. Each 
design is accompanied by a suitable le- 
gend in ancient characters. The glass, 
for depth of tone, richness, and mellow- 
ness of colour, is not inferior to the finest 
productions of the 13th and 14th centu- 
ries. An inscription in old English cha- 
racter on brass, under each window, relates 
the cause of their erection.— Church 
Intelligencer. 





HereEForv.— Ledbury.—Earl Somers 
has given the site for the proposed new 
church at this place in addition to a sub- 
scription of 500/. Upwards of 1,300/. 
has been subscribed, and the farmers in 
the neighbourhood have consented to 
“haul” the materials for the building.— 
Church Intelligencer. 





Lonpon.—Clapion.— Mr. Editor,— 
Some of your readers, in former numbers 
of your periodical, noticed the formation 
of the Upper Clapton and Stamford-hiil 
Church-Fund ; and, as it was the first 





instituted in the diocese of London, and 
the second in the kingdom, were anxious 
to watch its progress. On this account, 
I shall be obliged to you to insert in your 
next number the following extract from 
the last Report of the fund :— 


£ s. d. 
In 1839, the amount collected was = » 6 
” 8 , ” ” ” 2 
ee a 203 19 7 
» 1842, 307 8 10 
which last sum. was thus distributed : - 
Society for the Propagation of Chris- 
tian Knowledge . 314 2 
Society for the Propagation oft the 
Gospel. . ° 65 14 7 
Church Butlding Society «ees OMB S 
Additional Curates’ vant aes k 
National Society . 64 5 7 


Previous to the establichment of this 
fund, the amount contributed to Church 
purposes from this same district was 502. 





SaLisBury.—Consecration of the Chapel 
of the Holy Trinity, Cruckerton, near War- 
minster.— The hamlet of Crockerton is in 
the parish of Longbridge Deverill, of 
which the Rev. and Right Hon. Lord 
Charles Thynne is the incumbent. By 
his exertions, aided by the liberal, yet 
private and unostentaticus, benefactions of 
many friends, a chapel of ease has been 
built in this manufacturing hamlet forthe 
accommodation of nearly 500 persons, 
upon the plansand under the superintend- 
ence of Thomas H. Wyatt, Esq., the 
architect of the Salisbury Diocesan 
Church Building Association, from the 
funds of which a grant of 150/. has been 
made towards its erection. ‘The chapel, 
which stands near to the western edge of 
the grounds of Longleat, and at about four 
miles from that noble mansion, was conse- 
crated by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury, on Thursday, the 20th ult. 

The building is in its main features 
Norman, but without such strict adhe- 
rence to the English models of that style 
as to exclude a free use of some of its 
more continental forms. It consists, 
after the manner of chapels, of a single 
body. At the north-western corner is 
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placed the tower with a dwarf stceple ; 
the windows in the tower being of pierced 
work, and the columns of the arches car- 
ried below the windows of the same depth 
as above, so as to form inverted arches 
embracing a cross, At each angle of the 
tower are the emblems of the Holy Evan- 
gelists looking forth, as it were, to all 
parts of the world. In a line with the 
tower are the porch and vestry, exter- 
nally appearing as part of the main build- 
ing, and forming altogether a very well- 
arrenged western front, of which the 
stone-work of the windows is more en- 
riched than of those in the other parts of 
the building. The apse is intended to 
be removed and carried further out, so 
as to form a chancel of considerable 
depth, which, for the present, the funds 
will not allow. A Norman cross sur- 
mounts the eastern gable. The interior 
is about 65 feet by 30, exclusive of the 
apse in which it terminates at the 
eastern end. Within the apse, which 
is paved with encaustic tiles, is the Com- 
munion Table, with a credence bracket 
on the northern side, on which the ele- 
ments stand previous to the administra- 
tion of the Communion until the time at 
which the Rubric directs that they shall 
be placed on the holy table. The windows 
of the apse and several others are filled 
with stained glass, of most appropriate 
and emblematic designs by Mr. Miller, of 
Silver Street, Gollen Square, London ; 
a rich red cross forming the prominent 
feature of the central one. These and 
other beautiful portions are the gifts of 
individuals, desiring that the sanctuary 
of the Most H1GH should not, at least, 
be less beautiful than the dwellings of 
men. On either side of the altar, and 
clustering with the windows, are arched 
niches, containing the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creed, and the ‘'en Commandments, 
illuminated. The pulpit is made of stone 
in the south-eastern angle of the body, 
and in the opposite angle a double read- 
ing-desk of low open work and massive. 
At the foot of the apse, or chancel steps, 
is a simple lectern, on which rests the 
Holy Bible, for the reading of the lessons. 
A gallery at the west end is supported by 
a screen, so arranged as to form on the 
southern side a baptistery with a mas- 
sive font, on which are figures of the 
Holy Apostles. The roof externally is 
covered with red tile. Internally it 
consists of chamfered tie-beams, with 
brackets and pendants, queenposts, 
collars, principals, and partins united by 
curved ribs, all of which are seen in dark 
wood ; and on the tie-beams, as well as on 
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other parts of the church, are well-selected 
and beautifully-painted passages of Holy 
Scripture. 

The seats are all unappropriated, open, 
and free, as they ought to be in every 
christian church, and the whole is preg- 
nant with devotional feeling, having that 
tone so well calculated to foster and give 
satisfaction to reverential and devout 
minds. The cost was comparatively 
small. 

If the outward structure is such, much 
more was that solemn service calculated 
to produce the same effect. Our good 
and reverend bishop entered the church 
at the head of sixty of his clergy in 
surplices and hoods, besides others not 
so habited. He was attended by his 
chaplains, the Canon Hamilton and the 
Rev. the Hon. C. Harris, and by the 
Chancellor of the diocese, James Hope, 
esq. The Rev. the Lord Charles Thynne, 
assisted by his curate, the Rev. Mr. 
Wordsworth, performing the ordinary 
service of the day. ‘The Bishop himself 
preached from the text, “ My house shall 
be called the house of prayer,” showing 
the character and objects of thesanctuary, 
in every dispensation, to have been those 
of worship, instruction being only an in- 
cidental, though a valuable accompani- 
ment. He urged forcibly upon both 
clergy and laity the importance of this 
truth, and reminded them that the end 
of all efficient preaching should be, if 
rightly directed, to produce not a lis- 
tening, but a praying people. From 
a forgetfulness of this, came the inde- 
vout and indolent and self-indulgent 
postures, which, contrary to the recorded 
practice of the Lord and his apostles, 
and all humble supplicants mentioned in 
the word of God, marked so many con- 
gregations as hearers, and not as wor- 
shippers; and the no Jess unsuitable and 
unseemly arrangements which made so 
many of our churches places of hearing, 
and not sanctuaries for prayer. Such 
wholesome instructions are much needed, 
and call for gratitude, while they hold 
out a hope that, as year after year calls 
for notice of the erection or re-building 
of other churches in this diocese, the 
arrangements may be equally beautiful 
and equally suited to their holy purposes. 

After the sermon was ended, the offer- 
tory was read by the bishop, and acollec- 
tion of offerings made to the amount of 


, 180/., inclusive of the sums offered by 


the afternoon congregation, composed 
chiefly of the poor. After this the holy 


eucharist was administered to all the 
clergy present, and to about an equal 























number of the laity. The usual service 
was solemnized in the afternoon, the 
Archdeacon Lear preaching a sermon. 
Such occasions are bright spots in the 
midst of a world which brings more or 
less trial to all, and are eminently calcu- 
lated at once to spread an increased 
feeling of sound religion amongst the 
laity, to stir them up to go and do like- 
wise, to lead the clergy to more unani- 
Mous cooperation, to gather the affec- 
tions of all around the bishops of the 
church, and to impress the reality of 
that, for the sake of which so msny 
daily, and we may trust acceptable, sacri- 
fices are made.—English Churchman. 





WorcesTER.— Powick.—The following 
announcement of “ Miss Gibson’s bene- 
fit,” in the shape of a regular placard, has 
just fallen in our way, and we give it as 
an illustration of the doings of our time. 
Whether or not Miss Gibson is herself to 
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preach the sermon, the placard does not 
state; but certainly the inhabitants of 
Powick ought to support their organist 
in a respectable manner, without her 
having recourse to such means as this, 
and we trust they will do so in future :— 
“Sermon at Powick, for the benefit of 
the organist. Miss Gibson begs to an- 
nounce to her friends and the public in 
general, that on Sunday morning next, 
May 14, 1843, a sermon will be preached 
at Powick Church, after which a collec- 
tion will be made to remunerate her ser- 
vices as organist during the past year.— 
As the annual collection at the church is 
the only source upon which she depends 
for remuneration, she trusts that a kind 
and liberal public will afford her their 
generous support: and, while thanking 
them for past favours, hopes that her in- 
creasing duties will not pass unnoticed. 
The service will commence at eleven 
o’clock.” 


—_—— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In proof of the private and real view 
which Romanists take of the progress of 
Catholicism, I shall give you a few ex- 
tracts from an article in the Roman Ca- 
tholic paper, The Tablet, of the 29th of 
April. Mr. Phillipps, a well-known Ro- 
man Catholic gentleman, had, it seems, 
ran his head against that newspaper, by 
publishing a letter defending the Govern- 
ment education scheme, in which he 
made use of the argument that the teach- 
ing of the National Church was much 
more likely to dispose the people towards 
the reception of the truth, than the teach- 
ing of the dissenting sects. The answer 
is long, but the subjoined extracts give 
the sense of it. 

“Of all positions,’ says The Tablet, 
“unfavourable for the reception of truth, 
we can imagine none more dangerous 
and frightful than that of a man who has 
the truth every day forced upon him, and 
who is every day habituated to reject it; 
who is accustomed every day to feed his 
soul with an imitation of the truth, and to 
make nice distinctions between it and 
some form or other of error which bears 
to it a miserable superficial resemblance. 
The man who has been all his life a dis- 
senter, may feel, in his moments of humi- 
lity, that he needs another guide to 
divine philosophy than the groping blind- 
ness of his own small understanding, and 
will then fall back naturally on the Church, 
which presents the fairest claim to obedi- 
ence. But the Anglican, or still worse, 


because still nearer, the Oxford Anglican, 





and worse still, the Greek, has already 
renounced his private judgment, and ac- 
customed himself to find some sort of re- 
source and support in these sham churches. 
Humanly speaking, he has not one half 
the motive to look out for another guid- 
ance, or to keep his mind open to the 
necessity of something better than he now 
enjoys. Indeed, if we were inclined to 
lay down any general proposition on such 
an obscure and uncertain subject, we 
should be much more tempted to take 
the reverse of Mr. Phillipps’ proposition, 
and to abide by the jocose Protestant 
proverb—‘ The nearer the Church the 
farther from God.’” 

Passing over a good deal more to the 
same effect, I give the following valuable 
testimony of this Romish journal to the 
respective positions now-occupied by the 
Anglican and Roman communions: — 

“ Fearing for them,” the “ Puseyites” — 
seeing how hard and difficult a matter it is 
to convince them, and witnessing as we do 
the comparative ease with which the less 
instructed non-religionists are brought to 
renounce their errors, it is with no feeling 
of complacency that we look forward to 
the conversion of our manufacturing in- 
fidels into perverted or bastard Christians. 
Indeed we consider the whole question 
with very sorrowful eyes. There seems 
to lie everywhere around us a huge desert 
of infidelity, asking us, beseeching us, 
to convert it, and take it into the true 
Church. There it lies all around us, ir- 
religious, empty of dogmas, despising 
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such mammon doctrine as it has heard 
and seen, and dimly longing for a more 
heavenly faith. All this while, what have 
we been doing? Our means, it is true, 
have been scanty, and our discourage- 
ments great. But yet it is true, that we 
have not done one-fifth part of what we 
might have done, that we have for the 
most laid down in slumber, that we have 
allowed the hours of opportunity to pass 
over our heads unemployed ; that we have 
permitted the apathy of our rivals to 
cease before our turn for exertion has 
begun, and that we are not yet thoroughly 
awake, while the Anglican Church is 
growing every day with the growth of a 
giant. Look at this heretical communion 
now, and look at it ten years ago. Then 
it was broken, discomfited, trampled on, 
despised, and its approaching end fore- 
told—now, we verily believe, it is stronger 
than it has ever been since King Wil- 
liam’s Revolution. In all quarters it is 
becoming more efficient, more respected, 
more feared, more powerful. Take this 
one symptom—Sir James Graham’s Edu- 
cation Bil]. The minister whohad brought 
in such a bill after the passing of the Re- 
form Act, would have been scouted out of 
Parliament into Bedlam. Then was the 
time for cutting down Irish bishops by 
Act of Parliament, not for thrusting the 
education of the country into their 
hands.” — Church Intelligencer. 





CaRMARTHEN.—The Lord Bishop of 
St. David’s preached an admirable ser- 
mon in the Welsh language on Sunday 
week, in St. David’s church, to probably 
the most numerous congregation ever 
assembled within the walls of a church in 
the Principality. It was estimated that 
not less than two thousand persons were 
present; even the aisles were thronged 
with attentive auditors. The beautiful 
and sublime service of our Church was 
read by the Rev. D. A. Williams, and the 
very effective choir of St. David’s chanted 
the Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in Welsh. 
His Lordship selected for his text the 9th 
chap. of Mark, and the 49th verse. The 
accuracy of his Lordship’s pronunciation 
was extraordinary, and excited the sur- 
—_ of many who had not before heard 

im preach in the Welsh language.— 
Hereford Journal. 





Bishopric oF New BRUNSWICK.— 
The Bishop of Nova Scotia has recently 
issued a pastoral letter in behalf of the 
endowment fund for the proposed See of 
New Brunswick. The following are the 
most important paragraphs :— 
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“To the Clergy and Lay Members of 
the Established Church in the Dio- 
cese of Nova Scotia. 

“ BELOVED BRETHREN, 

« s . . + 7 

“Some of you must be aware of the 
great injury which, for more than a cen- 
tury, was sustained in this Western Hemi- 
sphere from the anomalous position in 
which our Church was placed. Although 
episcopal in her form and character, she 
had no Bishop.—She was incompetent to 
the performance of several essential 
functions ; she had no means for preserv- 
ing necessary order; several of her im- 
portant ordinances were unavoidably 
withheld from her members ; and she had 
to traverse the ocean for the ordination 
of her ministers. ‘These great evils were 
deeply felt and deplored, not only by 
the immediate sufferers, but by many of 
the best and most distinguished men in 
the parent kingdom, who made great and 
continued efforts to obtain for their 
brethren in the colonies the essential 
benefit of episcopal superintendence. 
These efforts were unhappily without their 
due effect, through a long and dreary 
period, and the date of their earliest suc- 
cess is so recent, that many of vurselves 
can clearly recollect the time when a 
Protestant Bishop first set his foot upon 
the widely-extended shores of America. 
Those who shall follow us will find it most 
difficult to account for so strange and 
long-continued departure from the prac- 
tice of the apostolic and primitive ages, 
when the Church was carried at once, in 
all her fulness, to every place where an 
opening was made for her, by the provi- 
dence of her Divine Head. 

“ Happily, the first episcopal appoint- 
ments in the colonies, after this long 
delay, have given such evidence of their 
importance, that an earnest desire has 
been awakened for their large increase, 
of which the most gratifying proofs are 
pouring in upon us, from a very large 
portion of the world.” 

After alluding to the bishoprics already 
founded, his lordship proceeds :— 

“ The next object of the Fathers of the 
Church is the erection of the extensive 
and important province of New Bruns- 
wick into a separate see—earnestly 
hoping, by this measure, to obtain benefit 
and blessing for all the members of the 
Church, not only in that rapidly increas- 
ing culony, but in every part of this dio- 
cese. They well know the hopelessness 
of expecting the full benefit of episcopal 
care and superintendence, while so ex- 
tensive a charge as that of the present 























diocese of Nova Scotia is committed to a 
single bishop. 

“It would ill become me, filling the 
Station which I occupy, to dwell upon 
the real importance of such care and 
superintendence ; but there is reality in 
their importance. Few persons have more 
reason to know and feel their own in- 
sufficiency, than those who, for some time, 
have filled the office of the chief pastor of 
a flock of Christ. But, however great they 
feel their own unworthiness to be, they 
cannot but know that they are called 
upon to dispense a treasure, and although 
it be contained in frail vessels of earth it 
is a treasure still. 

“The truly christian regard which has 
been manifested by our brethren at home, 
should stimulate every member of the 
Church in these colonies, to his utmost 
effort in aid of the benevolence which has 
been exercised for your eternal good. 
You are now called upon to make such 
effort, but remember, in the same spirit 
which has been manifested in the parent 
country. There indeed the object has 
been to promote the glory of God, and 
the prosperity of His Church, among dis- 
tant members of the flock of Christ, almost 
unknown to them. Here the object is 
to meet such christian love with grateful 
hearts, and aid its full success, not for 
the benefit of distant brethren, but for 
the welfare, the temporal and eternal 
welfare, of yourselves, and of those who 
are most dear to you. Well, therefore, 
may it be hoped, that every member of 
our flock will consider it not merely an 
indispensable duty, but a delightful privi- 
lege, to give his most earnest and active 
regard to the call now made upon him ; 
and then he will be ready to make even 
inconvenient sacrifice, if such shall be 
required. 

“The Clergy will feel it to be their 
duty, without loss of time, to make known 
the peculiar demand which is now made 
upon the best feelings of all the members 
of the Church; and I earnestly recom- 
mend their endeavours to do this, by 
affectionate appeals from the pulpit, fol- 
lowed up by personal communication 
with all the individuals of their respective 
flocks. Not one should fail to bear a 
part, however limited his means may be 
—nor should he omit by faithful prayer, 
to seek that his humble offering may be 
made acceptable to God, through the 
Divine Mediator. 

“ Perhaps some may be inclined to wish 
what they almost consider a burthen, 
could have been provided for from other 
sources, without calling for any sacrifice 
from them. Instead of pronouncing harsh 
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and hasty condemnation of such wish, I 
will acknowledge, that there was a time, 
when in the fervour of youthful zeal, and 
from affectionate regard for the members 
of the Church in these colonies, I was 
led, not only to desire, but very earnestly 
to endeavour to procure the whole of a 
comfortable support for our missionaries 
from England, with little, or perhaps no 
assistance from their own flocks. Eight 
years were occupied in this endeavour, 
and I greatly rejoiced, at the moment, in 
the attainment of that object in the year 
1813. A suggestion was made to me 
soon afterwards, by a bright and shining 
light of the Church, the eminently great 
and holy Bishop Hobart, which I was 
then ill-prepared to receive. But long 
experience has convinced me of its wis- 
dom. That amiable father, with a mingled 
serenity and animation, peculiarly his 
own, endeavoured to satisfy me, that so 
long as our Church should look for its 
whole support to the bounty of England, 
and should be unassisted by our own con- 
gregations, she would remain in a state of 
languor, and her prosperity would be 
delayed. Within the few last years more 
progress has been made—more zeal has 
been manifested by our people—more 
churches and parsonages have been built, 
or commenced—and more provision has 
been made for the support of the clergy, 
(small and insufficient as it still is,) than 
were ever hoped for by the most sanguine, 
in the preceding quarter of a century. 

“ Tn all this we trust that we behold a 
return to first principles and primitive 
love. The people of God in the earliest 
ages were accustomed to bring their free- 
will offerings for those who ministered at 
the altar. Such holy dedication of a good 
portion of his substance was the joy of 
the pious Israelite. Under the more 
glorious dispensation of the gospel, the 
same principle and the same affection 
were maintained, and produced similar 
results, of an higher and more spiritual 
character. If, then, we had nearly for- 
gotten the duty and the privilege, which 
were performed and enjoyed by the an- 
cient people of God, and by the first 
followers of the Saviour, we may rejoice 
that the clouds of that night, in which 
the forgetfulness of sleep was upon us, 
are now breaking away, and we are per- 
mitted to see the dawn of a happier day. 
Nor can we reasonably doubt, that, if it 
were in our power to obtain a full support 
for our Church and clergy from some 
extrinsic source, without any effort, or any. 
contribution from ourselves, it would be 
unwise to accept the seeming advantage. 
Our love would wax cold—a bond of holy 
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unity would be lost ; our Church would 
languish ; and lukewarmness, and indiffe- 
rence, and irreligon, in various measures, 
would be the certain effects. 

‘‘] must claim your indulgence while 
adverting to myself in the midst of con- 
siderations of such high importance as 
those which are now before you. Urgently 
as I am pressing for the means of divid- 
ing this large diocese, the attainment of 
the object will not be unattended by cir- 
cumstances of real sorrow to myself. 
The union with all the portions of my 
extensive flock, has been of a holy and 
endearing character; and the tie which 
thus unites us, cannot be severed with- 
out pain. The affectionate intercourse 
which it has been my happiness’ to enjoy 
with my brethren in New Brunswick, 
who are very dear to me; and the 
solemn employments in which we have 
often been engaged when together, will 
remain subjects for my grateful and happy 
recollection; but, in proportion to the 
happiness of those remembrances, must 
be the pain of the reflection, that such 
intercourse and such engagements will 
nv longer form a portion of my joy. The 
welfare of the Church and your highest 
interests demand the sacrifice; and, 
therefore, 1am bound not only to submit 
to it, but, as far as I have power, to 
forward it. 

“If God shall permit the present 
appeal to reach the hearts of all the mem- 
bers of the Church, throughout the dio- 
cese, we cannot, we dare not, doubt that 
in a few months sufficient additions will 
be made to the endowment, to obtain the 
creation of the new see, and the appoint- 
ment of some able and devoted servant 
of God to the important charge. In the 
full exercise of such comfortable hope, 
beloved brethren, I heartily bid you 
God speed in this holy undertaking, and 
am, with fervent prayers for your con- 
tinual guidance and blessing from above, 

** Your faithful and affectionate friend, 

“ Joun Nova Scotia.” 
“Halifax, April 25, 1842.” 
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a and drove 
To Islington from the far West, 
To seek the Priest which pleased her best.” 

Church Builders. 
Sir,—Every friend, not of the Church 
only, but of truth and common honesty, 
must feel deeply indebted to you for in- 
serting the Report (attributed to the 
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Rev. M. A. Gathercole) of the sayings 
and doings of the secret and tyrannical 
Church (?) Missionary Inquisition, which 
holds its monthly meetings in Salisbury- 
square. The moral courage displayed 
by the Rev. Mr. Gathercole is deserving 
of all praise, and of all imitation. My 
object, however, on the present occasion, 
is not to notice these proceedings in 
general, but one individual in particular, 
who distinguished himself on the last 
occasion by conduct which I cannot trust 
myself to particularize ; I mean the Rev. 
D. Wilson, Vicar of Islington. Mr. 
Gathercole charged him, as a member of 
this secret committee, with disrespectful 
conduct towards the Lord Bishop of Ma- 
dras. I should like to know what better 
conduct could be expected from a cler- 
gyman, who, in defiance of his own 
solemn vows at ordination, and indeed of 
all decency, treats his own diocesan, the 
Lord Bishop of London, with such 
marked insult and contempt, by refusing 
to obey his Lordship’s directions, in the 
late Charge, with reference to rubrical 
conformity, in his church of St. Mary, 
Islington. Not only does he himself 
refuse to obey his Bishop, but all the 
Clergy of this extensive and (clerically) 
notoricus parish, are treating his Lord- 
ship with the same disrespect. When I 
was last in the parish, which was recently, 
not a single Clergyman, out of some 
dozen, was conforming, in any one par- 
ticular, to the Bishop’s directions, in 
their mode of conducting Divine ser- 
vice. And these are the men who esteem 
themselves righteous, and despise others, 
and who set themselves up as the only 
persons capable of instructing the hea- 
then in Christian faith and morals! How 
long will our Right Rev. Prelates allow 
their names to be associated with such a 
Society? Several of them have with- 
drawn their names as patrons from the 
Camden Society, from a supposed ten- 
dency to popish dissent. How long will 
they allow their names to give currency 
and consequence to real Protestant dis- 
sent? I say advisedly, “ real Protestant 
dissent ;” for if (as in Mr. Humphrey’s 
case,) to condemn doctrines, which the 
Church does not condemn, and to set 
aside the authority of Bishops, do not 
constitute dissent, I really know not 
what does. 
Your faithful servant, 

A Harter oF Hypocrisy. 

— Church Intelligencer. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ J. 8.” shall appear in our next. 
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ARTICLES AND SUBJECTS. 


A. 
AFFGHANISTAN. [Parliamentary Papers, §c.} 
606—639. Ignorance in England respecting 


Affghanistan at the commencement of the 
war, 606, 607, Its vicissitudes, 607—610. 
Grounds in known facts for inquiry, 611. No 
ee eer that we were injured by the Affghans. 

e had no concern with any quarrel between 
Ranjeet Singh and Dost Mahommed, 613. 
Omission of parts, and mutilation of particu- 
lar sentences, in publication of Capt. Burnes’ 
despatch, 616—618. Russian encroachments, 
621. Transactions with Dost Mahommed, 
630—634. Responsibility of all England for 
the crime that has been committed, 636, 637. 
Sir R. Peel’s refusal of inquiry, 638. 

America, the Ruined Cities of. [Norman's 
Rambles in Yucatan.] 490—501. Situation 
of Yucatan, 491, 492. Specimen of ancient 
Mexican secular architecture, 492—494. Ux- 
mal, 494—496. Religious Buildings of the 
Americans, 496—500. 

Anselm of Canterbury. [Mdéhler’s Life of An- 
selm, translated by Jones. Franck’s Anselm 
von Canterbury.) 362—377. Birth and youth 
of Anselm; his entrance into the monastery 
of Bec; Lanfranc, 362, 363. Care bestowed 
by Anselm when prior on the education of 
youth. Intercourse between William the 
conqueror and Anselm, 365. Question as to 
the martyrdom of St. Alphage, 366. William 
Rufus, 366. Anselm, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; his differences with Rufus, 366—371. 
Henry I. engages Anselm on his side, 371. 
Theology of Anselm, 375—377. 

Anthony-a- Wood, and Oxford. 430—437. 799— 
—814. Boyhood of Anthony-a-Wood, 431— 
432; goes to Oxford, 432. His conduct to the 
visitors, 435. His rambles—Wolvercot, Dor- 
chester, Bartlemas, Fairford, 800—805. Pre- 
sent tenure of Dorchester church, 802, 803. 
Anthony-a-Wood’s dislike to women, 805. 
Assemblies in churches not for religious 
worship, 807, 808. Bishop’s blessings, 809. 
Litany a separate service. Unfortunate re- 
sults of the Uniformity Act, 810—813. 

Arnold, Dr. [Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History. Arnoids Sermons on the Christian 
Life, &c.] 542—559. Originality of Dr. Ar- 
nold’s mind, 543. His tendency political, not 
seg aget his preference of Aristotle to 

lato, 544, 545. His views of the of war, 
550—552. His character of Lord Fajkland, 
553. His preaching directs ts to a living 
person, more than to dogmas, 558. 
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B. 


Becket, Archbishop, Unpublished Letters re- 
lating to, 559—576. 

Bernard, St. and his contemporaries. [Neander’s 
Life and Times of St. Bernard, translated by 
Matilda Wrench.| 501—524. Mother of St. 
Bernard, 503. Monastery of Citeaux, 504. 
Clairvaux, 504—507. Rival popes, 510. Coun- 
cil of Rheims, of Pisa, 512. Contest between 
Abelard and St. Bernard, 517. Second Cru- 
sade, 519—-521. Death of Bernard, 523, 524. 

Byzantium, Historiansof. [Corpus Scriptorum 
Historie Byzantiane. Editio, §c. consilio 
Niebuhrii, $e] 721—732. Fall of the Vandal 
kingdom in Africa, a subject passed over by 
Gibbon. Victory of Belisarius over the Van- 
dals, probably a calamity, 721. Imprisonment 
of Hilderic, and elevation of Gelimer to the 
throne, 722. Justinian espouses the side of 
Hilderic, 723. Landing of Belisarius in Africa, 
murder of Hilderic, 724. Victories of the 
Roman armies, 725—731. Captivity and re- 
tirement into private life of Gelimer, 752. 


Cc. 


Chemistry of Agriculture. (Liebig’s Organic 
Chemistry, in its Application to Agriculture, 
&c. Edited by Dr. L. Playfair.) 745—758. 
Organic chemistry very recently known—pro- 
secuted by none so successfully as Professor 
Liebig, 746. But four elementary bodies in 
organic substances, 747. Carbon of plants 
derived from the atmosphere and not from the 
humus, as formerly supposed —origin and 
action of humus, 750—752. Origin and assi- 
milation of nitrogen, 752. Animal manure, 
753. Inorganic constituents of plants, 754, 


5. 
China and its Inhabitants. [The Chinese, §c. 


by John Francis Davis, Esq.) 3811—324. 
Early visitors of China, 313—316. English 
intercourse, 316—318. Roman-Catholic mis- 
sions, 318—320. Favourable circumstances 
in China for the introduction of the Gospel, 
320—322. Present religion of China, 322— 


323. 
Church Architecture, styles of. [Zhe Ecclesio- 


logist, Nos. XIV. XV.) 81—92. Real question 
between Ecclesiologist and Christian Remem- 
brancer—architecture of St. Peter’s and St. 
Paul's not pagan, 81,82. Difference with the 
Ecclesiologist as to principles of criticism, 83. 


5e 
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Necessity of Aésthetic in preference to mere 
Antiquarian judgments, 84. Question of 
vaulted roofs, 883—85. Of long chancels, 
86—89. Origin and meaning of the Rubric, 
**the chancels shall remain,” 86. Diversity 
of practice in the use of chancels, an argu- 
ment for freedom as to their length and pro- 
portions, 88. Galleries cannot be harmonized 
with pointed Gothic, but may with southern 
Romanesque, 89, 90. The dome of Michael 
Angelo a christian feature —nationality in 
architecture, 90. Romanesque not exotic in 
any country of Christendom, 91. 

Church in Russia. [Mouravieff’s History of 
the Church in Russia, translated by Black- 
more.] 71—81. Eminence and power of the 
Russian among the Oriental churches, 72. 
Conversion of Russia in the tenth century, 
73, 74. Favourable characteristics of the 
Russian church, 75—79. Liturgy of the 
Eastern church, 80, 81. 

Church Missionary Society. [Dadlas’s Mission- 
ary Crisis. Humphrey's Letter to the Rev. 
the Presbyters and Deacons, §c.] 52—70. 
Mr. Dallas’s principles overthrow the mis- 
sionary cause altogether, 53, 54. He admits 
that the Church Missionary Society has acted 
on party and sectarian principles, 55,56. His 
conduct at Leeds, 57, 58. Interference of the 
Church Missionary Society with the Colonial 
Bishops—case of Mr. Humphreys—evasion 
in this case by its organs of the Society’s pro- 
fessed subjection to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the English Bishops, 59—67. 
Suitable conduct in the present crisis; first, 
of such Churchmen as have not yet, and 
secondly, of such as have, become members 
of the Church Missionary Society, 67, 68. 
Messrs. Close, Campbell, and the Propagation 
Society, 68—70. 

Church Unity. (Manning's Unity of the 
Church. Mihler’s Die Einheit in der Kirche.] 
1—15. Importance of this subject even to 
the worldly thinker—peculiar attention given 
to it at present—change in European thought, 
1—3. Similarity and dissimilarity of Man- 
ning and Modhler as writers on the same sub- 
ject—causes of the latter,4—6. Inseparable 
connexion between the doctrines of Grace 
and the high view of the Church—consequent 
greater consistency of the Low Church party 
in Germany, which rejects both, than of the 
same in England, which seeks to retain the 
one, and disparage the other, 5,6. Account 
of Archdeacon Manning’s work—his division 
of his subject, &c. 9—13. Present state and 
wants of the English Church, 14, 15. 


Down and Connor, Bp. of, Letter to Christian 
Remembrancer on Departure of Non-com- 
municants, 779. 

Drummond Schism. [Corr d bet 
Bishop of wp and Mr. Drummond. 

burgh Clergy. Mr. Drum- 
mond's Reply to ditto. Drummond's Reasons 
for withdrawing, §c.] 295—311. Original 
ground of controversy—why are Mr. Drum- 
mond’s prayer-meetings private? 296—299. 
Mr. Drummond’s English ordination will not 
justify him in committing schism in Scotland, 
300—302. Conduct of the Bishop of London 
in Edinburgh, 303. St. Cyprian on schism, 
304, 305. Conduct of the vestry of St. John’s 
chapel towards Mr. Bagot, 306—308. Mr. 
Drummond’s position with regard to the Eng- 
lish Church, 309, 310. Consequences of his 
conduct in Scotland, 311. 








E. 
England Unchristian and Antichristian. [Chit- 
dren’s tc Sanitary 





) sea He “Lord John Manners’ Plea for Na- 
tional Holy Days.] 675—704. State of Eng- 
land, ecclesiastical and civil, 675 — 679. 
Employment of children in the English coal- 
field; early age of the children, 680. Inde- 
cency practised in the pits, 680. Cruelty, 681. 
Oppression, 682. ‘ Hurrying,” 683. The 
‘*trapper,” 684. Work performed by pregnant 
women, 686. Brutality of the butties: Hali- 
fax, 687. Oldham, 688. Disease and Death, 
690. Forest of Dean, 691. Irreligion, 692. 
Ignorance, 693. Profligacy and promiscuous 
intercourse of the sexes, 694, 695. Earthen- 
ware manufactory, machine lace-making, ca- 
lico-printing, 695—698. Frightful sins of the 
manufacturing system, 698, 699. Anticipated 
judgment, 699—702. Our present duties, 702. 
Failure of the Sunday-school system, 702— 


4. 

Episcopal Question, the. [Brown’s exclusive 
claims of Puseyite Episcopalians, §c. The 
Presbyterian Review, No. LVIII.] 341—361. 
Ignorance of even the ablest ministers of the 
Kirk; system of the Scottish Universities; 

of ind t to the study of the- 
ology, 341—343. Dr. Brown more learned 
than the generality of his brethren, yet not 
sufficiently so for the task he has undertaken, 
343, 344. Irrelevance of his objections illus- 
trated by two examples, 346, 347. Real ques- 
tion not resemblance to, but succession from 
the primitive Church, 348, 349. The New 
Testament for the most part descriptive of the 
gradual formation, not the finished result of 
the apostolical system; authority of St. Epi- 
pharius, 350. Our opponents must produce 
an authenticated case of Scripture, or the 
early Church, of other than episcopal ordina- 
tion; seeming cases of ordination by presby- 
ters, how met, 351—353. Statements of St. 
Jerome and Eutychius regarding the Alex- 
andrian Church may be partially true, and yet 
not help the cause of the Presbyterians, 354 
—358. Apostolical succession in Scotland, 
359. Distinction between theological and 
canonical nullity, 360, 361. 
Exeter, Bp. of, Letter on Weekly Offertory, 785. 





F. 


Fourier and the Phalansterians. [De Gamond’s 
Fourier and his System. Fourier’s Théorie 
des Quatre Mouvemens, §c. Fourier’s Nouveau 
Monde, §c. The London Phalanx Magazine. 
Doherty’s Biography of Fourier. Larkin's 
Christian Sympathy.) 15—39. Account of 
Fourier’s life, 16—20. Doctrines of Fou- 
rierism, 20—38. Plan of a Phalanx, 26—34. 
Specimen of one near Dijon, 34—37. Real 
grounds of alarm on hearing of such things, 
38, 39 


H. 


Hymns for Public Worship. [Chandler's Hymns 
of the Primitive Church. Church Hymns, §c. 
Selection of Psalms, §c. Scobell’s Psalms and 
Hymns. Islington Psalms and Hymns for 
Public Worship.) 39—52. Extensive taste 
for Hymns, 39. Lossof ancient hymns in the 
English Church at the Reformation; its 
causes, 40. Present use of metrical Psalms, 
40—42. Loss of the Church in the old hymns, 
42—44. English churchmen who have written 
hymns, Ken, Hickes,—Heber’s collection,— 
Drummond, 42—47. Translators from the 
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breviary, Bp. Mant, Messrs. Newman, Wil- 
liams, and Chandler, 47. Principle on which 
a collection of hymns ought to be, the same 
as that on which our collection of prayers has 
been, formed, 47. Old English collection of 
hymns richer than the Roman, 48. Objection 
to the use of hymns written by schismatics,— 
how to be treated, 50, 51. 


I. 


Irish Church, duties of. [Life of Bishop Bedell. 


Republication by Monk Mason.] 640—664. 
Proselytism a duty of the Irish church, 640— 
642. How best to be carried out, 642—657. 
Advantages in the national character of Ire- 
land for doing so—its generosity, reverence, 
and believing tendency, 644—646. Compa- 
rison between a Romanist and a Presbyterian 
proselyte to the Church, 648. Advantages in 
Trish ecclesiastical antiquities, 649—655. 


L. 


Laws of Thought. [Outline of the Laws of 


Thought.| 403—412. Province of Logic, 
404—406. Forms of thought, 404. Is the 
validity of the syllogism at all arrived at 
a posteriori? 406. Given premises of a syllo- 
gism—conclusion necessary, 407. Meaning 
of the word Logic—senses of Adyos, 408. 
Merits of this outline, 409—412. 


Lays of Ancient Rome. [Lays, &c. by T. B. 


Macaulay.) 197—222. Powers of Mr. Ma- 
caulay as a prose writer,—his previous repu- 
tation as a poet, 197, 198. Origin of early 
Roman legends, 199—204. Unfortunate imi- 
tations of Sir W. Scott, in the lay of Horatius, 
205. Battle of the Lake Regillus, 213—218. 
Lay of Virginia, 218—221. Prophecy ofCapys, 
221, 222. 


London, Bishop of : Results of his late Charge. 


[Pamphlets by Drs. Holloway and Cockburn, 
Mr. Yorke, of Shenfield, §c.| 113—160 State 
of the diocese of London and its Clergy, 114 
—117. Delivery of the Bishop’s Charge, 118. 
Its analogy to St. Paul’s cathedral. Value 
of episcopal charges, 119. Inconsistency of 
the pretended deference to them instanced, 
120—123. Immediate effects of the Charge, 
124. Character of the Bishop’s critics, 125. 
Dr.Holloway, Dean Cockburn, 125—128. Doc- 
trine: Baptismal Regeneration, 128 — 132. 
Power of the Keys, &c. 133. Apostolic Suc- 
cession, 135. The Church, 137. Church Au- 
thority and Interpretation of the Articles, 
138. Indecent language addressed to the 
Bishop, 139, 140. Rubrical directions, 141. 
Mr. Carus Wilson, 142. Daily service, 143. 
Ritual intentions of the Reformers, 145. The 
present objections to ritual conformity urged 
by the Puritans, 146, 147. By Cartwright, at 
the Hampton Court Conference; by the 
rebels, 147—152. Suggestions on ritual uni- 
formity, 152—156. Obedience and disobe- 
dience to the commands of the Bishop, 156 
—160. Note to the above Article, 705, 706. 
Reply from Alethe Zelotes; Laud and King 
Charles. 

London, Bishop of, his late Charge and Ritual 
Conformity. [Pamphlets by Bowdler, Ryder, 
Bp. of Exeter, Haverfield, Robertson. Quar- 
terly Review and Modern Puritanism.) 777— 
785. Extract from Modern Puritanism, 777, 
778. Letter to Christian Remembrancer from 
Bishop of Down and Connor on departure of 
Non-Communicants, 779. Further results of 
Bishop of London’s Charge, 780. Injunctions 
at confirmations and weekly offertory, 781. 
Crisis in the Church, 782. Character of the 





Quarterly Review, 782, 783. Its article on 
the Rubric, &c. 784. Our present duties, ibid. 
Bp. of Exeter's letter on Weekly Offertory, 
&c. 785. 


M. 


Manners, Lord John, Plea for National Holy 


Days, 675. 


Merchants and Manufacturers, claims of the 


Church of Christ on. [Third Report of the 
Ripon Society for Promoting the Increase of 
Church Accommodation, $e] 733—745. Soci- 
eties, evils which their existence indicates, 
7383—735. Responsibility of those who bring 
together large numbers of their fellow-crea- 
tures, 736. Physical effects of some kinds of 
factory labour, 738. Increased value of a 
child’s labour, owing to machinery, has ren- 
dered children too independent of their 
parents, 740. Something more than subscrip- 
tions to societies requisite to meet the existing 
demand on the consciences of many of the 
wealthy, 743. 


Milner, Dean, and his School. [Mrs. Milner’s 


Life of Dean Milner. Beverley’s Church of 
England examined.) 377—403. Different 
Schools in the Church; our present ecclesi- 
astical state, 377—382. Distinct theological 
schools of Christian antiquity, 383. The 
modern Evangelicals contrasted with the 
founders of their school, 384. Isaac Milner, 
885. His character influenced by disease, 386. 
His reserve on religion, 387. His piety and 
reading, 388. His sense of his own inade- 
quate views, 389. His theology meagre, 390. 
His objections to the National Society’s sys- 
tem, 391. Correspondence with the Bishop 
of Carlisle, 391—393. Wilberforce, 394. His 
honesty; interview with a boxer, &c. 395, 396. 
Colonel Perronet Thompson, 397. Frend, 398. 
Milner’s style of preaching, 399. His politics, 
400. His literary merits, 401. Bishop Watson, 
ibid. Simeon, 402. Mrs. Milner’s qualifica- 
tions, 403. 
Modern Puritanism, extract from, 777. 


N. 


Natural Philosophy, Lectures on. [M'Gauley’s 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy.) 413—430. 
Sch of the sci , 414,515. Science of 
musical sounds, 415—419. Photographic 
likenesses, 419—421. Process of Daguerre 
different from that of Mr. Fox Talbot, 420. 
Polarization, 421—426. Methods of Locomo- 
tion—railways, 427—429. Religious use of 
physical science, 429—430. 





oO. 


Offertory, pamphlet on by Mr. Palin, 525. Let- 
ter on by Bishop of Exeter, 785. Pamphlet 
on by Mr. Bowdler, ibid. 


R. 


Reformation in Italy. [Life and Times of Giro- 
lamo Savonarola, &c.] 593—606. Radical 
fault in Savonarola’s character an insubmis- 
sive temper, 594, 595. Not a reformer in doc- 
trine, 595,596. Enters a monastery unknown 
to his father, 596. Becomes a popular 
preacher, 597. His invectives against the 
court of Rome, 599. Excitement among his 
followers, 601. His death, 602. Latitudina- 
rian principles of his English biographer, 603 
—606. 
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Religious Development of Children. [Pious 
Harriet, Little Ann, by the Author of “ The 
Retrospect,” “ Bevan’s Food for Babes,” “‘Line 
upon Line,” “ The Missionary Catechism,” 
&c.] 665—675. Characteristics of Gnosticism 
observable in our own day; want of faith in 
the redemption of our whole nature particu- 
larly visible in our notions of the religious 
development of children, 665, 666. Anecdote 
of a Puritan family, way in which it would 
be generally received, 667. In the religious 
development of children we must be careful 
to see and keep in mind what childhood is; 
this would preclude the demand for conver- 
sion and experience in them, and the assign- 
ing to them spheres of action unsuited to 
their age and condition, 669—674. 

Ritual Irregularity, moral effect of. [Bishop of 
Tasmania's Lectures. Palin’s Weekly Offer- 
tory.] 525—542. Analogy between the 
Church of England and the Jewish Church 
respecting ritual irregularity: books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Haggai, and Malachi, 526, 527. 
Evasions of our obligations to regularity; 
dangers of such, evil of tampering with 
words, 528—530. Daily service, 531—533. 
The celebration of the sacraments, 533—537. 
Observance of holy days, 537, 538. Public 
catechising, 538. Almsgiving, 539. 


8. 


Sacred Poetry. [Sir Aubrey de Vere's Song of 
Faith, §c. Aubrey de Vere’s Waldenses, §c. 
Trench’s Genoveva. Faber’s Styrian Lake, 
§c. Norris's Nature; a parable.) 92—113. 
Difference of character between the elder and 
younger existing generations not to be found 
in Sir Aubrey de Vere and his son, 93, 94. 
Ineligible plan of the Song of Faith—merit 
of Sir Aubrey de Vere’s Sonnets, 96, 97. 
Merit of Mr. de Vere in undertaking a consi- 
derable work, 98. Beauties and defects of 
“The Waldenses,” 98—102. Merit of others 
of Mr. de Vere’s poems, 102—108. Of Geno- 
veva, and of the Styrian Lake, 108—111. 
False principles of Mr. Morris, yet he is pos- 
sessed of poetical power, 111, 112. 

Scottish Episcopal Church. [Zawyson’s History 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church.) 461—490. 
Restoration of Episcopacy in 1610 and 1661, 
461, 462. Return of the four Bishops to 
Scotland, in 1662; their proceedings in 1662 
and 1663. Poverty of the sees an argument 
for the disinterestedness of the Bishops, 464. 
Their conduct at the Revolution, 465—467. 
Disestablishment of the Church in Scotland, 
468. A step by which she has been, in point 
of fact, a gainer, 469—47I. Purging of 
parishes, 472—476. Toleration of the Church 
under Queen Anne, 477—479. The College 
and Diocesan Bishops, the Concordate, 480— 
483. Prosperity of the Church before the 
year 1745. Statute of the year 1746, 484. Act 
of the year 1748, and its effects, 485, 486. 
Repeal of the penal statutes, 488, 489. 

Spanish America. [Robertson’s Letters on South 
America. Travels in Mexico. Norman’s Tra- 
vels in Yucatan. Stephen's second visit to 
America.|] 758—776. Revolt of Yucatan, 
758—760. Character of Don PedroCampbell, 
761. State of the Provinces of the River 
Plate, 763, 764. Penitents of Corientes, 764 
—766. Christmas at Mexico, 766, 767. Con- 
secration of the first Archbishop of Mexico, 
768—770. Mexico in the holy week, 770—772. 
General Santa Anna, 773. Cave of Cacahua- 
milpa, 774—776. 


INDEX. 


T. 


Tasmania, Bp. of, Lectures on Catechism, 525. 

Tasso, Torquato, Life of, 786—799. Poetical 
talents of Bernardo Tasso; he attaches him- 
self to Prince Ferrante Sanseverino, and ac- 
companies him to the siege of Tunis, 788. 
His marriage with Porta de Rossi, and com- 
mencement of his great work of Amadis, 788. 
Birth of Torquato, 788. Insurrection at 
Naples, and separation of Bernardo from 
his family, 789. Care taken of Torquato’s 
education, 789, 790. Second separation of 
Bernardo from his family, 791. Death of 
Portia, 793. Completion of Amadis, 795. 
Torquato betakes himself to poetry, by his 
father’s consent; plans his epic on the con- 
quest of Jerusalem, 797. Leaves Padua. for 
Mantua, 799. 

Temple Church, Westminster Abbey, and St. 
Paul’s. [Addison’s History of the Temple 
Church. Summerley’s Glance at the Temple 
Church. Ecclesiologist, Nos. XVI. §& XVII. 
Summerley’s Hand-book for Architecture, §c. 
of Westminster Abbey. Jebb’s Lectures on 
the Cathedral Service. The Times of October 
and December. Miller’s Observations upon 
Cathedral Reform.] 234—269. The impor- 
tance of ritual observance in the Temple 
Church ; recent irregularities there, 235 —238. 
Lax practice of St. Paul’s, 239. Fittings up 
of Westminster Abbey, 241, 242. Worshippers 
should be admitted to the nave, 242. Are the 
Clergy in cathedral churches bound to re- 
ceive the Holy Communion every Sunday? 
243—247. No dismissal of non-communi- 
cants contemplated by the Church, 250. How 
has the rubric ard weekly communion been 
observed? Controversies between the Bp. of 
Llandaff and Correspondent of the Times, 
251—264. Musical portion of cathedral ser- 
vices; Mr. Dyce’s edition of Marbeck’s Book 
of Common Prayer, 267—269. 


Ww. 


Warden of Berkingholt. [The Warden of Berk- 
ingholt, by the Rev. F. E. Paget, M.A. §c.} 
222—233. True principles and practice of 
charity, in opposition to the errors of the 
present day, enforced in different forms by 
Messrs. Bosanquet, Baugh, and Paget; ad- 
vantages of that adopted by the last, 223, 224. 
Mary Clinton’s danger of extreme views in 
reference to the Catholic movement, 224, 225. 
Good-humoured character and impartiality 
of Mr. Paget’s satire, 227—231. Dean of 
Brechin's testimony to the value of the Offer- 
tory, 233. 

Wesleyan Methodism. [Methodist Magazine. 
Wesleyan Tracts for the Times.  LEclectic 
Review.} 269—294. Tendencies of Wesley- 
anism, 270. Its fatal development; extracts 
from Wesley’s Works—on the Church, 272. 
The Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Real Pre- 
sence, 273. Jackson's letter to Pusey re- 
viewed in the Christian Remembrancer ; 
Methodist answer; our reply; Methodist re- 
joinder; statement of the arguments, 273— 
275. Antinomian character of Methodism 
proved by extracts from their publications, 
Life of Carvosso, Tracts, Obituaries, &c. 275— 
286. The Methodist Hymn-book, 286. The 
Methodists sketched by the Eclectic Review, 
287—293. The “ Firm Bank,” 294. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. 


A Guide to the Architectural seit in the 
Neighbourhood of Oxford, 1 

A Letter on the Revival of * il Bishops, 
by Dr. D’Oyley, 707. 

Athanasion, 329. 


B. 


Bingham’s Expedition to China, 161. 

Bishop of St. David’s Charge, 178. 

Borrow’s Bible in Spain, &c.; and, Is the Bible 
Society contrary to the Bible, and hostile to 
the Church? 324. 

Burge’s Temple Church, 443. 


c. 


Christmas Bells (The), 818. 
Church Clavering, by the Rev. W. Gresley, 326. 
Cottrell’s Recollections of Siberia, 182. 


D. 


Dieffenbach’s Travels in New Zealand, 712. 

Drummond’s Reasons for Withdrawing from 
the Scottish Church, 175. 

Drummond Schism Exposed, 175. 


E. 
Elwood’s Memoirs of Literary Ladies, 180. 


F. 
Foy’s Tracts for the People, 445. 


H. 


Harrison’s Views and Details of St. Giles’s 
Church, Oxford, 167. 
Hulbert’s Theotokos, 332. 


J. 
Judge Not, 819, 


L. 


Lathbury’s Memorials of Ernest the Pious, First 
Duke of Saxe Gotha, 817. 


M. 


Marshall’s Art of Reading Church Music. 170. 
Mormonism, by the Ven. W. B. Mant, 179. 


N. 


Napper’s Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Church, concerning Regeneration and Bap- 
tism, 815. 


oO. 
Origin of Evil in the World, by a Layman, 181. 


P. 
Poems by the Rev. H. Clarke, 329. 


Scatchard’s Chapel of King —- III., 443. 

Sermons by the Rev. R. Ward, of Skipton, 709. 

Sermons preached at Consecration of Parish 
Church of Leeds, 169. 

Sosmnems of Church Plate, Sepulchral Crosses, 

c. 580. 

Spencer’s Observations on the School of Re- 

form, 437. 


T. 


The Christian Altar, by Rev. James Schole- 
field, A.M. 2. Ap ppendix to the Christian 
Altar. 3. Collison’s Remarks thereon. 4. 
The Lord’s Table the Christian Altar, by Rev. 
Charles Warren, 582. 

The Christian Gentleman’s Daily Walk, by Sir 
A. Edmonstone, 711. 

Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, second series, 
165. 


w. 
Waverley Novels, Abbotsford Edition, 166, 576. 


SHORTER NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Januarny.—A Buchtiaree Adventurer— The 
Jewess—Steill’s Pictorial Spelling Book— 
Beattie’s Castles and Abbeys of England— 
Fraser’s Allee Nemroo— Memoirs of the 
Queens of France—Ancient Hymns for Chil- 
dren—Mrs. J. A. Sargant’s Christian’s Sunday 
Companion—Outline of the Laws of Thought 
—A Father’s Letters to his Son on Confirma- 
tion, by J. E. Tyler, B.D.—Specimens of An- 
cient Church Plate, Sepulchral Crosses, &c. 
—Neale’s Herbert Tresham — Bickersteth’s 
Family Prayers—Churchman’s Calendar for 
1843—Ellis’s Key of Faith—Synchronistical 
Annals—Journal of Education—Masterman 
Ready, Vol. II11.—Warden of Berkingholt— 
Sermons by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
&e. &c., 183—185. 


Fesruary.—Knox’s oe Dreams—Dakeyne’ 's 
Baptismal R n’s Shadows 
of the Future—Hymns on the Church Cate- 
chism—Church Poetry—Life and Times of 
Savonarola—Spalding Club Miscellany—Ber- 
tha’s Journal—Grant’s Nestorians—Clulow’s 
Aphorisms and Reflections—Bp. Nicholson 
on the Catechism—Lays from the Parsonage 
—Hail’s Doctrine of Purgatory—Faber’s Pro- 
vincial Letters—The Foreign and Colonial 
Review — Monsell’s Address — Kennaway's 
Churchman’s Manual—Evans’s —— 
Appeal to English Churchmen— Blackley’s 
Expository Lectures—Seymour’s Use of the 
Offertory — Maurice’s Christmas Day— Ser- 
mons by Rev. Messrs. Ramsay, Norris, Dodd, 
Beaufort, Molyneux, Candlish, &c., 333—340 
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Manrcu.—Fables and Classical Sketches—Mil- 
ton’s Poetical Works—National School Expo- 
sitor—True Stories from the History of the 
Church—Voice from the Holy Land—Prin- 
ciples of Church Arrangement — Hussey’s 
New Edition of the Bible—Garden’s Nature 
and Benefits of Holy Baptism—Modern Mi- 
racles—The Lent Fast—The English Church- 
man Newspaper—Memoir of Pollok—Owen’s 
Lectures on Popery—Reeds shaken by the 
Wind—Portion of Jezreel—St. Christopher— 
Dodsworth’s Priest’s Companion — Haver- 
field’s Letter—Sermons by Manning, New- 
man, Wordsworth, and Hatherell, 446-448. 


Aprit.—Letter to the Bp. of London—An- 
nouncement in the Prussian State Gazette— 
Mr. Kidd’s Christian Unity—Thoughts amid 
Shadows—Real and Rational Church Reform 
—Dr. Hook’s Lent Lectures—Letters on In- 
fant Tuition—Plea for National Holidays— 
Letter to Lord J. Manners—Appeal on behalf 
of the 8S. P. G.—Bilson’s Government of the 
Church; new vol. of Library of the Fathers; 
and three of Anglo-Catholic Library — Mr. 
Dyce’s Order for Daily Service, Litany, and 
Communion, with Plain Tune—Wilberforce’s 
Life—Sense of the Book of Common Prayer— 
British Church, &c.—Sixteen Revelations of 
Divine Love—Present for Young Churchmen; 
and the Little Wren—Norrisian Prize Essay 
—Bost’s Felix Neff—Page on National Edu- 
cation — Voice of the Anglican Church — 
Judah’s Lion—Life of Bedell—Health of 
Towns—Dr. Mill’s Prelectio—Stories on the 
Lord’s Prayer, &c.—Sermons by Rev. Messrs. 
Watson, Henn, and Vaughan—Theological 
Catalogues of Darling, Queen-street, and 
Deighton, Cambridge, 584—588. 


May.—Burns’ Selection of Fables, and Monro’s 
Stories of Cottagers—Short Reasons for Belief 
in the Divinity of Christ, by a Lady—Dusau- 
toy’s Tract on the Jews—Kettlewell’s Peni- 


INDEX, 


tent’s Companion and Daily Devotions— 
The Unbaptized Sceptic—Report of the 
Chester Diocesan Board—Moral Effects of 
Ritual Irregularity, reprinted from the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer—Weekly Communion— 
Report ofthe Lichfield Architectural Society— 
Redhead’s Psalter with the Gregorian Tones— 
Beamish’s Letters to Dr. Puasey—Hydropathy 
—Life of Isaac Milles—Scobell’s Thoughts on 
Church Subjects—Marshall’s Exercises on 
Reading Church Music—The Church Cate- 
chism Illustrated—Sermons by the Master of 
the Temple, Gresley, Hughes, and Eden, 
713—715. 


JunE.—Bosanquet’s Principia—The Perils of 
the Nation—Companion for the Sick Room— 
History of a Pocket Prayer-Book— Life and 
Remains of Lucretia Davidson—Blunt’s In- 
troduction to Lectures on the Fathers—The 
Smuggler Warned—Remarks on Faber’s Doc- 
trine of Regeneration—Guide to Daily Wor- 
ship —Collection of Psalms and Hymns— 
Williams’ Ecclesiastical Antiquities — The 
Christian Vine—Sir Robert Peel and _ his 
‘ Era’—White’s Elements of Universal His- 
tory—Mrs. Ellis’s Wives of England—Mrs. 
Lawrence’s History of Woman in England— 
History of the House of Commons—Lord J. 
Russell’s Correspondence of the Duke of Bed- 
férd—The Village Church—The Parent’s high 
Commission—Barr’s Anglican Church Archi- 
tecture—Aunt Ellinor’s Lectures on Archi- 
tecture—Bp. of Down and Connor on Church 
Architecture—Hulsean Prize Essay—Wood- 
ham’s Apology of Tertullian—The Enthusiast 
—Pamphlets by Messrs. Paisley and R. Mont- 
gomery—Table of Movable and Immovable 
Feasts, &c.—Sermons by the Rev. Johnson 
Grant—Sermons by the Rev. R. C. Trench— 
Single Sermons hy Bps. Doane and Ives, Dr. 
Mill, and Rev. Messrs. Anderson, Paine, and 
Dowding, 820—824. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Archdn. Manning and Mr. Gresley on the Offer- 
tory, 824. 

Architecture, 448—452. 

Dissenters’ Marriages, 453, 454. 


Tithes, the Offertory, &c., new series, 185. 
Pastoral letter of the Bishop of New Jersey, 
186, 189. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Ordinations—Preferments—Deaths of Clergy— 
University News — Proceedings of Church 
Societies — Miscell Di Intelli- 





gence—Ireland—Scotland—Foreign, Pp. 190 
337, 454, 589, 716, 833. 
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